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A GROUP OF TENTH-CENTURY COINS FOUND 
AT MONT-SAINT-MICHEL 


MICHAEL DOLLEY AND JACQUES YVON 

The purpose of this paper is to put on record a little group of English and allied coins 
that seems to us to possess quite extraordinary significance where students of the 
tenth-century English and French coinages are concerned. Our attention first was 
drawn to them in 1966 in connection with preparations at Mont-Saint-Michel in 
Brittany for the public celebration of the millennium of the great Benedictine house, and 
it is hard to believe that coins of such importance as those, with which we are here 
concerned, could have come to light perhaps as much as a century ago, and then lain 
for all these years unnoticed and unsung in a showcase in the abbey’s museum. There 
can be little doubt, though, that the six silver pennies were found before 1913 and 
possibly as early as 1875 at some point within the precincts of the abbey church, and it 
is unfortunate that we have today no more exact provenance (see Appendix A). Found 
between the same dates, but by no means necessarily in the same general context since 
the works over the period as a whole were very extensive, were five other coins that can 
be referred to the tenth and eleventh centuries, three of them being Rouen deniers of 
Saint-Ouen (Prou 394 and 394n) which M. Jean Lafaurie would date, we understand, 
perhaps a whole quarter of a century later than the English and related pieces that are 
the subject of this paper, and two deniers that can be assigned to the time of Eudes of 
Penthievre and so belong very much later still. These last two coins do have a certain 
findspot inasmuch as they are recorded as having come to light in 1908 beneath the 
crossing of the present church (cf. the preliminary account of the coins which one of the 
present writers (J. Y.) has published on pp. 307 and 308 of the September/October 
fascicle of the Bulletin de la Societe frangaise de Numismatique for 1968). More modern 
coins also were found in the course of the same excavations, but are of little significance 
and of no relevance at all to the discussion that follows. What we do think should be 
stressed, though, is that there is no need to assume any connection between the six 
‘English’ coins, the subject of this paper, and the three Rouen deniers. For all that is 
known to the contrary, the two groups of coins could perfectly well have been found 
at opposite ends of what is a fairly extensive edifice, and it is even possible that one 
or other could have been found outside the limits of the church proper. 

Three of the six ‘English’ coins are of TEthelstan (924-39), and they are all of the 
common Two-line type ( BMC i — Brooke 1 = North 668 = Seaby 616) which there is 
reason to think was struck both early and late in the reign. The first (PL VI. 1) purports 
to be by the well-attested moneyer Beorard, but weighs only 17-0 gr. (1 TO g.). Ominously, 
too, the spelling of the moneyer’s name beoraid is one that will be found to be un- 
precedented, while both the work and the fabric are rather more irregular than those 
found on five other coins of the reign, moneyer, and type that are known to Mr. C. E. 
Blunt, F.B.A., the acknowledged authority where the coinage of yEthelstan is concerned. 
The style of the regular coins, where three if not four of them exhibit the unusual letter 


C 9039 


B 
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form O' for D reproduced with some fidelity on the Mont Saint-Michel specimen, is in 
every way consistent with their having been struck at Chester, the mint of Beorard’s 
apparently unique Circumscription (+) coin in the Nottingham Museum ( SCBI 
Midlands 131), and only less rare Circumscription (•.:„•) coins in the British Museum 
( BMC 44, ex Young (Sotheby, 4-11 : ix: 1839) lots 532-7), and in the Museo Nazionale 
at Rome (NC 1884, p. 244, no. 217). There is some reason to think, then, that Beorard 
was operating at Chester during the latter part of the reign of TEthelstan. He is not 
known, however, for Eadmund (939-46), unless we give to him the very irregular and 
almost certainly imitative Circumscription coin with reverse legend baromtilece of 
which examples occurred in both the Forum (Rome) and 1950 Chester hoards (cf. NC 
1884, p. 252, no. 382 — which is there wrongly described as with bust — and BNJ xxvii 
(1953), p. 144, no. 118). It could well be, then, that the beoraid and baro coins are from 
one and the same stable, and certainly a date for both c. 940 would seem acceptable on 
the evidence at present available, while the most likely provenance would appear to be 
an atelier operating in the north of England but outside the effective jurisdiction of the 
English king. 

The second of the Two-line pennies with the name of /Ethelstan (PI. VI. 2) is of entirely 
orthodox work and weighs 23-9 gr. (1-55 g.) which is a normal weight for a coin of the 
type and reign. The style and the lettering of the Mont Saint-Michel piece are associated 
with coins emanating from the part of England immediately to the east of the so-called 
Five Boroughs, and known to Mr. Blunt are at least four other coins of the moneyer 
{BMC 102; SCBI Edinburgh 126; Forum 111; and a private cabinet), all of them 
consonant in appearance with the new piece, which exhibit the same apparently genetival 
spelling domences which is probably essaying the Latin Dominions, cf. the rather rarer 
coins of identical style which read dominic (e.g. BMC 103 and Forum 112) where the 
dropping of the Latin termination is unexpectedly early. We leave to one side the 
question whether Dominions) is a Latinization of an Old English personal name 
compounded with some element such as Dryht- or Leod- (cf. the slightly earlier bonvs 
homo which is so surely for Godman ), but do notice that the domences spelling recurs 
on some rare coins of Eadmund (e.g. BMC 41) which again are of compatible style, 
so that we are probably justified in inferring that the coin from Mont Saint-Michel 
was struck late in the reign of TBthelstan and at an English mint in the north-eastern 
Midlands — again we do not feel called upon to pronounce whether or not later in the 
reign of Eadmund the moneyer moved across the Pennines to strike in the Chester 
area the rare rosette coins (e.g. BMC 39 and 40) where we find what is presumably the 
same name but in the form demenec. 

The third of the coins bearing the name of TEthelstan (PI. VI. 3) would appear to be 
for practical purposes unpublished, though the existence of a comparable coin could 
be thought to be postulated by an italicized (i.e. coin not in British Museum) entry 
Hnngar on p. 102 of BMC A/S II. The Mont Saint-Michel coin is of very neat work and 
fabric with a distinctive, small epigraphy, and again the weight of 23-9 gr. (1-55 g.) 
is well within the bracket characteristic of official coins of the type in question. The name 
of the moneyer is Hungar, a name known to us otherwise as that of an English moneyer 
of the first half of the tenth century only on the basis of an apparently unique penny of 
zEthelstan’s mint-signed Crowned Bust type {BMC viii = Brooke 4 = North 675 = 
Seaby 621) which is now in the British Museum (ex Lockett 567 ex Allen 225 ex Bliss 
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94 — and probably ex Lindsay and found in south-western Ireland, cf. NC 1839/40, 

р. 36). The mint of this portrait coin is Rochester, and the style of the coin of Two-line 
type from Mont Saint-Michel is consistent in every way with its attribution to this 
Kentish mint which was perhaps only now reopening after an eighty-year intermission 
in striking consequent on the great Danish assaults on south-eastern England about the 
middle of the ninth century. Both the Hungar coins would appear to belong to the second 
half of 2Ethelstan’s reign, though within this bracket the epigraphy of the Mont Saint- 
Michel coin could be thought to suggest a relatively early date, one say nearer 930 than 
935, in which case the coin in question could be reckoned the earliest in the whole find. 

The fourth of the ‘English’ coins from Mont Saint-Michel (PI. VI. 4) seems to us even 
more significant. Again it is of Two-line type, while the weight is 21-4 gr. (1-39 g.) 
which suggests official rather than imitative work if the proposed attribution is thought 
acceptable. The obverse legend reads clearly and unequivocably anlafrest, while the 
name of the moneyer is no less obviously Rotb(e)rt. Both in style and in fabric the coin 
gives every appearance of belonging to the Northumbrian series associated with the 
intrusive Dublin dynasty at York whose intermittent rule began in 919 with the advent 
of Sihtric Caoch and ended in 952 with the expulsion of Anlaf (‘Olaf’) Sihtricsson for 
the third time. Confusingly there were two Anlafs who make matters more difficult for 
the historian by being cousins and contemporaries. The younger was Anlaf Cwaran 
(or Quaran) Sihtricsson (‘Olaf of the Sandal’) who technically succeeded his father at 
York in 927 while still a boy, but who was at this juncture a king in name only since 
effective powers seems to have resided in the person of his paternal uncle Guthfrith, 
the father of the second Anlaf, Anlaf Guthfrithsson, who would appear to have been 
considerably older than his homonymous cousin. Within a few months of Guthfrith’s 
usurpation all three were expelled from York and took refuge with the Scots before 
basing themselves once more on their ancestral Dublin. In 939, on the death of TEthel- 
stan, Anlaf Guthfrithsson again made himself master of York, and he at once threw 
himself into whirlwind campaigns which carried the borders of the revived Hiberno- 
Norse kingdom of Northumbria up to and beyond the Trent and the Tweed. In 941, 
at the zenith of his power, Anlaf Guthfrithsson suddenly died, and it was only then that 
Anlaf Sihtricsson was allowed to come into his own. Even so, the succession was 
disputed, the challenger being Regnald, a brother of the dead Anlaf, and in 944 the 
English were able to profit from this cousinly dissension by expelling from Northumbria 
both the protagonists, Regnald being slain, while Anlaf Sihtricsson once again took 
refuge in Dublin. Thence in 948 or 949 he returned to York where the English seem 
to have acquiesced in his rule until in 952 he was finally expelled by Eric Bloodaxe from 
Norway. 

Already a number of coins are known of both the Anlafs, and the essential problem 
is to try to determine where the new coin from Mont Saint-Michel should be fitted into 
an existing pattern of attribution that does seem to have gained fairly wide acceptance 
( NNA 1957/8, pp. 13-88). According to it, the Two-line coins, most of them with the 
king’s name spelt onlaf, have been associated with Anlaf Sihtricsson and the period 

с. 943/4, an earlier attribution to the period c. 950 having been found to be inconsistent 
with the occurrence of a coin of this class by the moneyer Arnulf in the Forum hoard 
from Rome which there is good reason to think was concealed no later than 946 
(op. cit., p. 76). That the onlaf coins of Two-line type are rightly dated c. 943 4 cannot 
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well be disputed, but where the 1958 paper can be faulted is for its failure to take account 
of two critical Two-line pennies, the second of them likewise from the Forum hoard, by 
the moneyers H(i)ldulf and Nothe(r), and with obverse legends anelfrexm and anlefrexn 
respectively. The first of them was a still unrecorded coin in private possession, while 
the second was known to the author of the 1958 paper only from De Rossi’s 1884 
description of the piece in its uncleaned state, so that it was perhaps only natural for 
students to wonder whether the great Italian archaeologist’s unprecedented readings 
might not be more optimistic than well founded — though subsequent inspection of the 
actual coin in the Museo Nazionale vindicates De Rossi yet again. 

There are, in consequence, three Anlaf coins of Two-line type that the numismatist 
cannot well continue to ignore, and which, it is suggested, constitute a subclass quite 
distinct from that composed of the somewhat less rare pennies where the name of the 
king takes the form onlaf. The following are the relevant details : 

(a) Obv. 4 - anlaf rest Rev. .-, / rotb / + + + / RTNO / v 
Mont Saint-Michel, found there c. 1875(?) 

(b) Obv. + ANELF REX M Rev. I HLDV / + + + / LFMEO / 

Formerly in the Chilvers cabinet, no further provenance. 

(c) Obv. + ANLEF REX N Rev. j NODE / + + + / MONE / 

Museo Nazionale, Rome, ex Forum hoard ( NC 1884, p. 253, no. 385). 

Clearly these three pennies stand apart from the onlaf coins, and it is prima facie 
probable that they belong slightly earlier in the series, even if it would be foolish to 
attach too much weight to the absence from the Mont Saint-Michel find of English 
coins of Eadmund (939-46), the parcel being too small for the omission to be of necessity 
significant. What this note will suggest is that the three coins represent a coinage of 
Anlaf Sihtricsson struck in Northumbria in the months immediately following his 
restoration to York in 941. The implication of this is that the second element of the 
obverse legend of the Mont Saint-Michel coin may not be a rather implausible blunder- 
ing of rex and of the initial letter of a pseudo-ethnic, but should in fact be read as the 
first four letters of the Latin word restauratus, so that we are to English the whole legend 
‘Anlaf Restored’. We are aware that this interpretation will seem to some so fanciful 
as to occasion disbelief, and it is for this reason that we stress the fact that our dating 
of the three coins to the period 941/2 is wholly independent of the whole restauratus 
hypothesis, there being arguments of quite another kind to support the view that the 
coins belong to the period immediately following the death of Anlaf Guthfrithsson. 

The moneyers of the three Two-line coins of Anlaf with pro to theme an- instead of 
on- are, as we have seen, Hildulf, Nother, and Rotbert, and it is instructive to discover 
the incidence of these three names where other English coins from the second quarter 
of the tenth century are concerned. A moneyer Hildulf is known for ^Fthelstan, so Mr. 
Blunt informs us, from an apparently unique Two-line penny with the identical reverse 
legend .'. / hldv / + + + / lfmeo / v which occurred in the 1862 ‘Ireland’ find (NC 
1863, p. 49, no. 11). He has still to be recorded for Eadmund, and we are reluctant to 
identify him with the moneyer of the same name, but this time spelling it hildvlz, who 
was striking under Eadred (946-55) in the area of Chester (cf. Lockett 3699 (a)). There 
can be little doubt, though, that the 4Ethelstan and the Anlaf coins were struck by one 
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and the same individual, and it will be surprising if the Tithelstan penny, if and when its 
present whereabouts can be traced, does not prove to be of the Northumbrian style and 
fabric that are suggested by the meo of the reverse legend, and to belong relatively 
late in the reign, a dating consistent of course with the dates of the coins in the Mont 
Saint-Michel parcel and entirely consonant with the supposition that the H(i)ldulf 
of the iEthelstan penny struck for one or other of the Anlafs in the years following 
dEthelstan’s death. 

The moneyer Nother spelling his name node, as on the coin of Anlaf in Rome, is 
known for /Ethelstan, as Mr. Blunt again informs us, from two coins in the Forum 
hoard ( NC 1884, p. 239, no. 144) and one in the British Museum from an earlier dis- 
covery in Rome ( BMC 119, cf. BNJ xxviii (1955), p. 47). Coins of identical style but 
with the moneyer’s name spelt noder occurred both in the Forum hoard (NC 1884, 
p. 239, no. 144) and in the earlier Rome find ( BMC 1 18), and other examples are in the 
Berlin and American Numismatic Society cabinets as well as in at least one English 
private collection, this last piece having a Swiss (? ultimately Italian) provenance. That 
all these coins whether reading node or noder were struck in north-eastern England 
and relatively late in the reign of ^Ethelstan cannot well be doubted, though unlike 
FI(i)ldulf the moneyer Nother is known under Eadmund from a single coin of portrait 
type. A moneyer of the name, though, does not recur under Eadred. Again, then, 
there is something more than a suggestion that the node coin of one or other of the 
Anlafs emanated from a moneyer active in the closing years of ^Ethelstan’s reign. 

The position as regards the moneyer Rotbert is a little more complicated. No Two-line 
coin of his struck for TEthelstan is known to Mr. Blunt, but there is the unique High 
Relief Portrait (BMC x = Brooke 4 var. = North 676 = Seaby 629a) penny in the 
British Museum (BMC 16) which has a reverse legend reading rotbert mo eo. The style 
and the mint-signature alike are compatible with an attribution to the York mint, 
though the same cannot be said with confidence of a pair of die-duplicate Two-line 
type coins of Eadmund in the Forum hoard (NC 1884, p. 252, no. 367) where the reverse 
legend runs .'. / rodbe /+ + -(-/ rihtm / v . Not to be associated presumably with 
either the Rotbert or the Rodberiht would be an apparently vanished Two-line penny 
attributed to Eadred which was formerly in the cabinet of the great eighteenth -century 
Irish numismatist James Simon (Nat. Lib. Ireland MS. 301, f. 6, no. 33). Here the 
spelling of the moneyer’s name is alleged to have been roda bert (retrograde), while 
the presence of rosettes above and below would seem decisive that the coin was struck 
somewhere in the Chester area. Where lines are to be drawn is never an entirely satis- 
factory matter when the evidence is so fragmentary, but we would give it as our opinion 
that the only coin strictly relevant to the new Anlaf coin of Rotbert is the High Relief 
Portrait coin of Tithelstan. Its exact place in the chronology of .Ethelstan’s York issues 
is not quite easy to establish, and there is a further complication dependent on the degree 
of our acceptance of the hypothesis that for most if not all the second half of TEthelstan’s 
reign a single individual may have had a monopoly of striking the official coinage of 
York. That a very prolific Regnald occupied this position for several years must seem 
very likely, and one is tempted to go on to argue that his successor at the very end of the 
reign of yEthelstan was that Aithelferth who struck a major issue of Anlaf Guthfrithsson. 
It is not easy, however, to reconcile this interpretation with the apparently parallel 
existence of a moneyer Rotbert striking on a scale that can only be described as exiguous 
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in comparison, even if a possible escape from the difficulty might be thought to be 
afforded by the hypothesis that Rotbert could have been an archiepiscopal moneyer 
striking a token issue to maintain the minting rights of the see of York — though it must 
be admitted that there is no solid evidence for such a view. What does seem well founded, 
on the other hand, is Rotbert’s existence at York at the very end of the reign of Aithel- 
stan, and the new coin from Mont Saint-Michel suggests strongly that he was active for 
a little longer than might previously have been supposed. The obvious bracket for the 
new coin is the period 939-44, the terminus post quem being the accession of Anlaf 
Guthfrithsson and the terminus ante quem the second expulsion of Anlaf Sihtricsson — 
any later date is precluded, of course, by the existence of the coin of the same issue by 
the moneyer Nothe(r) with its Forum hoard provenance. 

The question that remains is whether the an- as opposed to on- coins of Anlaf of 
Two-line type should be given to Anlaf Guthfrithsson, and dated between 939 and 941, 
or to Anlaf Sihtricsson, in which case they would belong between 941 and 944. At first 
sight the Mont Saint-Michel provenance might be deemed to favour the attribution to 
Anlaf Guthfrithsson inasmuch as there is no other coin in the parcel that belongs, or 
rather perhaps need belong, later than 939, though it could be countered that the 
argument is of doubtful validity when the /Ethelstan element itself amounts to no more 
than three coins, with one of them an imitative piece. It could be argued, moreover, that 
the types already attributed to Anlaf Guthfrithsson form a convincing entity that 
scarcely invites or even allows of addition, and on balance there does seem considerable 
force in the argument that restaurants — if that be the correct expansion and interpreta- 
tion of the rest that appears on the obverse of the new coin -is a title not particularly 
appropriate where Anlaf Guthfrithsson is concerned. There is, after all, no evidence 
that the older cousin used the royal title in 927 when his father was very much in evidence, 
so that the usurpation of 939 could be termed a restoration only if applied to the Hiberno- 
Norse line and not to the individual. On the other hand, Anlaf Sihtricsson’s return to 
power in 941 was very much a restoration, the younger cousin having been nominal 
king in 926 after his father’s death, and been deprived of his inheritance by the successive 
usurpations of his uncle Guthfrith, of TEthelstan, and of his cousin Anlaf Guthfrithsson. 
It is hard, too, not to attach very considerable weight to the argument that we should be 
on principle reluctant to postulate any longer interval than necessary between the an- 
Two-line coins and their on- counterparts, and there is much to be said for regarding 
both as forming part of one and the same issue. All in all, then, the most natural place 
for the Anlaf coin from the Mont Saint-Michel parcel is somewhere around 942, and it 
is this dating that it is proposed to adopt for the purposes of this paper. 

We come now to two coins superficially of English type but which one must suppose 
were struck at some place or places outside the effective jurisdiction of the English 
monarchy at the time of their emission. Pieces of this description can be divided into 
two classes. On the one hand are coins best described as ‘insular’, and these, like the 
‘Beoraid’ piece considered at the head of this paper {supra, p. 1), appear to have 
emanated from one or more centres lying north or west of a line running across from 
the Humber to the Mersey and thence down the Welsh marches to the Bristol Channel. 
The second class consists of coins that can be labelled as ‘continental’. Such pieces may 
be supposed to have been struck at a mint or mints lying to the east of the North Sea 
or to the south of the English Channel. Urgently needed, incidentally, is a properly 
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provenanced corpus of all these imitative coins, ‘insular’ as well as ‘continental’, and 
we would content ourselves with remarking that a continental origin for some but by 
no means all of them does seem to be demanded by two quite spectacular coins in the 
1963 Fecamp hoard, an account of which had been so eagerly awaited from the pen of 
M. Jean Lafaurie (cf. K. F. Morrison and H. Grunthal, Carolingian Coinage (New 
York, 1967), p. 382), and which is now the subject of a dissertation by Mme Dumas 
which has just been printed. 1 Equally, though, there are pieces, many of them of Irish 
provenance (cf. J. Lindsay, Notices of Remarkable Greek, Roman and Anglo-Saxon 
and other Medieval Coins (Cork, 1860), pi. 2, nos. 9-1 1), where an insular origin may be 
taken as certain. 

The first of the two overtly imitative coins (PI. VI. 5) is of Circumscription type, but 
it is characterized by a large lettering that is hardly consonant with that found in the 
case of the obvious 2Ethelstan prototypes ( BMC v = Brooke 5 — North 672 = Seaby 
624). Nor do the exceptionally rare — and, indeed, rarely distinguished' — -Two-line/ 
Circumscription mules (mainly in the Forum hoard but cf. Lockett 570) present any 
very plausible alternative, and there is the further difficulty that if the fabric of the 
Mont Saint-Michel coin be deemed to have anything of English work about it, the 
flavour is of the reign not of 2Ethelstan but of Eadmund, a reign where the Circum- 
scription type is known to us today from a unique Wallingford penny by the moneyer 
Beornwald in the Forum hoard (NC 1884 p. 249, no. 302) and from a couple of imitative 
pieces outside the regular or official series, the two ‘Baro’ coins already mentioned 
{supra, p. 2). Ominously, too, the weight of the Mont Saint-Michel coin is no more 
than 20-3 gr. (1-32 g.), and in this connection it deserves to be borne in mind that the 
run of Circumscription coins of Aithelstan tip the scale at 23 or 24 gr. or even more. 
What really sets the new coin apart from other imitative coins of this class, though, is 
the fact that the obverse legend makes no attempt to essay the uniform legend of an 
TEthelstan penny of Circumscription type. It is most naturally read as: 

+ WILEIM DV + IRB 

the ‘d’, ‘r’, and ‘b’, the three letters incorporating a curved element, all being retrograde, 
though in fairness it must be observed that it is not strictly necessary for us to begin 
with the ‘-j-’ flanked by the ‘b’ and first ‘v’ as against that which occurs between the 
third ‘v’ and third Y. Little joy, however, is to be obtained from an attempt to find any 
convincing interpretation of a legend read as: 

-j- IRB + VVILEIMDV 

and we would suggest that the most intelligible reconstruction of the engraver’s intent is : 

+ WILEIM DVX BRI. 

On this basis we are faced with a coin struck somewhere in the second quarter of the 
tenth century by a ruler with a continental Germanic name usually Englished today as 
William, and claiming the authority of a duke over a people or territory with a name that 
begins Bri-. Even if the new coin had not its Mont Saint-Michel provenance, one might 
have been very tempted indeed to expand Bri- into Britonum , and to argue that we 
have here a coin of William Longsword who was Duke of Normandy (932M2) and who 
entertained designs on the territories of his Breton neighbours. Against this perhaps 
1 F. Dumas-Dubourg, Le Tresor tie Fecamp, etc. (Paris, 1971), p. 294, nos. 8583-4. 
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the most solid objection that could be made — and it without real validity — would be 
the observation that until 1297 Brittany was a county and not a duchy in strict feudal 
law, though here it should be remarked that William Longsword’s contemporary Alan 
Wrybeard (937-52) is in fact styled dux el dominus totius Britanniae in the Chronicle of 
Nantes (ed. R. Merlet (Paris, 1896), pp. 89, 93, 94, etc.). A ‘duke of Brittany’ at this 
period was in reality any ‘count of Rennes’ or ‘count of Nantes’ who had been able to 
achieve effective primacy over the other Breton lords. It is dangerous in fact to read 
back too much from the administrative tidiness of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
and in this connection it should be observed that the tenth-century ‘dukes of Normandy’ 
themselves were far from employing the ducal dignity with the uniformity that one might 
have been led to expect. Indeed, comes (‘count’) seems to have been their normal style 
(cf. M. Faroux, Recueil des actes des dues de Normandie ( 911-1066 ) (Caen, 1961), 
pp. 49 and 50). 

Before embarking, however, on any detailed discussion of a possible attribution of 
the new coin to William Longsword, we should probably set out our reasons for 
rejecting the alternative hypothesis that the piece is ‘insular’ and not ‘continental’. 
It is after all an undeniable fact that at least one and most probably two of the other 
pieces in the Mont Saint-Michel parcel have to be classed as insular and not continental 
imitations {supra, p. 1 and infra, p. 11). It seems also true that considerably more 
‘insular’ pieces exist today. At first sight, too, a Welsh origin might be thought to be 
indicated by the reverse legend which seems to exhibit no blundering whatever and 
which reads : 

+ RIVVALLON. 

Here is a personal name that is perfectly acceptable in a Welsh context, as witness the 
entries ‘Riuuala’, ‘Riuuallonus’, and ‘Riuualo’ in Searle’s Onomasticon, and it should 
not be forgotten that Welsh context at this period takes in Cornwall and much of 
Cumbria as well as Wales proper. Nor should it be overlooked that dux in the tenth 
century is a perfectly normal Latinization of Old English ealdormann and Old Scan- 
dinavian iarl, so that the prima facie case for the coin being possibly from the Irish 
Sea area is one that cannot be dismissed out of hand. On the other hand, there are 
arguments that in cumulative combination seem to us decisive that the new coin from 
Mont Saint-Michel belongs to the Continent. In the first place, we are fortunate in 
having a Welsh coin of this very period, the unique penny of Hywel Dda now in the 
British Museum, and it is very noticeable that it is of purely English fabric — indeed 
the work alone would mark it down as a product of the Chester school of die-cutting — - 
and even more significant that the Hywel coin should exhibit in its obverse legend the 
characteristically insular letter ‘p’ instead of ‘vv’ as on both sides of the new piece. 
Secondly, there is the undeniable reluctance of the English king at this period to concede 
what was considered a regalian right, and Hywel does seem to have been quite ex- 
ceptionally favoured. If this was the attitude of zEthelstan and of Eadmund, then we 
may suppose that the Welsh princes would have been not one whit less jealous in 
respect of their own subjects, and particularly when toleration could court the disfavour 
of their Welsh and English overlords alike. A third consideration is the virtual impos- 
sibility of our finding at this period a ‘Welsh’ territory with a non-Brythonic prince — 
as we have seen the name is continental Germanic and neither Old English nor Old 
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Scandinavian — and there is the further problem that there seems no plausible territory 
for such a ruler whereof the ethnic could possibly begin in its Latin form Irb- or Bri-. 
Fourthly, and perhaps even more weightily, a close inspection of the coin reveals points 
of detail which suggest that many of the affinities with English coins of the period are 
more apparent than real. Particularly worrying is the substitution of a pellet for the 
small cross of the reverse type, a variant completely unprecedented on the surviving 
coins of jLthelstan, the last of the English kings to strike a substantive Circumscription 
issue until we come to Eadgar and the 960s, and there seems to be known only one coin 
of Eadmund where a pellet replaces the small cross of the obverse type — though even 
here it is embraced by an annulet — a Two-line penny from the Forum hoard (NC 
1884, p. 251, no. 346 — variant not remarked by De Rossi and Keary). We have seen 
already, too, that the Circumscription type is one exceptionally rare in an official 
Eadmund context, but common enough under /Ethelstan {supra, p. 7). Minor details 
of the epigraphy, moreover, seem on balance to favour a continental rather than an 
insular origin for the new coin from Mont Saint-Michel, and even the + rivvallon 
reverse legend will be found to be much less satisfying as an argument for a ‘Welsh’ 
attribution than appeared at first sight. 

Rivallon or Rivvallon is, of course, a name completely acceptable in a tenth-century 
Welsh context, but the very fact that it is Brythonic should have been cause for caution. 
We admit that at the period in question it was normal English, and hence ‘insular’, 
practice to set the name of a person in this position on the reverse of a coin, and that 
contemporary Frankish practice, at least where the run of sub-Carolingian deniers is 
concerned, was to prefer the name of a place. But, and this we believe to be the nub of 
the whole matter, Rivallon or Rivvallon was a perfectly good Breton and Breto-Norman 
name at this time, and it has even been pointed out to us that the name is found in 
England proper in the following century as the result of it having been brought over by 
Breton vassals accompanying their Norman lords (e.g. C. T. Clay, Early Yorkshire 
Charters, iv (Leeds, 1942), p. 183: Pipe Roll 31 Henry /, pp. 63-5 — Kent). More signi- 
ficantly still the name Rivallon which even survives in modern Breton ( Ruellan , Rual, 
etc.) is one that actually figures among the pedigrees of the nobility of the terra Britonum 
in the eleventh century (cf. L. Musset, Histoire de la Normandie (Toulouse, 1970), 
p. 96; J. Loth, Chrestomathie bretonne (Paris, 1910), pp. 160, 172, 228, etc.; idem, 
Les Noms de saints bretons (Paris, 1910), p. 110). Best known, of course, is Rivallon of 
Dol who espoused the cause of William the Conqueror (cf. F. Doine, Histoire civile 
et politique de Dol jusqiCen 1789 (Paris, 1911), p. 16 n. 13). We are further informed by 
Professor Musset that he knows of some forty Rivallons actually from Normandy, 
mostly from the Avranchin but not a few from the Cotentin. As we shall see, too, both 
Normandy and Brittany were subject in the 930s and the 940s to a considerable amount 
of English influence, and it would not be surprising if a coin struck in that general 
area conformed to English practice in preferring the name of an individual, though 
perhaps not necessarily of a moneyer, to that of a mint where the inscription of the 
reverse was concerned. If we are right to read the obverse legend as + wileim dvx 
bri (tonum), then the occurrence on the coin of a Breton personal name cannot but take 
on a new significance. Coincidences cannot be multiplied indefinitely, and we ourselves 
must profess our own satisfaction that the new coin found at Mont Saint-Michel is 
one that had emanated from a mint in the same general area. 
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The first point that deserves to be made is that Mont Saint-Michel was very 
much upon the marches of Normandy and Brittany. Whether or not with Professor 
Musset we accept the absolute and literal historicity of the grant of the so-called 
terra Britonum, comprising the Cotentin and Avranchin, to William Longsword by King 
Raoul of France in 933, and clearly Dudo of Saint-Quentin can be represented as here 
mirroring the political ambitions of Duke Richard II (996-1026) rather than the realities 
of William’s own day, there seems no reason to doubt that Longsword maintained a 
consistently expansionist policy as regards the territories on his western borders. 
Equally there is an essential plausibility about Dudo’s story that the Normans of the 
Seine had been granted Brittany unde possint vivere, and even the relatively modern 
jingle: 

Le Couesnon dans sa folie 

A mis le Mont dans la Normandie 

expresses the historical truth that there was no sharply defined ‘frontier’ between Nor- 
mandy and Brittany in the tenth century. Mont Saint-Michel itself was still as much a 
Breton as a Frankish or Norman house, and one may think that Prentout for his part 
has been unduly critical of Dudo’s conferment of William of the title dux Normannorum 
et Britonum in the context of his meeting with Louis IV of France and Alan Wrybeard 
(A. le M. de La Borderie, Histoire de Bretagne, ii (Rennes, 1898), pp. 379 and 411: 
cf. H. Prentout, Etudes critiques sur Dudon de Saint-Quentin, etc. (Paris, 1916), p. 291, 
etc.). If Alan Wrybeard was styling himself dux et dominus totius Britanniae, we can 
be sure that William Longsword would not have been backward in laying claim to ducal 
authority over those inhabitants of the terra Britonum who could be represented as in 
any way subject to his dominion. To put it another way, students of the history of 
tenth-century Normandy are unlikely to be surprised if numismatists give it as their 
opinion that a coin found at Mont Saint-Michel and with the name of a Breton moneyer 
is to be read in such a way as to be evidence that towards the end of his reign William 
Longsword styled himself dux Britonum (or Britanniae ) as well as dux Normannorum, 
and here it is surely relevant that in his recent book no less an authority on the early 
history of the Duchy of Normandy than Professor Musset uses the coin under discussion 
to support his interpretation of William Longsword’s policy as tantamount to the 
establishment of a protectorate (op. cit., pp. 128-9). 

In this connection it may seem worth remarking that the late 930s and early 940s 
saw the terra Britonum, as well as Brittany and Normandy proper, being subjected to 
a number of English influences which could well help to explain why the reverse legend 
of the new coin seems to accord with English rather than sub-Carolingian practice in 
exhibiting the name of a man and not a place. From 936 onwards one has Alan Wry- 
beard, TEthelstan’s godson, newly returned from England, and with English help 
making a fair show of recovering his inheritance (for a summary of the wider history 
of this period, see Appendix B). In 937 Norman adventurers are supposed to have 
fought on /Ethelstan’s side against Anlaf Guthfrithsson at the battle of Brunanburh 
(cf. Prentout, op. cit., pp. 181, 182 (n. 1), 301 (n. 3), etc.), an interlude that must have lent 
added piquancy to the open warfare between the Bretons and the Normans which again 
flared up in 939 and again in 944, though here perhaps we should begin to draw further 
distinctions between the predominantly Danish Normans of Normandy proper and the 
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Norsemen established at the mouth of the Loire (cf. L. Musset, op. cit., p. 102; idem, 
Les Invasions: le second assaut contre V Europe chretienne, etc. (Paris, 1965), p. 257). 
Not to be overlooked, too, is a signal defeat which the French king inflicted in 943 on 
some Scandinavian newcomers to the area who had as one of their leaders a certain 
‘Setric’. A possibility that we believe merits exploration is that this otherwise unknown 
‘Setric’ is to be identified with the mysterious ‘Sihtric’ (a brother apparently of Anlaf 
Sihtricsson) who is known only from two York coins ( BMC 1079 and NC 1884, p. 253, 
no. 388) which must belong to the very early 940s, unless he is the same as the shadowy 
‘Sihtric of the Jewels’ who is supposed to have been taken captive at Dublin in 942 
according to a very late recension of what no more than purports to be a contemporary 
poem (J. O’Donovan, Tracis Relating to Ireland (Dublin, 1841), p. 35, but see now 
D. A. Binchy in Erin, xviii (1958), p. 120). It is curious, to say the least, that both these 
Sihtrics, if indeed they are not one and the same man, should vanish from history in 
942 or 943, i.e. at precisely the juncture that a no more successful ‘Setric’ appears on 
the Continent, and it remains an intriguing possibility that it could well have been an 
expedition led by a brother of Anlaf Sihtricsson that brought to north-western France 
one of the latter’s far from common coins of the York mint. That ‘Setric’ was a Hiberno- 
Norseman, incidentally, has already been suggested, but quite independently, by no 
less an authority than Professor Musset ( Histoire de la Normandie, etc., p. 102). 

The balance of the evidence, then, must favour the view that the + vvileim dvx bri 
coin in the parcel from Mont Saint-Michel is not merely ‘continental’ as opposed to 
‘insular’ but a denier of Duke William Longsword of Normandy struck at a mint very 
possibly situated in the terra Britonum. As such it is a coin of the very greatest significance 
for historian and numismatist alike, and a reminder of the fact that no series can be 
regarded as worked over until such time as every minor collection, private as well as 
public, has been checked to ensure that everything in it is known and understood. It is 
with a certain sense of relief, though, that we can turn to the sixth and last of the coins 
in the Mont Saint-Michel parcel, a penny of Two-line type (PI. VI. 6) with the exception- 
ally low weight of 14-7 gr. (0-95 g.). The problems presented by this piece are relatively 
minor for all that the legends appear to be completely blundered, albeit that with the 
eye of faith the obverse inscription does seem to essay the name and titulature of 
TEthelstan. In fabric and epigraphy this coin most closely resembles the products of 
‘insular’ ateliers that are best known to us from British and Irish finds, though one must 
add that such pieces are more usually of Circumscription type, a circumstance that 
accords better with the hypothesis that the prototypes were coins of vEthelstan rather 
than of Eadmund. On the other hand, it could well be that this particular imitation is 
one of the very latest and so roughly contemporary with the penny of Anlaf Sihtricsson 
in the company of which it was found. If this late date could be established, it would 
indeed be tempting to suppose that the forger, if that is not too strong a term, muled 
an obsolescent ‘ffZthelstan’ obverse with a new Two-line reverse in order to produce 
an imitation more in the idiom of the great bulk of the new coins of Eadmund that were 
coming from the English mints. However this may be, it is clear that the coin in question 
cannot well be dated outside the decade c. 933 -c. 943 that is the effective bracket for the 
other coins in the company in which it was found. 

The Mont Saint-Michel parcel, then, consists of six tenth-century silver pennies of 
which four can be regarded as official issues of the princes whose names appear on them. 
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Two are pennies of King yEthelstan of All England (924-39), both apparently from the 
latter part of the reign. One is a penny of Anlaf Sihtricsson attributable to his second 
reign at York (941^4), and the fourth a denier of Duke William Longsword of Normandy 
(932-42) which probably belongs to the last years of his rule, and which may well 
represent a distinct issue for the terra Britonum on the marches of which it was found. 
The fifth coin from the parcel is an imitation of a penny of Adhelstan which is either 
contemporaneous with its prototype or struck very soon afterwards, while the sixth and 
last of the coins is likewise imitative and dated c. 940 with a fair degree of plausibility. 
In other words, chronologically as well as geographically the coins are so tightly bunched 
that there seem no good reason why we should not treat them as constituting for all 
practical purposes a small hoard. The terminus post quern for the concealment would 
seem to be provided by the coin of Anlaf which it is difficult to date much earlier than 
942, while the absence of English coins of Eadmund (939-46) may be thought indicative 
of bringing together if not of loss before c. 945 at the very latest. It could be significant 
that the flavour of the English element is of the eastern rather than the western half of 
England, and we would not exclude the possibility that the insular coins had been 
brought to Normandy by one or more of the followers of Thurmod and ‘Setric’ in 943, 
and especially if it could be demonstrated that the ‘Setric’ is the Sihtric presumptively 
expelled from York along with Anlaf in that very year when Regnald briefly occupied 
the Northumbrian capital. All this, though, remains speculation. What the new material 
from Mont Saint-Michel does provide is uncontestable evidence that the chroniclers 
are right when they record repeated comings and goings between Normandy and 
Brittany on the one hand, and England on the other, during that momentous decade 
c. 935-c. 945 which is seen in retrospect to have been critical for the futures of France 
and of England alike. It only remains for the present writers to express their gratitude 
to five scholars for assistance that made possible the writing of this paper, to Mr. 
C. E. Blunt, F.B.A., whose unrivalled card-indexes and expertise were always at our 
disposal, to M. Jean Lafaurie, the foremost authority on the sub-Carolingian coinages of 
France, and to Professors John Le Patourel and Lucien Musset, and to M. Pocquet of 
Haut-Jusse whose unequalled knowledge of relations between Normandy, Brittany, and 
England has convinced us that we were right after all in our own instinctive reaction 
that DV+IRB was to be interpreted as dux Britonum. 


APPENDIX A 

THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL CONTEXT OF THE DISCOVERY 

The architect who first undertook the work of restoration of the great western sub- 
structure was a certain Edouard Corroyer. A report of his to the Ministry of Fine 
Arts was dated 18 April 1876, and is preserved in the Historical Monuments Archives 
under the heading ‘Manche’ and sub-heading ‘Mont Saint-Michel’. The portion relating 
to small finds occurs in File 771 where it occupies pp. 33 and 34 together with fig. 24. 
It has also been printed as pp. 133-5 (with figures 45-7) of the Description de 1’abbaye 
du Mont-Saint-Michel (Paris, 1887). Mention is made in it of the discovery of only seven 
coins, two deniers of St. Martin of Tours, two deniers of Mans, a denier a la tete bleso- 
chinonaise, a denier of Charles of Anjou, and a gros au K of Charles V. 
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Corroyer was succeeded as architect by a certain Paul Gout. Included in File 776 
of the same series of archives is Gout’s 1902 inventory relating to small finds and to the 
abbey museum, the inventory being entitled a description of the objects brought 
together in the muniments room and in part displayed in a case made for the purpose 
in 1900. Three columns record (a) the date of finding, ( b ) the description of the find, 
and (c) remarks. For 1875 the entry in the second column runs ‘Coins, 11 silver and 11 
copper, found in the Abbey Church’, and that in the third ‘The more interesting of the 
pieces found would be in the hands of M. Corroyer’. 

Also preserved in File 776 is a letter dated 29 September 1913 and addressed by M. 
Gout to the Secretary of State for the Fine Arts. Reference is made to its being accom- 
panied by ‘the little catalogue of the different objects which have been found scattered 
throughout the abbey and which I have deposited in the room (recently restored) 
which served as the eleventh-century monks’ dormitory’. This catalogue is doubtless 
to be identified with eleven unnumbered pages of typescript accompanying the letter 
and headed ‘catalogue // of the ancient objects preserved in the Abbey // museum // 
(Ancient dormitory of the monks in the Xlth century)’. The entries numbered 89-136 
were all on exhibition in the showcases. That numbered 134 occurs on the eigth of the 
sheets and runs: 


134. Coins found in the abbey 

1 . Xth-century coin in the name of William, Duke of Brittany 

2. Penny struck by the abbey of St. Ouen, probably under Louis IV (936-954) 

3 and 4. The same 

5. Xth-century Anglo-Saxon penny 

6. Penny in the name of anlaf (941-952) 

7. Fulkes IV or Fulkes V (1060-1129) 

8. 2Ethelstan: legend on the reverse largely illegible because of damage 

9. Penny of TEthelstan (925-941) 

10. The same 

1 1 . Penny found at the centre of the crossing of the transepts 

12. The same 

Fourteen more coins, numbered 13-26, are from the Renaissance or Modern Series and 
though found in the abbey do not concern us here. 

Nos. 11 and 12 in the above list are undoubtedly the two coins which Gout had 
described on p. 406 of the second volume of his book Le Mont-Saint-Michel (Paris, 
1910) as ‘found by us beneath the pavement at the very centre of this crossing of the 
transepts’. He goes on to tell us that ‘they were contained in a cavity which had pre- 
served the cubic form of the box which had enclosed them and of which the wood had 
powdered away’, and the text-blocks (nos. 241 and 242) which illustrate them are 
captioned ‘1908 Excavations’. A note on the same page informs us that the identifica- 
tions were the work of two of the most eminent French numismatists of that period, 
Henri de La Tour and the Marquis Henri de Castellane, and there is some reason to 
suppose that the identification of all 26 of the coins listed in the 1913 catalogue had been 
entrusted to the same two gentlemen. When one of the present writers (J. Y.) was working 
on the coins in 1966, only 23 could be found, the first 12 of the pieces described above 
but only 11 of those numbered 13-26. Curiously all these last are of copper — it will 
be remembered that Gout’s 1902 note had claimed that the coins found in 1875 had 
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numbered 22, 11 silver and 11 copper. No less curiously, though, the 1913 list does not 
appear to include a single one of the 7 silver (or billon) coins listed by Corroyer in his 
1876 report. 

It would seem that in 1902 Corroyer still held a total of 22 coins, 11 silver and 11 
copper, which Gout believed had come to light in 1875, but which it is possible derive 
from a later phase of the very extensive works for which Corroyer had been responsible. 
His retention of them need not have been irregular, and may well have been thought 
fortunate inasmuch as the 7 coins which he reported to the Ministry in 1876 appear 
to have vanished without trace. The 22 coins are not described by Gout in his exhaustive 
book of 1910, and their self-evident importance is such that we must suppose that Gout 
had still to see them. Indeed, it could well have been the publication of Gout’s magnum 
opus which prompted their rediscovery. Theoretically, of course, coins 1-12 in the 1913 
list need not have come from Corroyer and could all have been found by Gout himself 
between 1910 and 1913, but the probability is that 11 of them (? nos. 1-6 and 8-12) 
were in Corroyer’s possession in 1910 and in 1902. That they derive from the works 
carried out at the abbey in the last third of the nineteenth century must seem a very 
reasonable supposition. What may seem open to question, though, is whether the coins 
were in fact found quite as early as 1875. One would give much to know whether Gout 
was drawing an inference or perhaps had positive information to this effect which we 
are denied. 

It only remains for us to thank Mme Berce, the most helpful Librarian and Archivist 
of the Ministry of Cultural Affairs. The archives in her care are extraordinarily extensive, 
but there are many lacunae. For example, no trace can be found of Gout’s detailed 
documentation in respect of the 1908 excavations which have furnished us with the 
only exact findspot for any of the coins recorded in the 1913 catalogue. 


APPENDIX B 

THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND TO THE FIND OF 
TENTH-CENTURY COINS AT MONT SAINT-MICHEL 

911 Rollo receives Upper Normandy by the Treaty of Saint-Clair-sur-Epte. 

924 Rollo is granted Bessin and Maine (Flodoard, Annals (ed. P. Lauer), p. 24). 

925 The ‘Baiocasses’ ravage the territory between the Seine and the Dive (Flodoard, Annals, 
p. 30). 

927 William Longsword does homage to Charles the Simple at Eu (Flodoard, Annals, p. 39). 

927-31 William Longsword essays the conquest of Bessin (cf. H. Prentout, Etude critique stir Dudon, 
etc. (Paris, 1916), p. 288). 

c. 930 Death of Rollo. 

931 Juhael, Count of Rennes, leads a Breton army against Normandy. It is brought to battle at 
(?) Caen by the Normans under a leader called Flestan or Felecan, but the latter is killed 
and the Normans are driven back as far as (?) Ouistreham (Prentout, pp. 284 and 288, 
basing his account on that of P. le Baud ( Histoire de Bretagne (ed. d'Hozier, Paris, 1638), 
p. 132) who had access to annals now lost). Prentout had expounded his views in a paper 
‘Les limites de la Bretagne et de la Normandie au x c siecle. La bataille de Caen (931)’ pub- 
lished in the 1912 volume of the Bulletin de geographie historique et descriptive du Comite 
des Travaux historiques (pp. 268-73), but more recently, in a paper ‘La victoire de Cancale 
remportee par les Bretons sur les Normands en l’annee 931’ printed in the Memo ires de la 
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Societe d’Histoire et d’Archeologie de Bretagne (v (1924), pp. 26-40), R. Merlet has argued on 
the strength of another of the le Baud manuscripts that we are dealing with a battle at Cancale, 
and that there is no warrant for the identifications of Caen and Ouistreham. However this 
may be, all Brittany then rose against the Normans of Mont Saint-Michel (Flodoard, Annals, 
pp. 50 and 214, cf. Hugh of Fleury, Modernorum Regum Francorum Actus (ed. G. Waitz: 
MGHS ix), pp. 381 f. : Brit tones in cornu Galliae const it uti, adversus Normannos quibus subditi 
erant insurgentes, ducetn illorum interemerunt. Quod audiens Willelmus princeps terrain 
illorum intrans duriter devastavit. Et Berengerium quidem eorum ducem potentissimum, sibi 
reconciliavit. Alanum vero , aiterum ducem illorum, a terra fugavit et sic totam Britanniam denuo 
sibi vi vindicavit; le Baud, p. 132; Prentout, pp. 288 and 289, etc.). The repulse of the Bretons 
was thus complete. Simultaneously the Normans of the Loire under Incon mounted their 
own invasion of Brittany, and succeeded in expelling a number of the inhabitants (Flodoard, 
Annals, p. 51). 

933 William Longsword is granted terrain Brittonum in ora maritima sitam (Flodoard, Annals, 
p. 55), i.e. the Cotentin and the Avranchin. The background to this grant is Charles the Bald’s 
867 cession to Count Salomon of the county of Coutances with all its dependencies ( Annals of 
St. Berlin, ed. G. Waitz, pp. 87 and 88), a cession which by definition included the Avranchin. 
It would seem, though, that in fact Breton penetration of the area extended beyond the 
strict limits of the county of Coutances, and that the Bretons had pushed as far as the Orne 
and even the Dive. Many place-names in Lower Normandy attest this Breton settlement 
(H. Prentout, Etude critique, etc., p. 286), but Breton domination had been largely overthrown 
by the groups of Normans who from 919 onwards had invaded the whole of Brittany, and 
who had driven into exile Breton leaders such as Matuidoi and Alan Wrybeard (ibid., p. 287 — 
we are concerned with a virtual invasion of Brittany by the sea-borne Normans who take 
Nantes and ravage the whole country — cf. chapters xxvii and xxviii of the Chronicle of 
Nantes (ed. R. Merlet, Paris, 1896), etc.). William Longsword’s grant of 933 was doubtless 
the consequence of a vigorous and successful campaign in the Cotentin and Avranchin, 
though Flodoard (op. et pag. cit.) records his homage to the French king (cf. Prentout, op. cit., 
p. 291 ; A. le M. de La Borderie, Histoire de Bretagne, etc. ii, pp. 378 and 379). 

933-4 Rioul, the Norman captain of the Cotentin, revolts from William Longsword (Dudo of 
Saint-Quentin, De moribus et actis primorum Normanniae ducum (ed. J. Lair, Caen, 1865), 
pp. 187-9), but is overthrown at Pre-de-la-Bataille near Rouen. 

936 Death of the French king (14/15 January). Embassy to King JEthelstan of England from the 
magnates who wish to have Louis IV as their king. Louis lands at Boulogne and is crowned 
at Laon (19 June). Later the intervention of AEthelstan secures the return of the Breton exiles 
headed by Alan Wrybeard (Flodoard, Annals, p. 63; Chronicle of Nantes, pp. 82, 83, 88, 
and 89; Dudo of Saint-Quentin, De moribus, etc., pp. 193 and 194 with confusion between 
the French king’s return and that of Alan Wrybeard, the latter clearly involving William 
Longsword’s agreement, cf. de La Borderie, op. cit. ii, pp. 409 and 410; P. Lauer, Le Regne 
de Louis IV d'Outremer (Paris, 1900), p. 80). 

937 Alan Wrybeard captures Dol and expels the Normans ( Chronicle of Nantes, p. 89; Flodoard, 
Annals, p. 68; cf. D. Morice, Histoire civile et ecclesiastique de Bretagne, i, p. 60). A general 
liberation of Brittany follows. 

939 The Bretons defeat the Normans (1 August) at Trans near St. Malo (Flodoard, Annals, p. 74; 
Chronicle of Nantes, p. 91, n. 2; cf. le Baud, op. cit., pp. 134 and 138; Lauer, op. cit., p. 81). 

940 William Longsword and Louis IV meet in the neighbourhood of Amiens (Flodoard, Annals, 
p. 75 — Dudo confuses this interview with that of 942; cf. Lauer, op. cit., pp. 50 and 51). 

942 William Longsword welcomes Louis IV to Rouen. There are present on this occasion William 
of Poitiers and the Breton leaders, these last doubtless including luhael Berenger, Budic, and 
Alan Wrybeard (Flodoard, Annals, p. 94; cf. Lauer, op. cit., p. 80 and n. 3). The treaty of 
peace concluded between the Bretons and Normans could explain the presence of the Breton 
leaders at Rouen (cf. Flodoard, Annals, p. 94; Lauer, op. cit., p. 1 17). At the end of the year 
(17 or 20 December ?) William Longsword is assassinated at Picquigny. Minority of Richard 1. 
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943 Louis IV crushes a revolt by pagan Normans led by a certain Turmod. However, a fresh 
descent on the coast under the leadership of a certain Setric impels Turmod to relapse into 
paganism. Louis IV brings them to battle, and both are slain (Flodoard, Annals, p. 88). 
According to Richer, Setric must have come up the Seine with a very sizeable force, cf. Lauer, 
op. cit., pp. 100, 101, 272, and 275; F. Lot, Les Derniers Ccirolingiens (Paris, 1891), p. 5. 

944 Quarrel between Alan Wrybeard and Berenger brings anarchy to Brittany from which the 
Normans profit. Brittany is invaded and Dol captured. The Bretons retake the city after a 
second battle goes in their favour, but the Normans win the third and generally triumph. 
The Bretons are expelled, and Normans newly arrived from overseas are settled in their 
place (Flodoard, Anna/s, p. 94; Lauer, op. cit., p. 117 and notes 2-4 — he believes that these 
Normans qui nuper a transmarinis cidvenerant regionibus were most probably those who had 
arrived the previous year). Louis IV sets out for Normandy and arrives at Rouen. Hugh the 
Great lays siege to Bayeux, but Louis IV orders him to desist. Hugh obeys, and Louis is 
received at Bayeux (Flodoard, Annals, p. 95). 

945 Hagrold, the commander at Bayeux, seeks a meeting with the king, but the interview at 
Salines-de-Corbon on the banks of the Dive near Corbon-en-Auge is in reality a trap. Louis 
IV succeeds in escaping (13 July) and takes refuge at Rouen where, however, he is taken 
prisoner by the Normans of that city who hand him over to Hugh the Great (Flodoard, 
Annals, pp. 98 and 99; Dudo de Saint-Quentin, De moribus, etc., pp. 239-41 — where Hagrold 
is styled a Danish king; cf. Prentout, op. cit., p. 359, etc.; Lauer, op. cit., pp. 133 and 287). 



THE CROWNED BUST COINAGE OF EDMUND 

939-946 


C. E. BLUNT 


In the reign of Athelstan, 924-39, there appeared on the coins for a limited time the 
place of mintage and it is noteworthy that the only mint recorded in East Anglia is 
Norwich and that, for a large area of the east midlands stretching up to the Humber, 
no mint-signed coins are known. It appears that a certain latitude was given to what 
was later known as the Danelaw and that the order requiring the moneyer to add the 
place of mintage was, outside Norwich, either not applicable or was not enforced, 
for there is no reason to think that such places as Lincoln and Stamford (to name but 
two) did not have mints at this time. It also appears that in East Anglia there was a 
preference for coins bearing the royal head, as opposed to Mercia where it is rarely 
found. 

By the end of Athelstan’s reign the practice of identifying coins by their mints had 
been discontinued except, notably, at Norwich where the crowned-bust type persisted. 
This remained the position under Edmund and in his reign mint-signatures are quite 
exceptional (except at Norwich) and, where they do occur, are represented today by 
virtually isolated surviving coins. 1 

Edmund’s Norwich issues, which are again of crowned-bust type {BMC vi), present 
a complete contrast. Here the names of six moneyers are found, all of whom struck 
the corresponding type for Athelstan. It is clear that we have here continuity. The six 
moneyers are : Barbe, Eadgar, Giongbald, Hrodgar, Manen, and Manticen (PI. IV. 1-7). 

In addition to Edmund’s mint-signed coins of the crowned-bust type there are a 
number of moneyers of this type who clearly give no mint: Bosa, Bruinic (PI. IV. 12-13), 
Ergimbalt, Fredard, Fugel (PI. IV. 19-21), and Winide (?) (PI. IV. 25): and a few others 
where it is possible that elements of a mint-signature may be intended. Some of these 
latter have at different times been attributed to Bath, Dorchester, Exeter, London, 
and Oxford and it is to this group that attention is here particularly directed. 

The coins on which there are possible elements of mint-names are as follows : 


Moneyer 

1 . Gear(es) ? 

2. NoSer 

3. Boe 


1 Three with the Circumscription Cross type both 
sides ( BMC — , North 699) : Wallingford (Forum hoard 
302), Chester (B.M. ex Chester (1950) hoard 118 and 
Forum hoard 382); two with obverse circumscription 
cross, reverse circumscription rosette ( BMC iv, North 
C 9039 


Reference 

Lockett 2744 (PI. IV. 8) 

Roy. Belfast Acad. Insn. (PI. IV. 9) 

(a) Forum hoard 308 

( b ) Found near Kings Lynn c. 1940, writer’s 
collection (PI. IV. 10) 

(c) with retrograde rev. inscription. National 
Museum of Wales. Fd. at Caerwent c. 1967 
(PI. IV. 11) 

700): Chester ( BMC 1) and Derby (Forum hoard 
398); and one of the Two-line type ( BMC i, North 
691) with doubtful reading Derby. Of these the only 
strictly regular coin is the one of the Wallingford 
mint. 

C 


‘ Mint ’ reading 

BDAON 

BA 

Bt 
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Moneyer 

'Mint' reading 

Reference 

Clac 

EX, EIITX 

AIUTD-f" 

Seven specimens recorded : BM (4) (PI. IV. 14 and 
17); SCBI Oxford 358 (PL IV. 16); Lockett 
3697; Blunt ex Carlyon-Britton 1685 (PI. IV. 
15) 

‘Elact’ 

REYON 

Forum hoard 326 (PI. IV. 18) 

Iohan 

DORNC 

BM ex Chester (1950) TT 119 (PL IV. 5) 

Reingrim 

O, OX 

BM ex Barnett 1935 (PL IV. 23); SCBI Oxford 


356/7; BMC 156 (PI. IV. 22); Lockett 586 
(PI. IV. 24) 


With some of these one can deal quite easily. The Clac coins (no. 4) when viewed 
together show that no mint-name is intended. What has been taken as ex (and has led 
to an Exeter attribution in the past) may be seen to be the last letter of mone followed 
by a cross, probably as a space filler. The coins by this moneyer in the name of Eadred 
point to the same conclusion. Brooke has already scouted the attribution of one of 
Clac’s coins to London. 1 A die-link is found with a coin of Fugel (PL IY. 21 and 15). 
There is also a die-link with a coin of Reingrim (PI. IY. 14 and 24). Another feature these 
three moneyers have in common is that all three are known in Edmund’s Two-line 
type. 2 This is in marked contrast to the Norwich moneyers, none of whom is known in 
this type. 

Reingrim (no. 7) is also unlikely to be attempting to add a mint, though Oxford has 
been suggested. On three of the recorded specimens there is just an o after moneta 
and it is only on SCBI Oxford 356 and B.M. ex Barnett (PI. IV. 3) that this is followed 
by an x. This seems likely to be little more than a space-filler, as with the Clac coin just 
mentioned, and the association of Clac, Fugel, and Reingrim is strengthened by the die- 
links just referred to, on one of which the obverse legend has the curious ending reptx 
(PI. IV. 14 and 24). 

No. 5. The coin in the Forum hoard appears to be unique and the name in the form 
in which it there occurs otherwise unknown. It seems likely that Clac (possibly clacc) 
may be intended, but I have not traced any die-link with one of his coins. I can make 
no suggestion for interpreting reyon, but Clac is the Old Danish name Klak (or Old 
Norse Klakkr). 

No. 6 was doubtfully attributed to Dorchester in the report on the Chester hoard 3 
but this cannot be sustained. The obverse is of good work but the reverse is clearly by a 
less competent hand. The attribution to Dorchester and to a moneyer Iohan was put 
forward on the assumption that the reverse legend was retrograde, which some of its 
ill-formed letters might well suggest. But if read the normal way it can be interpreted as 
a degraded form of the name of the moneyer Hrodgar followed by monoi in which 
case it would be an irregular reverse of the Norwich mint. A die-link with the obverse 
would provide the conclusive evidence, but so far I have not traced one. 

This leaves nos. 1-3, on each of which a possible mint-name beginning with b is 
found. Brooke attributed no. 2 to Bath, 4 a not unreasonable interpretation, in isolation, 
of ba. But there is no reason to believe that the type with the crowned bust was struck 
by Edmund in the western part of the country. The name, NocSer, not seemingly a 

1 BMC ii, p. 125, no. 2; NC 1925, p. 361. by Dr. Harris’s kind permission). 

2 Clac, BMC 36; Fugel, BMC 69; Reingrim, E. J. 3 BAUxxvii (1952-4), p. 144. 

Harris coll, (the last unpublished and recorded here 4 English Coins , p. 61. 
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common one, is found on a number of coins of Athelstan’s of his Two-line type with the 
coarse lettering which is associated with the north-eastern part of the country, and on 
one of similar style on which the obverse reading is anlef rex n, presumably for Anlaf 
(Forum hoard 385). I have no record of it on a coin of Edmund’s successor Eadred. 
A further link between this ‘north-eastern’ type of Athelstan and these Edmund coins 
with crowned bust is that the moneyers Clac and Fugel are also found striking both 
types. 

No. 1, also represented today by a single specimen, is difficult of interpretation. In 
the Bruun sale catalogue (lot 100) it was tentatively attributed to Exeter, an attribution 
that must surely be abandoned. The legend appears to read +XLARtrDOBAON. 
On East Anglian coins the occasional runic letter is found considerably later than on 
other coins, though none has been noted as late as the second quarter of the tenth 
century. 1 If one can accept the possibility of runic letters occurring so late, the moneyer’s 
name may be read geares. In this event it might be an unrecorded Old English name 
Gecini, from Old English gearu, adj. ‘prepared, ready’, which also occurs as an element 
in two early compound names : Gearuman, Gearured. The correct form of the genitive 
should be gearwes. This is, of course, largely conjectural. 

No. 3 at least presents no problem as to its reading, though its interpretation certainly 
does so. The coin found near Kings Lynn 2 and the one in the Forum hoard are from the 
same reverse die, though the obverse dies differ. Both of the latter are similar in style 
and have a widely splayed m in the king’s name, in marked contrast to the narrow M 
more commonly found which is made up of two vertical lines with a link at the top from 
which there usually depends a smaller vertical. A coin similar in style and also with the 
widely splayed m is found by the Norwich moneyer Eadgar (PI. IV. 2), and it seems 
reasonable to associate the boe coins with that general area. 

The moneyer’s name presents some difficulty. It could possibly be a blundered form 
of boiga, a name found at Bedford in the reign of Eadwig. boge is found producing a 
similar type for Edgar but his coin must be some fifteen years later than those by boe. 
An alternative and perhaps more probable interpretation is the Old Danish Boi, 
later Bo, though the final -e is troublesome (we would expect -z) at this early date. Are, 
however, is the regular form of the Old Danish, Old Norse, name Ari and is found on 
coins of Edmund which, stylistically, appear to come from the north-eastern part of the 
country. It would, of course, be in keeping for a Scandinavian name to occur on coins 
of Edmund’s crowned bust type. 

In addition to the two specimens of no. 3 already mentioned, a curious piece was 
found at Caerwent, Monmouth 3 which has a similar reverse legend but retrograde 
(PI. IY. 11). The bust on this coin is far cruder than on the other two. Its weight is 16T 
gr. which is substantially lighter than other coins of this type. Most weigh over 20 gr., 
a number over 23 and one or two over 25. It is clearly an irregular piece, either imitative 
or a contemporary forgery. 4 

Looking at this group, nos. 1-3, together the question arises whether a mint-name is 

1 The latest example I have noted is on a coin of very curious piece, made the more interesting by its 
the East Anglian king Edmund, 855-70 ( SCB1 western findspot. 

Reading 36). 1 The coin was ftrst published in Arch. Camb. cxix 

2 I am much indebted to Mr. Norman Field for (1970), p. 76 where, however, it is mistakenly stated 

originally bringing this coin to my notice. that it die-links with the other two specimens. 

3 I have to thank Mr. Dolley for particulars of this 
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intended and if so what. The obvious candidate is Bedford. That Bedford does not 
appear as a mint on coins of Athelstan need not prejudice acceptance of it as a mint 
under Edmund: it is in the area where mint-signed coins are not found in Athelstan’s 
reign. Equally its absence under Eadred is of no significance, because so few of his 
coins bear mint-names. Under Eadwig, however, Bedford does appear as one of his 
relatively few identifiable mints and an active one at that. So Bedford is a possibility. 
But the forms in which the name is found on these few coins must make it necessary 
to treat its acceptance with considerable reserve. 

It may be worth noting here that coins exist of Edgar on which the letters bi and b 
occur at the end of the reverse legend. 1 All are by the moneyer Eofermund who may be 
confidently said to have worked at Tamworth on the strength of a coin formerly in the 
Carlyon-Britton collection (lot 462 in his sale) where the mint-name is indisputable. 
There does not appear to be any connection between these coins and the Edmund ones 
reading bi. 

I have noticed two further die-links between moneyers in this series and these may 
usefully be recorded here. One occurs at Norwich where Barbe (formerly Elmore Jones 
collection but not in his 1971 sale) shares an obverse die with Manticen (RMC4, pi. IV. 7). 
The other is between two coins on which there is no attempt at a mint-signature. 
One is by Bruinic (PI. IV. 13), the other has an enigmatical name reading khUiPE 
(PI. IV. 25). Sir Frank Stenton considered Winide a possible interpretation, but 
Dr. von Feilitzen felt unable to venture any opinion on what is clearly a corrupt form. 2 

Edmund’s reign was a relatively short one, from 939 to 946. It can be shown that the 
crowned-bust type was issued early in it: the Norwich coins of Edmund are a continua- 
tion of the issue there in the name of Athelstan and all the six Norwich moneyers 
recorded for Edmund had struck there for his predecessor. On Edmund’s death two of 
the same men, Hrodgar and Manne, are found striking the type there for his successor 
Eadred, 3 and there are other links showing the continuity of the issue of the type : on 
the coins without mint-signature Fredard is found on the crowned-bust type for all 
three kings; 4 Clac’s name is also found on coins of all three, 5 but, as has been noted, 
his coins of Athelstan are of the Two-line type; Bruini(n)c is found on the crowned-bust 
type for Edmund and Eadred; 6 a reverse die of Edmund of Reingrim’s survived to be 
used on Eadred’s coins (PI. IV. 24 and 26). 7 North gives Sperflinc in this type for 
Edmund. I have not seen the coin, but it may well exist as Sperlinc is known for Eadred 
in the type. 8 

The sum of the evidence is clearly therefore that the type was issued throughout 
Edmund’s reign. Geographically it is essentially connected with the eastern part of the 
country and specifically with East Anglia; the only certainly identifiable mint is Norwich, 
but there are letters on a few other coins which make it a possibility (though not as yet 
a probability) that Bedford may eventually be added. 

1 B.M. ex Chester (1950) 462/3; Carlyon-Britton 6 Edmund, B.M. ex Chester (1950) 121; Eadred, 

459 and 1042; SCBI Edinburgh 574. B.M. ex Chester (1950) 248. 

2 See SCBI Reading, p. 13. 7 Lockett 586 and SCBI Oxford 378. 

3 Hrodgar, Drabble 423; Monne, SCBI Oxford 8 Lockett 3703. It is, however, just possible that 

377, etc. North has made a slip; a cast in the British Museum 

4 Athelstan, Forum hoard 178; Edmund, BMC 154, of Lockett 3703 was placed in the tray next to the 

etc. ; Eadred, Drabble 442. coins of Edmund of this type and confusion could 

6 Athelstan, BMC 100, etc.; Edmund, as noted easily have arisen, 
above; Eadred, BMC 110-12, etc. 
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In conclusion I must express my gratitude to Dr. O. von Feilitzen who has, with his 
usual kindness, given me his opinion on some of the personal names found on these 
coins and on the question of the possibility that Bedford might be one of the mints 
involved. While I have drawn extensively on what he has told me, it must be made clear 
that the conclusions reached are my own responsibility. 

I am also indebted to Mr. Dolley and to Mr. Field for bringing to my notice the two 
important coins referred to above; and, for providing material for the plates and 
permission to publish here, to Miss M. M. Archibald of the British Museum, to Mr. 
G. C. Boon of the National Museum of Wales, to Mr. W. A. Seaby of the Ulster 
Museum, where the small collection originally in the Royal Belfast Academical Institu- 
tion is now housed, to Professor Panvini Rosati of the Museo Nazionale, Rome and to 
Mr. P. Mitchell of A. H. Baldwin & Sons Ltd. 


LIST OF COINS ILLUSTRATED (PL. IV) 


1. Norwich 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8. BDAON 

9. BA 

10. B[ 

11 . 

12. No mint 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. Eadred 


Barbe BMC 3 

Eadgar. A. H. Baldwin & Sons Ltd. 

Giongbald. B.M. ex Chester hoard 
Hrodgar. Lockett 2745 

„ B.M. ex Chester hoard 
Manen. Lockett 589 
Manticen. BMC 4 
Gear(es)?. Lockett 2744 
Nother. Roy. Belfast Acad. Insn. 

Boe. Blunt 

„ (retrograde). National Museum of Wales, fd. at Caerwent 
Bosa. Blunt 

Bruinic. B.M. ex Chester hoard 
Clac. B.M.A. 546 
„ Blunt 

„ SCSI Oxford 358 
„ BMC 150 

‘Elact’. Rome ex Forum hoard 
Ergimbalt. B.M. 

Fredard. Carlyon-Britton 985 
Fugel. Blunt 
Reingrim. BMC 156 

„ B.M. ex Barnett 

„ Lockett 586 

‘Winidek SCBI Reading 52 
No mint, Reingrim. SCBI Oxford 378 







THE BRITISH COINS IN THE GISORS (1970) 

HOARD 


F. DUMAS AND J. D. BRAND 

In May 1970 a workman discovered a large hoard of coins in Gisors (Eure), the town 
in the Norman Vexin near which had been the traditional meeting place between the 
kings of England and France until the former lost Normandy at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. The find spot was in the court of a house built on the medieval walls 
of the town. The hoard when found was in a three-legged bronze pot and had corroded 
into a solid green mass. The coins had been in a hemp sack and considerable traces of 
this were still adhering to the coin mass. The lump of green metal, weighing some 151, 
kilogrammes, was carefully cleaned and the coins separated by the Laboratoire d’Archeo- 
logie des Metaux, Nancy, and the greatest number of coins proved, naturally, to be 
French — both regal and feudal. In what had been the bottom of the sack, however, 
were the remains of a leather bag or purse, which had contained several hundred ‘foreign’ 
coins, mostly English Short Cross pennies. It seems likely that all of the foreign coins, 
with the possible exception of the odd stray piece, had been segregated in this purse by 
the original owner of the hoard. A full report of the find will appear in due course in 
a French journal, but the editors invited Madame Dumas, a conservatew of the Biblio- 
theque Nationale, 1 to publish the British content in BNJ. She invited Mr. Brand to 
collaborate with her in the publication of this part of the hoard. 

Table I gives a summary of the total contents of the hoard. The French coins were 
mainly of an alloy containing a high proportion of copper. These were heavily corroded 
and, in the cleaning, some disintegrated. The total number of coins originally present 
cannot, therefore, be accurately determined, but the table gives the number of complete, 
or largely complete, pieces together with the weight of the fragments. The French coins 
will be discussed in detail elsewhere, but it should be noted that on their evidence the 
hoard was deposited after 1241, because of the presence of a denier of Alphonse de 
Poitiers from the mint of Riom. One of the few German coins is a pfennig of Conrad 
von Hochstaden, from the mint of Attendorn, on which he is described as archbishop : 
he was not appointed archbishop of Cologne until 22 May 1244. 

Of the coins from the British Isles, twelve pennies are from Ireland, in the name of 
King John: an issue made between 1205 and c. 1210. Thirteen pennies and two cut half- 
pennies are from Scotland, all but one in the name of William the Lion. Although 
William died in 1214, coins continued to be issued in his name until after c. 1230, when 
Alexander II finally put his name on the currency. The bulk of the British portion was 
provided by England: 824 pennies and 40 cut halves of pennies. 


1 The law of treasure trove in France is rather has the right, indeed the duty, to examine and record 
different from that in England. A hoard is shared all finds of coins and has a pre-emptive right to 

equally between the finder and the owner of the land. purchase any or all of the contents for its collection. 
The Cabinet des Medailles of the BibliothequeNationale 
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TABLE I 

Provisional Summary of the Hoard 

d. = denier 
ob. = obole 

L. = J. Lafaurie, Les Monnaies des rots de France, i (Paris, 1951) 

PA. = F. Poey d’Avant, Monnaies feodales de France, 3 vols. (Paris, 1858-62) 


FRENCH REGAL COINS 

Philip I (1060-1108) 


Etampes 

L. 61 

1 d. 

Orleans 

L. 68 

1 d. 

Louis VI (1108-39) 

Chateau-Landon 

L. 102 

6 d. 


L. 103 

12 d. 

Etampes 

L. 112 

50 d. 


L. 113 

7 d. 


L. 114 

14 d. 


L. 113 or 114 

3 d. 


L. 115 

20 d. 

Pontoise 

L. 134 

99 d. 


L. 133 or 134 

4 d. 


L. 135 

3 d. 

Senlis 

L. 157 

5 d. 

Louis VII (1 137-80) 

Bourges 

L. 145 

105 d. 

Mantes 

L. 150 

23 d. 

Paris 

L. 138 

3 d. 


L. 139 

899 d.- 


L. 140 

1 d. 


L. 141 

145 d. 


L. 142 

157 d. 


L. ? 

45 d. 

Pontoise 

L. 155 

7 d. 


L. 156 

11 d. 

Louis VI or Louis VII 

Orleans 

L. 130 or 154 

214 d. 

Pontoise 

L. 134-5 or 155-6 

1 d. 

Philip II Augustus (1180-1223) 

Arras 

L. 183 

771 d. 


L. 184 

3,847 d. 


L. 183 or 184 

176 d. 

Bourges 

L. 166 

4 d. 

Laon (Bishop Roger de Rozoy: 1180-1201) 

L. 173 

24 d. 

Montreuil 

L. 187 

308 d. 

Paris 

L. 181 

1,990 d. 


L. 182 

3 ob 

Peronne 

L. 189 

138 d. 

Saint-Omer 

L. 191 

51 d. 

Tours 

L. 193 

2 d. 

Louis VII or Philip II 

Paris 

L. ? 

25 d. 

Louis VIII and Louis IX (1223-66) 

Tours 

L. 195 

8 d. 


+ 3-19 g. 
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TABLE I (i COUt .) 


FRENCH FEUDAL COINS 

Abbeville William III (1 191-1221). PA. iii, pi. clvi. 14-15. 106 d. 

Bar Henry II (1214-40). L. Maxe-Werly, Histoire numismatique du Barrois 

(Brussels, 1895), p. 17. 4 d. 

Boulogne Reginald de Dammartin (1191-1212). PA. iii, pi. cliv. 24. 119 d. 

Chartres Anonymous. PA. i, pi. xxxiv. 4 var. 1 d. 

Celles Robert de Mehun (1198-1239). PA. i, pi. xlv. 5. 1 d. 

Dijon Hugh IV (1218-72). A. de Barthelemy, Essai sur les mommies des dues 

de Bourgogne (Dijon, 1849), pi. ii. 14. 28 ob. 

Dreux Robert I-III (1 137-1234). PA. i, pi. ii. 25. 128 d. 

Le Mans Immobilized monogram of Herbert. PA. i, pi. xxx. 1-3. 4 d. 

Meaux Stephen de la Chapelle (1161-71). PA. iii, pi. cxxxix. 25. 1 d. 

Peter I (1 172—4). PA. iii, pi. cxxxix. 26. 3 d. 

Nantes Anonymous. PA. i, pi. x. 2. 6 d. 

Nevers Herve de Donzy (1199-1223). PA. i, pi. xliv. 18. 3 d. 

Provins Theobald III (1 197-1201). PA. iii. 5978. 2 d. 

Theobald IV (1201-53). PA. iii, pi. cxxxviii. 24. 14 d. 

Reims Samson (1 140-62). PA. iii, pi. cxl. 21. 6 d. 

Henry I (1162-76). Id. 22. 6 d. 

William I (1176-1204). PA. iii, pi. cxli. 1. 23 d. 

Guy II (1204-7). Id. 3. 15 d. 

Alberic (1207-19). Id. 4. 40 d. 

William II (1219-24). Id. 5. 452 d. 

Henry II (1227^10). Id. 6. 99 d. 

William I or II. 40 d. 

Uncertain. 6 d.+2-66 g. 

Rennes Anonymous. PA. i, pi. x. 6. 7 d. 

Riom Alphonse de Poitiers (1229/30-1271). PA. i, pi. 1. 5 Id. 

Tours Abbey of St. Martin. PA. i, pi. xxxi. 15-16. 12 d. 

Saint Quentin Eleanor (1183-1214). PA. iii, pi. clvi. 6. 153 d. 

Id. 7. 4 d. 

Troyes Theobald IV (1201-53). PA. iii, pi. cxxxviii. 11. 5 d. 

NON-FRENCH COINS 
(Detailed in the Appendix) 

Low Countries 4 mailles 

England (see also Table II) 824 pennies 

40 half pennies 

Germany 8 pfennigs 

Ireland 12 pennies 

Scotland 13 pennies 

2 half pennies 

Pellet of silver 2-44 g. 


It has recently been shown quite conclusively that English coin circulated as currency 
in north-western France up to 1204. 1 There is some documentary evidence to suggest 
that it also circulated for many years after that date: this evidence is, however, 
little more than official rates of exchange between English pennies and French deniers. 2 
A question which has to be asked, therefore, is whether the English coins in the Gisors 
hoard were a parcel from general currency in France or a parcel, or parcels, recently 
arrived from England. A detailed list of the non-French coins is given in the Appendix 
to this paper, and a summary of the English coins by mints and classes is given as Table 
II. All of the English pieces were of the Short Cross type issued between 1180 and 1247. 

1 J. Yvon, ‘Esterlins a la croix courte dans les moitie du xm e siecle’, BNJ xxxix (1970), pp. 24-60. 
tresors frangais de la fin du xn e et de la premiere 2 Ibid., p. 32, note 3. 
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All of the eight major classes into which Short Cross pennies are currently divided 1 are 
present. Only one hoard found in the British Isles is recorded as ending with class VIII 
of this issue : the small find from Wrexham published in the preceding volume of this 
Journal. 2 Only two hoards from the Continent are recorded as ending with class VIII: 
the two hoards from Ribe in Denmark which are so similar to each other that one 
must suspect that they are from the same parcel direct from England if not, indeed, 
two parts of the same hoard. 3 Thus the Gisors hoard could be an important addition 
to the evidence available for currency in England in the mid-thirteenth century. The 
chronology currently in use postulates that pennies of class VIII of the Short Cross 
coinage were issued from c. 1242 to 1247. 4 

TABLE II 

English Coins by Mints and Classes 


PENNIES 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

London 

14 

1 

1 

12 

Canterbury 



2 

21 

Bury St. Edmunds 





Carlisle 

1 




Chichester 





Durham 




I 

Exeter 

1 




Ipswich 





Lincoln 

3 




Lynn 





Northampton/Norwich 

4 




Oxford 

1 




Rochester 





Shrewsbury 





Wilton 

2 




Winchester 

2 




Worcester 

1 




York 

1 


1 

4 

Rhuddlan 

, . 




Uncertain 










Irregular 

30 

1 

4 

38 

HALF-PENCE 

London 

4 




Canterbury 




4 

York 

1 



1 

Uncertain 

2 










7 

__ 

‘ * 

5 


1 L. A. Lawrence, ‘The Short Cross Coinage, 
1180-1247’, BNJ xi (1915), pp. 59-100, as modified by 
F. Elmore Jones, ‘The Last Short-Cross Issue of 
Henry III (Class VIII)’, BNJ xxv (1947), pp. 286 90: 
and J. D. Brand, ‘Some Short Cross Questions’, BNJ 
xxxiii (1964), pp. 57-69, and ‘The Short Cross Coins 
of Rhuddlan’, BNJxxx iv (1965), pp. 90-7. 

2 J. M. Lewis ‘A Short Cross H oard from Wrexham', 

BNJ xxxix (1970), pp. 19-23. No. 22 on that listing 

of the hoard is of class VI. 


V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Irregular 

Total 

53 

71 

200 

li 

3 

366 

26 

20 

261 

16 

1 

347 


1 

27 

1 


29 





. . 

1 

T 





2 






1 






1 

3 





6 

1 




. . 

1 

9 





13 

4 




. . 

5 






2 






2 

12 




1 

15 






1 

i 





8 





3 

3 



15 

3 


J8_ 

114 

92 

503 

31 

~8 

821 





_3 

3 





j_i 

824 

3 

5 

3 



15 

3 

2 

6 



15 

2 





4 

2 


1 


1 

6 

To 


To 


1 

40 


3 G. Galster, ‘A Find of English Coins at Ribe, 
Denmark', NC 1916, pp. 378-98; L. A. Lawrence 
'Note on the Ribe Find’, NC 1916, pp. 399-401; 
G. Galster, Nordisk Numismatisk Arsskrift, 1959, 
pp. 165-6; J. D. Brand and I. H. Stewart, ‘A Second 
F ind of English Sterlings from Ribe (1958)’ (in the 
press). 

1 BNJ xxxiii (1964), pp. 57-69, and see also 
D. M. Metcalf’s Introduction to SCBI 12, Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford II, p. xii. 
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How can we assess whether the Gisors hoard included a parcel of coins arrived 
recently from England? Or whether it was an accumulation from English coins used as 
currency in France? Whilst no certain answer can ever be given, and it may of course 
have been a mixture of the two, the probabilities can be investigated. 1 But first must be 
considered the question of whether the English coin used as currency in France would 
have shown a similar mix to that used in England : if the two were identical, investigation 
of the wider question would be fruitless. From 1066 to 1204 there was considerable 
traffic between England and Normandy. The nobility of England after the Conquest was 
largely Norman. Family ties would encourage travel between the two countries. More 
important, perhaps, a portion of the landowning classes held estates in both England 
and Normandy. The Church, in its higher orders at least, was largely supra-national 
and the clergy travelled extensively. Most important, in the latter half of the twelfth 
century, were the territorial ambitions of the Angevin kings. Henry II of England spent 
most of his reign in his continental territories: defending them against the kings and 
major magnates of France; expanding them at the expense of his neighbours; controlling 
his turbulent subjects there. Henry demanded, and received, support from England for 
his continental adventures, both in men and money. The major part of the money 
transported across the Channel, both official and private, would have been melted and 
recoined into the local deniers. Continental coins are virtually never found in England 
in the twelfth century; English pennies are seldom found south of the Loire. Only in 
the Plantagenet sphere of influence north of the Loire, and then only in the last few years 
of that century and the first few of the next, are English coins found regularly. The 
increasing pressure of Philip Augustus on Richard I and more particularly on John, 
culminating in the loss of Normandy to the French crown, seems to be the reason for 
the currency of pennies. The normal administration was breaking down : pennies were 
not all turned into deniers, but were circulated. Every recorded hoard that was deposited 
in the English lands north of the Loire in the decade up to 1204 contained a proportion 
of English pence. After that date only a few hoards did so. Up to 1204 the constant 
coming and going of persons, the large sums of money sent over from England to 
Normandy for the purposes of waging war, both would have ensured that the coin 
circulating there was of a similar nature, a similar mix, to the currency circulating in 
England itself. After 1204 these sources virtually ceased. English coinage current in 
Normandy thereafter would largely be still from the pre-1204 stock with minor later 
additions. One would therefore expect any hoard deposited in Normandy after 1204, 
which included English pennies from general circulation there, to have a greater per- 
centage of early coins than a hoard of similar date deposited in England. 

There are two large hoards found in England which were deposited late in the currency 
of Short Cross class VII. One, that from Eccles found in 1864, 2 is so ill recorded, how- 
ever, that it is of limited value for comparison purposes and must be used with great 
caution. The even larger hoard found in Colchester in 1902 3 is thus the only one available 
for full comparison purposes. The early class VII hoard found at Clifton in 1947 4 is 

1 See J. D. Brand, ‘Some Notes on Interpretation supplementary information is given on p. 294 of 
of Hoard-Evidence in the Short Cross Period’, the same volume. 

Cunobelin, 1967, pp. 30-5, for a discussion of the 3 H. A. Grueber, ‘A Find of Silver Coins at 
validity of English hoards found abroad. Colchester’, NC 1903, pp. 111-76. 

2 W. S. W. Yaux, ‘Some Notes on the Eccles Find 4 R. A. G. Carson, ‘The Clifton (Lancashire) 
of Silver Coins’, NC 1865, pp. 219-54. Some valuable Find of Short Cross Pennies’, NC 1947, pp. 80-2. 
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useful as a starting-point, and there are three late hoards found outside the British 
Isles which have the appearance of parcels straight from England : one is that known 
as ‘France 1897’ 1 and the other two are from Ribe in Denmark. 2 Table III records 
the contents of all these hoards by mints. The most noticeable, and significant, feature 
is the rise in the proportion of Canterbury mint coins relative to those of London. 


TABLE III 

English Pennies by Mints in Selected Hoards 



Clifton 

Eccles 



No. 

% 

No. 

% 

London 

34 

55-8 

2,643 

44-8 

Canterbury 

13 

213 

2,279 

386 

Bury St. 





Edmunds 

1 

16 

212 

3-6 

Other mints 


18-0 


9-6 

Carlisle 



15 


Chichester 



31 


Durham 



22 


Exeter 

1 


19 


Ipswich 



18 


Lincoln 

1 


58 


Lynn 



14 


Northampton 




/Norwich 

1 


105 


Oxford 



13 


Rochester 



18 


Shrewsbury 



3 


Wilton 



3 


Winchester 

5 


142 


Worcester 



1 


York 

3 


96 


Rhuddlan 



9 


Uncertain 

2 

3-3 

198 

3-4 


61 

100-0 

5,899 

1000 


Ratio 

London; Canterbury 2-6: 1 1*2:1 


‘ France ’ 

Colchester 

Gisors 

No 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

269 

47-1 

5,096 

482 

366 

44-6 

215 

37-7 

4,125 

390 

347 

42-3 

29 

5 1 

457 

4 3 

29 

3-5 


5'6 

21 

8-3 

1 

7*4 

2 


28 


2 




21 


1 


2 


48 


1 




34 




3 


100 


6 




20 


1 


4 


122 


13 


1 


21 


5 




9 


2 




6 






8 


2 


10 


247 


15 




15 


1 


8 


157 


8 


2 


15 


3 


26 

4-5 

22 

0-2 

18 

2*2 

571 

100-0 

10,572 

1000 

821 

100-0 


1*3:1 

1*2 

: 1 


•1:1 


Ribe 1 

Ribe II 

Wrexham 

No. 

Jo 

No. 

% 

No. % 

551 

451 

77 

46-7 

27 

43-5 

559 

45-7 

76 

461 

29 

468 

39 

3-2 

5 

3-0 

5 

8-1 


6-0 


4-2 


6-1 

2 






i 

4 






6 


1 




3 






5 

1 


1 

1 




18 


2 




4 

1 






1 

20 


2 




6 

1 






1,222 

100-0 

165 

100-0 

62 

100-0 

1-0:1 


•0: 1 


0-9:1 


Detailed analysis of hoard evidence (not reproduced here) shows that the output at 
London was much higher than that at Canterbury until, at least, c. 1216 and perhaps 
for a few years after that. Through most of the issues of class VII, however, Canterbury’s 
output was in excess of that of London, and this is borne out by the Exchange accounts 
which survive for much of the period. 3 The mint accounts show that Canterbury only 
declined again after 1242, when class VIII is presumed to have been introduced. Through- 
out most, if not all, of the period of issue of class VII then, the proportion of coins of 
Canterbury to those of London in the currency stock of the country should gradually 
rise. In general terms, the higher that proportion in a hoard, the later the hoard should 
be. Similarly, as the last of the provincial mints had been closed c. 1218, apart from 
Bury St. Edmunds, coins from those mints should thereafter provide a gradually 
diminishing percentage of the coin stock, and accordingly the percentage of provincial 
mint coins in a hoard should be indicative of its relative date. 

A third factor which may be used for determining relative dates of late Short Cross 
hoards has been postulated: 4 the percentage in the total hoard of the London moneyers 

1 L. A. Lawrence, ‘On a Hoard of Short Cross 3 C. E, Blunt and J. D. Brand, ‘Mint Output of 

Pennies’, NC 1897, pp. 235-44. Henry III’, BNJ xxxix (1970), pp. 61-6. 

2 See note 3 on page 25. There are some other J J. D. Brand and R. H. M. Dolley, ‘Two “New’’ 
late hoards which have been deliberately omitted Yorkshire Hoards of Short Cross Pennies’, BNJ 
from the comparative tables for a variety of reasons, xxxii (1963), pp. 94-8. 
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Abel, Ilger, Rau(l)f, and Walter. These four were very prolific and, possibly, the only 
moneyers active in the whole country in the early emissions of class VI. In late class VI 
they are rejoined by the Canterbury mint and by small emissions from Bury St. Edmunds, 
and there were tiny issues from Durham, Winchester, and York in 1217/18. Thus the 
relative output of these four London moneyers reduced very considerably after c. 1216. 
Although three of them continued striking in the early years of class VII, even so their 
coins together formed a diminishing proportion of the coins in circulation. The figures 
are set out in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 

Selected Moneyers 



Clifton 

Eccles 

‘ France ’ 

Colchester 

Gisors 

Ribe I 

Ribe II 

Wrexham 

Abel 

6 

398 

17 

463 

33 

39 

5 


Ilger 

7 

633 

44 

760 

54 

64 

3 

4 

Rau(l)f 

8 

441 

28 

610 

36 

57 

9 

2 

Walter 

4 

136 

31 

83 

22 

36 

3 

1 


25 

1,608 

120 

1,916 

145 

196 

20 

7 

% of total 

41 

27 

21 

18 

18 

16 

12 

11 


Fourthly, the proportion of coins of class VII (and VIII) should rise as the date of 
deposit is deferred. Unfortunately several of the hoards were found, and largely dis- 
persed, before Lawrence published his definitive classification. 1 For the late hoards, 
however, we do have the classification evolved by (Sir) John Evans in 1865. 2 His classes 
roughly correspond with those of Lawrence as follows : 

Evans Lawrence 

I and II I-IV 

III and IV V and VI 

V VII 

— VIII 

Whilst the criteria for Evans class V and Lawrence class VII are slightly different, they 
are close enough for most practical purposes. The analysis of the hoards by classes is 
set out on Table V. 

There are thus four ways of comparing late Short Cross hoards for comparability of 
mix. As can be seen from Tables III, IV, and V, the English content of the Gisors hoard 
fits easily into place on all of the criteria, and thus may be presumed to have been 
mainly, if not necessarily wholly, put together in England rather than in France. 

In his recent paper Yvon remarked that French hoards including English coins 
customarily had a percentage of cut halfpennies, and sometimes cut farthings also, 
whereas British hoards seldom included the smaller pieces. 3 The Gisors hoard had 42 
cut halfpennies : 40 English and 2 Scottish. Does this indicate that the parcel had come 
from circulation in France? The classes of the English halves are given in Table II. 
No less than 70 per cent are of the types that were issued after 1204, showing that the 

1 Ribe I, which as published is arranged by Law- 2 J. Evans, ‘The Short Cross Question’, NC 1865, 
rence’s main classes, was classified by Galster from pp. 255-95. 

the plates, but not the text, of Lawrence’s paper. 3 BNJ xxxSx (1970), p. 31 and n. 1. 
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bulk, at least, were not remnants from the time of the Angevin rule. Whilst cut pieces do 
not figure in many British hoards, this is due merely to the general rule that hoarders 
tend to put away only the largest denomination that is conveniently available to them. 1 
Cut pieces certainly did circulate in England, and are probably more frequent as isolated 
site finds than whole pennies. 2 A trader, as distinct from a saver, would be quite likely 
to have some halves and, moreover, the smaller pieces would be readily accepted in 
France where the normal denier was equivalent in value to an English farthing. There 
is thus no reason necessarily to suppose that the halves were cut in France rather than 
in England. Indeed, the Wrexham hoard had five cut halfpennies : a higher proportion 
than Gisors. 


TABLE v 

English Pennies by Classes 



Clifton 

Eccles 


1 France ' 

Colchester 

Gisors 

Ribe I 

Ribe It 

Wrexham 

Class I-IV 

4 

65 

(200) 

3 7 

37 

65 

1,198 11 3 

74 

90 

35 2-9 

3 

1-8 

6 9-7 

V and VI 

48 

78-7 

(2,520) 

46-2 

208 

36-4 

3,179 30- 1 

212 

25-8 

291 23-8 

41 

24-8 

7 11-3 

VII 

9 

14-8 

(2,730) 

501 

326 

571 

6,195 58-6 

504 

61-4 

847 69 3 

96 

53 2 

48 77-4 

VIII 








31 

3-8 

49 40 

25 

15-2 

1 1-6 


61 


(5,450) 


571 


10,572 

821 


1,222 

165 


62 


Any adulteration of the English portion of the hoard from French currency sources 
would, as has been shown, have largely been composed of the earlier types: classes I 
to IV. The latest coins in the hoard are almost certainly representative of the coinage 
in England when the parcel left England, and it is the latest coins which are most inter- 
esting to the numismatist. Class VIII of the Short Cross type has, until recently, been 
quite rare. 3 Of those known, the larger portion was in the Nationalmuseet, Copenhagen, 
from the Ribe hoards. Mr. F. Elmore Jones published his sub-classification of class 
VIII from the material available to him in England only. The Gisors hoard now provides 
the proof that he was correct in all his assumptions: a tribute to his remarkable numis- 
matic perspicacity. Of the thirty-one pennies of class VIII found at Gisors, two are in 
fact mules with class VII. One is the fourth known example of a mule between VII and 
VIIIb ; the other is the first recorded mule between VII and VIIIa. Only three true coins 
of VIIIa are presently known, and this mule provides the proof that they do stand at the 
head of the series despite their stylistic affinities with the earliest Long Cross issues. 
There are two pennies of VIIIb 1 in Gisors: these must, on stylistic grounds, immediately 
follow VIIIa. Both of these sub-types are very rare and would appear to be the first, 
and finest, work of the new engraver, Richard Abel, appointed in 1242. The other 
twenty-seven coins of class VIII in the hoard are all of VIIIb 2: apparently a stylistic 
degeneration from the earlier sub-types. As VIIIb 3 is not present here, and it formed the 
bulk of the class VIII coins in both Ribe hoards and the hoard from the Aegean, 4 it is 
clear that the last sub-type had not been issued when the Gisors parcel left England. 


1 Cunobelin 1967, pp. 30-5. 

2 For example, the excavation material preserved 
in the Grosvenor Museum, Chester. Mr. S. E. Rigold 
also confirms that this is his experience. 

3 A large number appeared in London in 1970 and 

1971 from an Aegean find that ended with class V 
of the Long Cross issues. 


1 The only class VIII coin in the Wrexham hoard 
was of the subtype V1I1 b 2. The omission from Wrex- 
ham of other coins of class VIII is due either to chance, 
which must play a part in such a small number of 
coins, or to the hoard not having been recorded in its 
entirety — a number having been distributed before 
it was brought to official attention. 
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On this evidence the British portion of the hoard would be dated in the bracket 1242-5. 
The coin of Archbishop Conrad gives a date of deposit for the whole hoard of 1244 
or later. 

The immediate provenance of the other non-French coins may be considered briefly. 
English hoards of this period customarily had a sprinkling of Irish, Scottish, and German 
(usually Westphalian) pieces. Indeed all of the hoards listed on Tables III to V contained 
a few Scottish and German pieces, and all except ‘France 1897’ contained Irish pennies 
also, although for clarity they were omitted from those Tables. The Irish and Scottish 
coins in the Gisors hoard can therefore be assumed with some confidence to be part of 
the consignment from England. Some, at least, of the German coins were also probably 
part of the consignment, particularly the three which have a ‘short cross’ for their 
reverse design as these also appear in the larger English hoards in small numbers. 
The source of the five coins of the archbishopric of Cologne is less certain. They 
could have come from England (there were two in the Colchester hoard), or pos- 
sibly be a small group acquired independently by the last owner of the hoard. The 
latter course would seem more likely for the four ‘little deniers’ or mailles from the 
Low Countries, as their size would militate against their being accepted in England. 
But it is significant that there are no German or Flemish coins in any other hoard found 
in France which was buried in the first half of the thirteenth century. 

The coins were weighed on an automatic balance in the Cabinet des Medailles, 
correct to the nearest centigramme. The heaviest English penny weighed T63 g. (25-2 gr.) 
and the lightest 0-92 g. (14-2 gr.). The average weight of all the genuine English pennies 
was 1-38 g. (2T3 gr.) and the median weight was 1-41 g. (21-8 gr.). As would be expected, 
the earlier coins were generally lighter than the later issues, as is shown on Table VI. 
Even so, at least one coin of full weight is present in every column, and the greatest 
concentration of coins is within the bracket 1 -39—1 -45 g. (214-224 gr.), i.e. the standard 
weight to 1 gr. below. The long ‘tails’ to the weight tabulations are undoubtedly due 
in some part to wear. Just how much it is not possible to say, for it is known that clipping 
did take place in the Short Cross era. What is evident is that there was obviously a wide 
range of weights at the time of striking. Taking the standard weight as 224 gr. 1 the 
latest group, those of class VIII, has thirteen specimens weighing standard or more, 
another thirteen weighing between 20 gr. and standard, and five coins weighing less 
than 20 gr. In the preceding group, class VII, where wear must be a more prominent 
factor, 132 coins (26 per cent) weighed standard or more, a further 316 also weighed 
more than 20 gr. (63 per cent), and 55 (11 per cent) less than 20 gr. If it were to be 
assumed that the coins of class VII had, on average, lost \ gr. of their original weight, 
the figures would be 242 (48 per cent), 220 (44 per cent), and 41 (8 per cent). That assump- 
tion is, of course, empiristic but in conjunction with the class VIII figures does show 
that the mints were operating to wide tolerances. So long as the average weight of the 
pennies was around 22\ gr., individual coins could vary between 20 and 25 gr., although 
the greatest number would fall in the narrower band between 22 and 23 gr. 

The cut-halfpenny weights are set out in Table VII. The average weight is 0-635 g., 
virtually coincident with the median of 0-63 g. (9-8 gr.). There is no real weight difference 
perceivable between the earliest and the latest classes, but the numbers involved are, 

1 It has been suggested that at a little later date 242 would give a standard weight per penny of: just over 
pennies were struck from each Tower pound, which 22-3 gr. 
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TABLE VI 

Tabulation of Weights by Classes: English Regular Pennies 


Grammes 

I and II 

III and IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Total 

Grains 

1-62-1 -64 





1 


1 

25-0-25-3 

1 59-1-61 





1 


1 

24-5-24-8 

1-56-1-58 





2 

3 

5 

24T-24-4 

1-52-1-55 


1 



13 

1 

15 

23-5-23-9 

1-49-1-51 



3 


33 

2 

38 

23-0-23-3 

1-46-1-48 

1 

1 

5 

6 

82 

7 

102 

22-5-22-8 

1-43-1-45 

1 

6 

21 

25 

110 

4 

167 

22-1-22-4 

1 39-1-42 

11 

4 

37 

21 

121 

4 

198 

21-5-21-9 

1-36-1-38 

2 

6 

19 

10 

45 

1 

83 

21-0-21-3 

1-33-1-35 

2 

3 

13 

8 

20 

2 

48 

20-5-20-8 

1-30-1-32 


3 

4 

1 

20 

2 

30 

20-1-20-4 

1-27-1-29 

1 

3 

6 

1 

14 

2 

27 

19 6-19 9 

1-23-1-26 

1 

2 

1 

6 

14 


24 

19-0-19 4 

1-20-1-22 

2 

2 


2 

4 

2 

12 

18.5-18-8 

1-17-1-19 

1 

2 

2 

3 

5 

1 

14 

18-1-18-4 

1-14-1-16 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 


16 

17-6-17-9 

1-10-1-13 

3 

1 


4 

5 


13 

17-0-17 4 

1-07-1-09 

1 

1 


1 



3 

16-5-16-8 

1-04-1-06 

1 

3 



1 


5 

16-0-16-4 

1-01-1-03 


2 

1 


2 


5 

15-6-15-9 

0-97-1-00 

1 



1 

1 


3 

15-0-15-4 

0-94-0-96 

1 




1 


2 

14-5-14-8 

0-91-0-93 




1 



1 

14-0-14-4 


31 

42 

114 

92 

503 

31 

813 


Average g. 

1-28 

1-29 

1-38 

1-35 

1-40 

1-41 

1-38 


gr. 

19-8 

19-9 

21-3 

20-8 

21-6 

21-8 

21-3 


Median g. 

1-35 

1-325 

1-39 

1-40 

1-42 

1-44 

1-41 


gr. 

20-8 

20-4 

21-5 

21 6 

21-9 

22-2 

21-8 


Heaviest g. 

1-46 

1-53 

1-50 

1-47 

1-63 

1-58 

1-63 


gr. 

22-5 

23-6 

23-1 

22-7 

25-2 

24-4 

25-2 


Lightest g. 

0-96 

1-01 

1 01 

0-92 

0-96 

119 

0-92 


gr. 

14-8 

15-6 

15-6 

14-2 

14-8 

18-4 

14-2 



however, very small. The heaviest halfpennies at 0-78 g. (12-0 gr.) are only a little less 
than the lightest penny of 0-92 g. (14-2 gr.). 

The average weight of the Scottish sterlings is 1-36 g. (21-0 gr.), which seems a trifle 
light if they were struck to the same standard as the English coins but, in view of the 
small number of pieces, not significantly so. The Irish pennies average 1-38 g. (21-3 gr.): 
the same as their contemporary English pieces of class V. 

It will be noticed that no attempt has been made to separate the coins of class VII 
into subgroups. Although it is possible to identify the earliest and the latest issues within 
the class, no certain means of arranging the mass of the coins has yet been determined. 
The better course seemed, accordingly, to treat class VII as a whole rather than, some- 
what artificially, separate a few pieces only. Every moneyer in class VII is represented 
in the hoard with the exception of Pieres at Durham, Rauf at Bury St. Edmunds, and 
Norman and Robert Vi at Canterbury: all four being very rare. There are, naturally, 
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TABLE VII 

Tabulation of Weights by Classes: English Regular Half-pence 


Grammes 

I 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

Total 

Grains 

0-78-0-80 

1 




l 

2 

12-0-12-3 

0-75-0-77 





1 

1 

11-6-11-9 

0-71-0-74 



2 

1 

. , 

3 

11-0-11-4 

0-68-0-70 

1 


2 


2 

5 

10 5-10-8 

0-65-0-67 

2 

2 

1 

1 


6 

10-0-10-3 

0-62-0-64 


1 

1 

2 

2 

6 

9-6- 9-9 

0-58-0-61 

1 


1 

2 

3 

7 

9 0- 9-4 

0-55-0-57 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

6 

8-5- 8-8 

0-52-0-54 

1 

1 




2 

8-0- 8-3 

0-49-0-51 







7-6- 7-9 

0-46-0-48 



1 



1 

7-1- 7-4 


7 

5 

10 

7 

10 

39 


Average g. 

0-64 

0-61 

0-63 

0-63 

0-65 

0-64 


gr. 

99 

9-4 

9-7 

9-7 

10-0 

9-9 


Median g. 






0-63 


gr. 






9-7 


Heaviest g. 

0-78 

0-66 

0-74 

0-73 

0-78 

0-78 


gr. 

12-0 

10-2 

11-4 

11-3 

12-0 

12-0 


Lightest g. 

0-54 

0-54 

0-46 

0-57 

0-56 

0-46 


gr. 

8-3 

8-3 

7-1 

8-8 

8-6 

7-1 



many gaps in the representation of the earlier classes, because of the smaller numbers 
of coins present. A few are of individual interest, the most important being, perhaps, 
the Canterbury coin in the name of Arnold. This appears to be unrecorded, although 
it is probably only a further variant spelling of the name which appears as Hernaud, 
Ernaud, and Arnaud. 


APPENDIX 


MintjMoneyer 

LONDON 

ABEL 


No. of Mint 


Class 

Coins 

Reading 

Remarks 

Weight{s ) 

Vc 

3 

LVND 


1-43 (2), 1-27 

» 

1 

LVND 


1-35 

■■ 

9 

LVNDE 


1-50, 1-44, 1-43, 1 41 (2), 1-40(2), 
1-39, 1-34 

Vlai 

1 

LVND 


1-43 

»> 

1 

LVND 


1-41 

»» 

2 

LVNDE 


1-37, 1-17 

VIbi 

6 

LVNDE 


1-38 (2), 1-24, 1-19, 1-14, 1-13 

VIbii 

2 

LVNDE 


1 41, 1-38 

»» 

3 

LVNDE 


1-44, 1-14, 0-92 

VId 

1 

LVNDE 


1-45 

M 

1 

LVNDE 

No stops on rev. 

1-44 

VII 

1 

LVND 


1-20 

fi 

2 

LVNDE 


1-42, 1-38 
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No. of Mint 


Mint j Money er 

Class 

Coins 

Reading Remarks 

Weight(s ) 

ADAM 

Vbii 

1 

LVND 

1-50 


„ 

1 

LVNDE 

1-43 


Vc 

1 

LVND 

1-37 


99 

1 

LVNDE 

1-43 


VII 

3 

LVND 

1-44, 1-42, 1-38 


99 

2 

LVNDE 

1-47, 1-36 


„ 

19 

LVNDE 

1-51, 1-49(2), 1-48 (3), 1-47 (2), 


1-45 (3), 1-44 (2), 1-42, 1-41 (3), 
1-26, 1-23 



9) 

1 

? 

Double struck 

1-37 

BENEIT 

Vbi 

1 

LVND 


1-35 


Vc 

1 

LVND 

Curious face 

1-35 

DAVI 

lb 

1 

LVND 


1-38 


Ic 

1 

LVND 


1-13 

ELIS 

VII 

3 

LVNDE 


1-46, 1-42, 1-40 


99 

1 

LVNDE 

Last ‘e’ ornamented 






with pellets 

1-42 


yy 

1 

LVN'DE 


1-37 


yy 

2 

LVNDEN 


1-45, 1-43 

FULKE 

IVc 

1 

LV 

FVLRE 

1-47 


Va 

1 

LVND 


1-35 

GIFFREI 

VII 

1 

LV 


1-40 


99 

7 

LVN 


1-50, 1-46, 1-45, 1-44, 1-34, 1-29 






1-13 



2 

LVND 


1-42, 1-29 


9 9 

3 

LVND 


1-46, 1-45, 1-42 


99 

1 

LVNDE 

GIFFRI 

1-45 

HENRl(c) 

IVb 

1 

LVN 

Initial-mark pommee 






HENRIC 

1-01 



1 

LVN 

HENRIC 

1-39 


99 

1 

LVNI 


1-34 


Va 

1 

LVND 


1-41 

IEFREI 

lb 

1 

LVND 


1-35 

ILGER 

Vbiii 

1 

LVNDE 


1-35 


Vc 

5 

LVND 


1-45, 1-44, 1-38, 1-36, 1-34 


” 

3 

LVNDE 


1-44, 1-42, 1-16 



1 

9 

Double struck 

1-36 


Vlai 

1 

LVND 


1-19 


♦ 9 

1 

LVNDE 


1-23 


Vc-VIbi 

1 

LVN 


1-34 


VIbi 

4 

LVNDE 


1-42, 1-39, 1-37, 1 09 


VIbii 

1 

LVND 


1-44 



7 

LVNDE 


1-46, 1-44(2), 1 43, 1-35, 1-10, 






0-97 



3 

LVNDE 


1-47, 1-45, 1-40 



1 

LVNDEN 

Crossbar of n joins 






to initial cross 

1-31 


Vic 

4 

LVNDE 


1-43, 1-42, 1-33, 1-26 


VII 

6 

LVND 


1-49, 1-44(2), 1-43, 1-42 (2) 



3 

LVN-D 


1-45, 1-41, 119 



1 

LVND* 


1-32 



9 

LVNDE 


1 47 (2), 1-46. 1 45, 1-44, 1-42, 






1-41 (2), 1-37 



1 

LVNDEN* 


1-45 


Irregular 

1 

LVN — 

henricvsre/x 

1-43 

0 9039 




D 
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No. of 

Mint 



Mintj Money er 

Class 

Coins 

Reading 

Remarks 

Weight{s) 

LEDULF 

VII 

1 

LV 


1-29 



14 

LVN 


1-57, 1-50, 1-46, 1-45, 1-44 (2), 






1-43 (2), 1-42(2), 1-39, 1-38, 
1-37, 1-27 



2 

lvn- 


1-48, 1-39 



5 

LVND 


1-44, 1-43, 1-41, 1-36, 1-34 



10 

LVND 


1-48 (4), 1-45 (2), 1-45, 1-42, 1-39, 






1-35 


99 

2 

LVND 

LEDVF 

1-45, 1-23 


99 

1 

LV — 


1-42 

NICHOLE 

VII 

4 

LV 


1-50, 1-47, 1-46, 1-39 



1 

LV' 


1-18 



46 

LVN 


1-52 (3), 1-51, 1-50 (2), 1-49 (4), 






1-48, 1-47 (3), 1-46 (4), 1-45, 
1-44(3), 1-43 (2), 1-42 (3), 1-41, 
1-40 (2), 1-39 (3), 1-37, 1-36, 

1-35 (2), 1-33, 1-32 (2), 1-31 (2), 
1-29, 1-28, 1-25, 1-12 



2 

LVND 


1-39, 1-36 



4 

L - - 


1-46, 1-37, 1-31, 1-25 


vii/viiia 

1 

LVN 


1-38 


VIIlBl 

2 

LVN 


1-41, 1-35 


VIIIb2 

8 

LVN 


1-57, 1-45 (2), 1-44, 1-41, 1-34, 






1-32, 1-30 

OSBER 

lb 

2 

LVND 


1-42, 1-37 

PIERES.M 

lb 

3 

LVN 


1-40(2), 1-28 

RAVF 

Vc 

2 

I.VNDE 


1-45, 1-43 


Vlai 

1 

LVND 


1-45 



1 

LVND 


1-42 



2 

LVNDE 


1-45, 1-36 


Vlbi 

1 

D 


1-38 



1 

- - NPE 


1-35 


VIbii 

2 

LVNDE 


1-41, 1-11 



3 

LVNDE 


1-43 (2), 1-39 


Vic 

2 

LVNDE 


1-46, 1-26 



1 

LVNDE 

Downstroke of d 






doubled 

1-20 


Nor VI 

1 

LVNDE 

Double struck 

1-44 


VII 

8 

LVNDE 


1-49, 1-45, 1-42 (2), 1-40, 1-39, 






1-37, 1-34 


Irregular 

1 

LVND 

HEN - - CVSK/EX 

1-39 

RAVL 

Ic 

1 

LVND 


1-05 


»» 

5 

LVNDE 


1-41, 1-39 (2), 1-20, 1-15 


II 

1 

LVNDE 


1-23 

RAVLF 

Vlbi 

1 

LVND 


1-35 


VII 

1 

LVN 


1-39 


)> 

2 

LVN* 


1 47, 1-44 


99 

6 

LVND 


1-45, 1-43 (2), 1-41, 1-40, 1-28 

RENER 

Vbii 

2 

LVND 


1-45, 1-42 


Vc 

1 

LVND 


1-43 

RICARD 

mb 

1 

— DN (?) 


1-06 


IVa 

1 

LVN — 


1-36 


rvb 

1 

LVND 


1-31 


VII 

1 

LV- 


1-46 


99 

8 

LVN 


1-47, 1-46 (2), 1-45, 1-41, 1-37, 


1-36, 1-25 



Mint I Moneyer 
RICARD 

STIVENE 

TERRI 

WALTER 


WILLELM 

WILLELM.B 

WILLELM. L 

WILLELM. T 

Uncertain 

CANTERBURY 

ARNAUD 

ARNOLD 

GOLDWINE 
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No. of 

Mint 



Class 

Coins 

Reading 

Remarks 

Weight{s) 

VII 

3 

LVN- 


1-44, 1-39, 1-38 

35 

I 

LVD 


I -41 

,, 

2 

LVND 


1-45 (2) 

3 3 

I 

LVNDE 


1-43 

IVa 

I 

LVN — 


1-23 

,, 

I 

LVND 

STIVEN 

1-44 

IVb 

I 

LVN 


1-33 

VII 

I 

LVN- 


1-43 

9» 

4 

LVND 


1-47, 1-44, 1-43, 1-41 

Vc 

4 

LV 


1-44, 1-43, 1-36, 1-31 

33 

I 

LV 

WALVTER 

1-40 

S3 

I 

LVN 


1-38 

„ 

I 

LVN 

WALGER 

I -01 

Vlai 

6 

LV 


1-46, 1-45, 1-41, 1-40, 1-24, 1 12 

33 

2 

LyN 


1-44, 1-40 

,, 

I 

LVND 


1-44 

VIbi 

2 

LV 


1-44, 1-37 


I 

LVN 


146 


2 

LVN 


1-36, 1-21 

Irregular 

I 

LVN 


116 

IVb 

I 

- - N 


1-37 

33 

I 

LVN 

Obv. s is reversed 

1-05 

33 

I 

LVND 


1-27 

Vbi/Va 

1 

LVN 

WILLEM 

1-39 

Vbi 

1 

LVN 


1-39 

Vlaii? 

I 

LVN 

WILLEM 





Curious work 

1-33 

Vbii 

1 

LYN 


147 

Vc 

I 

LVN 

Last stop on rev. 





omitted 

1-29 

33 

I 

LVN 


1-39 

Vbi 

I 

LV 


1-37 

Vbii 

2 

LV 


144, 1-30 

Vbii 

I 

LV 


1-39 

Vc 

1 

LV 


1-37 

VII 

I 

LVN 

H NLVN 

1-27 


Vbii 

2 

CA 


141, 1-35 

Va 

1 

CA 

This spelling of 





moneyer’s name 
not recorded for 
this class 

141 

IVa 

1 

I 

Obv. CVSri/e — 

1-17 

33 

1 

CA 


1-30 

IVb 

2 

C 


145, 143 

.. 

1 

c- 


1-37 

Vbii 

1 

c 

Rev. Last stop 





omitted 

1-39 

33 

1 

c 

Rev. stop between 





d and w 

141 

Vbiii 

1 

CA 

Rev. Last stop 





omitted 

141 

Vc 

1 

CA 

Rev. Last stop 





omitted 

1-39 
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No. of 

Mint 



JV tint ! Money er 

Class 

Coins 

Reading 

Remarks 

Weight(s) 

HENRI 

VIbii 

1 

CANT 

S.R 

1-27 



1 

CANTE 


1-36 


VII 

1 

CAN 


1-40 


» 

18 

CANT 


1-63, 1-47 (2), 1-46, 1-45, 1-44 (2 1, 






1-43, 1-42, 1-41, 1-40 (2), 1-39, 
1-36, 1-34, 1-16(2), 1-13 


99 

4 

CANTE 


1-43, 1-39, 1-33, 1-21 


Irregular 

1 

CANT 

Rev. No stops 

Obv. hiN r/ex 






from Lippe ? 

1 41 

HERNAVD 

IVc 

1 

I 

Rev. Last stop 






omitted 

1-13 

HUE 

IV, c? 

1 

CANTI — 


1-04 


Vbi 

1 

CANTE 


1-40 


>> 

1 

CANTE- 


1-30 


Vb, ii? 

1 

CANTE 


1-38 

HIVN 

VIbii 

1 

CANTE 


1-39 


»» 

1 

CANTE — 


1-41 


VId 

1 

CANT — 

Obv. Face of Vila 

1-45 

IOAN 

VII 

4 

CANT 


1-48, 1-46, 1-43, 1-41 



1 

CANT- 


1-42 



9 

CANTE 


1-50, 1-46, 1-43(2), 1-42, 1-41, 1-37, 






1-30, 1 25 



3 

CANTER 


1-45, 1-43, 1-40 


9 9 

2 

CAN — 


1-45, 1-32 

IOAN CHIC 

VII 

4 

C 


1-59, 1-48, 1-43, 1-33 

(some coins 

99 

17 

CA 


1-52, 1-49, 1-48, 1-46, 1-45 (2), 

read chie) 





1-44(2), 1-43, 1 41, 1-37, 1-35. 
1-29, 1 27, 1-21, 1 14, 1-03 


39 

3 

CAN 


1-45, 1-40, 1-39 

IOAN. F. R. 

VII 

12 

CAN 


1-51, 1-48, 1-46 (3), 1-44, 1-43, 






1-42, 1-39, 1-35, 1-33, 1-28 



3 

CANT 


1-45, 1-44, 1 41 

IOHAN 

Vbi*/Va 

1 

CAN 


1-32 


Vbi 

I 

CAN- 


1-37 


Vbii 

2 

CAN 


1-35, 1-29 


Vbiii 

1 

CAN 


1-37 


VIbii 

1 

CANT 


1 39 


99 

3 

CANTE 


1-45, 1-39, 1-35 


VIorn/VIc 

1 

CANTE 

Obv. c, e’s, h, and 






r’s all ornamented 

1-44 


93 33 

1 

CANTE 

Obv. r’s only 






ornamented 

1-40 


VII/VIIlB 

1 

CANTE 


1-49 


VIIIb2 

2 

CANT 


1-48, 1 21 


■ J 

2 

CANTE 


1-48, 1-46 

IOHAN. B. 

Vbii 

1 

CA 


1-39 


Vbiii 

1 

CA 


1-34 

IOHAN. M 

Vbiii 

1 

CA 


1-38 

IVN 

VII 

5 

CANTER 


1-52, 1-50, 1-43, 1-40, 1 38 


33 

1 

CANTERB 


1-25 


99 

1 

CANTERD 


1-42 

MEINIR 

mb 

1 

CA 

MEINI — R 

1-17 


IVa 

2 

CANT 


1-38, 1-26 


IVb 

1 

CAN 


1-15 
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No. of Mint 


MintjMoneyer 

Class 

Coins 

Reading 

Remarks 

Weight(s ) 

NICHOLE 

VII 

25 

CA 


1-56, 1-52, 1-51, 1-47 (4), 1-46 (2), 






1-43 (4), 1-42 (2), 1-41 (2), 

1-40, 1-38 (2), 1-37, 1-32, 1-28, 
Ml, 1-03 


)) 

2 

CA* 


1-48, 1-35 


39 

21 

CAN 


1-53, 1-50 (2), 1-49, 1-48, 1-47, 






1-46 (3), 1-44 (2), 1-43 (2), 1-42 
(3), 1-39, 1-31, 1-29, 1-28, 1-24 


93 

4 

CAN 

With chevron-barred 






A 

1-46, 1-45, 1-44, 1-43 


99 

3 

C — 


1-50, 1-42, 1-39 


VIIIb2 

1 

CA 


1-58 


93 

5 

CAN 


1-47 (2), 1-40, 1-20, 1-19 


99 

2 

CANT 


1-50, 1-29 

OSMUND 

VII 

13 

CAN 


1-48, 1-47, 1-45, 1-44, 1-43, 142(2). 






1 41 (2), 140, 1-34, 1-30, 1-14 


99 

2 

CAN- 

Same dies 

1 46 (2) 


99 

3 

CANT 


143, 142, 140 

REINAUD 

Illb or IVa 

1 

c: 


1-16 


IVb 

1 

CA 


1-37 

ROBERD 

Ilia 

1 

CA 


1-29 


IVa 

1 

9 

Double struck 

1-07 


39 

2 

CAN 


1-53, 141 


IVb 

2 

CA 


1-44, 1-20 


99 

1 

CAN 


1-36 


93 

1 

CANI 


1-32 


Va* 

1 

CA 


1-36 


Vbii 

1 

CA 


149 


Vbiii 

2 

CA 


146, 118 

ROBERT 

VIbii 

1 

CANT 


143 


VII 

2 

CA 


147, 1-44 


99 

1 

CA* 


1-39 


99 

1 

CAN 


149 

ROGER 

VIbii 

1 

CANTE 


1-33 


VII 

5 

CAN 


1 45, 141, 1-38, 1-35, 1-06 


9 9 

12 

CANT 


148, 1-47, 146, 145, 143, 142, 






140, 1-38, 1-37, 1-30, 1-26, 1-15 


j 

1 

CANTE 


1-38 


99 

2 

CA — 


149, 145 

ROGER. OF. R. 

VII 

1 

• 

No mint-signature 

145 


>9 

4 

C 


144, 1-35, 1-33, 1-24 



4 

CA 


145, 1 43, 1-39, 1-37 


9) 

1 

CAN 


1-38 


99 

1 

9 

Double struck 

1-36 

SALEMUN 

VII 

2 

CA 


140, 1-38 

SAMUEL 

IVc 

1 

CA 

Letter S on rev. 






also reversed 

144 


Vbii* 

1 

CAN 

‘X’ 

1-23 


Vbii 

1 

CAN 


140 


VIbii 

1 

CAN 


140 


VId 

1 

CAN 


147 


VH/VId 

1 

CAN 


142 


VII 

1 

C 


1-44 


99 

2 

CAN 


143, 141 


99 

1 

CAT 


1 50 


33 

1 

CANT 


147 
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No. of 

Mint 


MintjMoneyer 

Class 

Coins 

Reading Remarks 

Weight(s) 

SIMON 

Vbiii 

1 

CANT 

1-34 


Vc 

1 

CANT 

1-39 


VII 

I 

CAN 

1-45 


,, 

1 

CANTE 

1-31 

SIMVN 

VIbii 

1 

CANTE 

1-42 


Vic 

1 

CANTE 

1-44 


VII 

1 

CANT 

1-42 


tl 

4 

CANTE 

1-47, 1-43, 1-40, 1 -30 


99 

1 

CANTE* 

1-45 

TOMAS 

VII 

2 

CAN 

1-40, 1-21 



14 

CANT 

1-53, 1-47, 1-45, 1-44(2), 1-43, 





1-42, 1-40, 1-39, 1-38, 1-37 (2), 
1-32, 1-16 


1 J 

1 

CAN'T* 

119 


,, 

1 

CANT— 

1-47 


»» 

1 

CANTE 

M0 

ULARD 

IVa 

1 

CAN — 

1-35 

WALTER 

VIbii 

1 

CAN 

1-40 


VI orn. 

1 

CAN 

1-25 


,, 

1 

CANT 

1-44 


VII 

2 

CAN ‘WATER’ 

1-42, 1-17 


„ 

1 

CANT ‘WATER’ 

1 48 

WILLEM 

VII 

6 

CAN 

1-50, 1-45, 1-39, 1-38 (2), 1-31 


J1 

2 

CAN* 

1-35, M5 


99 

5 

CANT 

1-45, 1-44, 1-42, 1-41, 1-15 



1 

CANT* 

0-97 


, 

1 

— 

1-37 


VIIIb2 

1 

CAN 

1-53 


„ 

2 

CANTE 

1-48, 1-42 

WILLEM. TA 

VII 

8 

CA 

1-52, 1-47, 1-42 (2), 1-38, 1-37, 





1-36, 1-31 


„ 

1 

9 

1-41 

Uncertain 

VII 

1 

CAN 

1-42 


>’ 

2 

CANT 

1-42, 1-39 

LONDON Or CANTERBURY 



NICHOLE 

VII 

15 

— 

1-53 (2), 1-52 (2), 1-50, 1-49 (2), 





1-48, 1-46, 1-45, 1-40, 1-34, 1-30, 
1-26, 0-96 


VIIIb2 

3 


1-57, 1-46, 1-43 

BURY ST. EDMUNDS 




IOAN 

VII 

7 

SANTE 

1-49 (2), 1-46, 1-45, 1-42, 1-41, 1-30 

IOHAN 

VIIIb2 

1 

SANT'FD S'R 

1-27 

NORMAN 

VII 

4 

SAN 

1-42, 1-41, 1-40, 1-26 



1 

T 

1-37 

RAVF 

VId. 

1 

SANTE 

1-40 

SIMUND 

VII 

2 

SAT 

1-46, 1-42 


,, 

11 

SANT 

1-46, 1-45, 1-44, 1-41 (2), 1-39, 





1-38, 1-37, 1-36, 1-23, 1-17 

WILLELM 

VII 

2 

SANT 

1-39, 1-32 

CARLISLE 





ALAIN 

Ic 

1 

CARD 

1-46 
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No. of 

Mint 



Mint) Money er 

Class 

Coins 

Reading 

Remarks 

Weight(s) 

CHICHESTER 






RAVF 

V orn. 

1 

CICE 

Obv. Ornamental 






letters 

1T9 

WILLELM 

Vbii 

1 

Cl 


1-37 

DURHAM 






ALEIN 

IVa 

1 

DVRO* 


1-20 

EXETER 






OSBER 

lb 

1 

EXECE 

Moneyer spelt ‘osbei’ 

0-96 

LINCOLN 






ANDREU 

Vbiii 

I 

NICO 

ANOREV 

145 

EDMUND 

lb 

1 

NICO 


1-07 

HUE 

Vbii 

1 

NICOLE 


1-38 

HUGO 

lb 

I 

NICOLE 


MO 

LEFWINE 

Ic 

1 

NICO 


1-44 

TOMAS 

Vbi 

1 

NICOL 


1 41 

LYNN 






IOHAN 

Vbi 

1 

LENN 


146 

NORTHAMPTON 






ADAM 

Vbi 

1 

NORH 


142 


Vbii 

2 

NORH 


1-44, 140 

RAUL 

lb 

1 

NORH 


M3 

REINALD 

lb 

I 

NOR 


1-33 

ROBERD. T 

Vbii 

1 

— 


1-39 

SIMUND 

lb 

1 

NORH 


1-41 

WILLELM 

lb 

1 

NOR 


1-39 

NORWICH 






GIFREI 

Vbi 

1 

NOR 

‘gieferei* 

1-39 


Vbiii 

1 

NOR 


1-38 

RENAUD 

Vbi 

1 

NOR 


1-28 


Vbiii 

1 

NOR 


1 40 


Vc 

1 

NOR 


142 

OXFORD 






AILWINE 

Vbi 

2 

OC 


144, 1-38 

HENRI 

Vbii 

1 

OCSE 


140 

IEFREI 

lb 

1 

OXENE 

Obv. No curls on 






left side ? 

1-39 

MILES 

Vbi or ii 

1 

OCSE 


1-34 

ROCHESTER 






ALISANDR 

Vbii 

1 

RO 

Rev. Last stop 






missing 

1-38 

HUNFREI 

Vbii 

1 

RO 


1-44 
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No. of 

Mint 


MintjMoneyer 

Class 

Coins 

Reading Remarks 

Weight!/) 

WILTON 





OSBER 

lb 

1 

WILT 

118 

RODBERT 

lb 

1 

WILT ‘ROBBERT’ 

1-41 

WINCHESTER 





ADAM 

Va* 

1 

WIN 

1-33 

ANDREU 

Vbii 

1 

WIN 

1-41 

BARTELME 

Vbii 

1 

W 

1-41 


Vc 

1 

W 

1-41 

GOCELM 

lb 

2 

WINC 

1-20, 1-16 

LUKAS 

Vbi or ii 

1 

WIN- 

1-29 


Vbii 

1 

WINC 

1-40 


„ 

1 

WINC — 

1-47 


Irregular 

1 

win Rev. lvrae (e square) 





Obv. HENRIEVSh/EX 





(e’s round) 

105 

MILES 

Vbi 

2 

WINC 

1-42, 1-37 

RICARD 

Vbi* 

1 

WIN 

1-43 


Vbi 

1 

WIN 

1-27 


Vbii 

1 

WINC 

116 

WORCESTER 





OSBER 

I, b or c 

1 

WIRIC 

1-40 

YORK 





ALAIN 

lb 

1 

EVER - - 

1-00 

DA VI 

IVc 

1 

EVERW 

1-40 

HUE 

Ilia 

1 

EVERWI 

1-01 


IVa 

1 

EVER 

1-28 


>> 

1 

EVERW — 

1-43 

NICOLE 

IVa 

1 

EVE 

1-39 

RENAUD 

Vbii* 

1 

EV 

1-47 

TOMAS 

Vbii 

1 

EVR 

1-41 

RHUDDLAN 





simo(n)d 

iie 

1 

Die combination 





2530 

1 28 


iv 

1 

Die combination 





4010 

1-36 


1J 

1 

Die combination 





4020 

1-54 

Irregular 


2 

+■01/10 M/I Ol/I AO 1 

0-94, 0-69 




Die duplicates 



— 

1 

'V IIO-VVIDG+L2IN 

1-13 


MintjMoneyer 


LONDON 

ADAM 

GEFREI 


Class 


Vc 

VII 

I 

VI, late 


Reverse Reading Remarks 

Cut Halfpence 


- AM-ON-LV 

AMONLVN 


+GE - 


-VND 


Weightls) 


0-68 

0-62 

0-78 

0-57 


ILGER Or WALTER 


R-ON'LVN 
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MintlMoneyer 
ILGER or WALTER 


ILGER, RENER, Or 
WALTER 
OSBER 
RAVL 
RICARD 
STIVENE 
WALTER 
WILLELM. T. 

Uncertain 


Clans 

Reverse Reading 

Remarks 

Weight(s) 

VI orn. 

R-ON-LVN 

r ornamented 

0-63 



Obv . — ricvs — . r and c 




ornamented 


Vc 

ER'ONL 

Second stop omitted 

0-66 

I 

+ OSB VND 


0-57 

Ic 

+RAV VND 


0-54 

VII 

+ RIC LVN 


0 63 

IV, b? 

- - TIVENE 


0 66 

Vlai 

LTER-OI 

Obv . — vs/rex 

0 60 

Vb. 

LMTO 


0-60 

VII 

ONLVN — 


0-56 

VI, early? 

ON'LVND 


0-73 

VI, bii? 

N-LVNDE 

Obv. — IEVSR — 

0-63 

Ib or c 

ON ‘L VND 


0-65 


CANTERBURY 


ARNAUD 

Vbi 

IOAN 

VII 

IVN 

VII 

MEINIR 

IVa 


IVb 

ROGER OF R. 

VII 

SIMON 

Vc 

TOMAS 

VII 

WILLEM Or WILLEMTA 

VII 

Uncertain 

IVb 

Vbiii 

VII 

V or VI early 

VI b or c 


+ ARI CAN 

+IOA CAN 

+IVN ITE 

+ MEINIR 

+ MEINIR-0 

+ ROG RON 

+ SIM ANT 

+ TOMASO 

T willem (too late for Bury) 

CANTR 

H CAN 

ONCANT 

ON'CAI 

N-CANTE 


0 71 
0-61 
0-70 
0-66 
0-56 
0-77 
0 56 
0-68 
0-78 
0-62 
0-64 
0-59 
0-60 
0-67 


BURY ST. EDMUNDS Or 

CANTERBURY 



IOAN 

VII 

+ IO ANON 

0-60 

LONDON, LINCOLN, or 

NORTHAMPTON 



WILLELM 

Ib. 

LELM*ON*I 

0 65 

LINCOLN, OXFORD, WILTON, Of WINCHESTER 


RODBERT 

Ib 

+RODBEI 

0-69 

NORTHAMPTON Or NORWICH 



Uncertain 

V 

ON 'NOR 

0-74 

YORK 




HUGO 

I c or II 

+HUG ERV 

0-60 

TOMAS 

Vbii 

+ TOM EVR 

0-56 

Uncertain 

III or IV 

-ON-EVE — 

0-54 


Vbi 

I-EVER- 

0-46 

UNCERTAIN 




Uncertain 

Vb 

RON 

0-68 

IRREGULAR 




IOHAN 

Irregular 

+IOHAN-0' 

0-78 
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SCOTLAND 


No. of 


Mint/Moneyer 

coins 

Remarks 


Weight (s) 

WILLIAM THE 

LION 




ROXBURGH 





PERIS ADAM 

1 

willelmvs rex+ Right-facing bust. Rev. Burns 67 

1-38 


2 

Burns 67 a 


1-46, 1-29 

RAVL 

1 

x +wilelmvsr left facing +ravl:on roce-!- 

M0 

No Mint-name 





HUE WALTER 

1 

Class I 

Burns 48 

1-42 


1 

Class II 

e Tlereiwila - left facing 
ALTER- ■■ 4x6 points 

1-27 


1 

Class III 

T lereiwi — -ao left facing 

J-hvewalter 4x5 points 

1-48 


1 

Class IV 

Obv. Burns 58 a, 58b, 60 
+hue -i-o Double struck 

1-34 


1 

Class V 

T lereiw ilt left facing 
+hv:ewalt-eo 4x 5 points 

1 42 


1 

Class VI 

Obv. Burns 64, Rev. Burns 65 

1-43 

WALTER ADAM 

2 


Burns 66a 

1-42, 1-35 


ALEXANDER II 

ROXBURGH 

peres 1 Burns 70a 1-35 




Cut Halfpennies 


WILLIAM THE LION 





No Mint-name 





HUE WALTER 1 

Class III 

+ LE 

w(?)ai 

left facing 



+HV— 

EH. . 

2X5 points 

1 

Class III ? 






+hVE 

— 

2x5 points 


0-73 

0-65 


IRELAND 


JOHN AS KING 


DUBLIN 


ROBERD 

4 

Dot 4/5 

1-43, 1-41, 1-38, 1-37 


1 

Dots 2/3, 4/5 

1-38 


1 

Dot 3 

1-39 


1 

Dot 4 

1-38 


1 

Stop after ‘dive’; Dot 2 

1-36 


1 

Stop after ‘dive’; Dot ? 

1-33 


1 

No Dot 

1-46 

WILLELM 

1 

No Dot 

1-39 

LIMERICK 

WILLEM 

1 

Reversed s on obv. Dots 1/2, 3/4 

1-48 
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Issuer 

No. of 
coins 

Remarks 

Weight(s) 

FREDERICK II 

1 

GERMANY 

Chautard 1 pi. xxi. 4/5 

110 


1 

„ „ xxi. 6/7 

1-35 

COUNT OF WALDECK 

1 

„ „ xxvi. 10 

1-24 

ARCHBISHOPS OF COLOGNE 

Heinrich Molenark 

1 

Havernick 2 647 

1-30 

Conrad von Hochstaden 

(as Minister) 

2 

„ 659 

1-45, 1-38 

(as Archbishop) 

1 

1 

„ 659 var. Same diameter and 

roughly same thickness as 
the two heavier coins of the 
same type 

„ 797, Mint of Attendorn, Duchy 

0-76 



of Westphalia 

1-39 




LOW COUNTRIES 

GHENT 

1 

Gaillard 3 74 

0-41 

LILLE 

1 

„ 92 

0-44 

HUY 

Jean d’Aps 

2 

Frere 4 63 

0-83, 0-81 

1 J. Chautard, Imitations 
Esterlin , 1872. 

des 

Monnaies an Type 

3 V. Gaillard, Recherches sur les Monnaies des 
Comtes de Flandre, 1852. 

2 W. Havernick, Die Miinzen von Koln vom Beginn 
der Pragung bis 1304, 1935. 

4 H. Frere, ‘Monnaies de Feveque de Liege frap- 
pees a Huy et a Statte’, RBN, 1962. 



THE SKEGBY, NOTTS., 1967 HOARD 


MARION M. ARCHIBALD 

The hoard of 405 sterling pennies was discovered on a building site on the Mansfield 
Road, Skegby, Notts. (Nat. Grid Ref. SK 492609) on 17 April 1967 by the site watchman 
Mr. J. Halfpenny. The coins were found on the disturbed land surface in humus about 
nine inches above a natural stone layer and were associated with several small fragments 
of lead sheet which may have been the remains of the container. The rescue excavation 
carried out on the site by Mr. D. March revealed no evidence of previous building in 
the area although quantities of medieval pottery were found. 1 The coins were declared 
treasure trove at an inquest held at Mansfield on 6 March 1969. The hoard contained 
406 English pennies of Edward I of Fox groups I-V, 10 contemporary Anglo-Irish 
pennies, and 34 Scottish sterlings of Alexander III. There were no continental coins 
present. The hoard closed with a solitary penny of group Va of Canterbury and so its 
deposition may be dated to c. 1290. 2 


CONTENT 

Individual coins are referred to by their numbers in the catalogue of contents. All 
coins followed by an asterisk have been acquired by the British Museum and those which 
are mentioned in the text are illustrated on Plate III. 

The coins were uncorroded and showed hardly any sign of wear. Letter forms and 
differences in the components of the effigy were unusually clear but as a comprehensive 
account of these changes would demand a wider survey than is possible within the scope 
of a hoard report, only the salient differences can be noted in the catalogue of contents. 
Some features, however, merit more detailed comment here. The exceptional condition 
of the Skegby coins demonstrated the composite nature of some of the early crowns 
of the sterling pennies particularly clearly. In the case of dies of groups Ilia and Illb 
the crown was made up from a spiked bar to which the details of the main fleurs and 
intermediate ornaments were subsequently added by engraving or by other punches. 
Coin 237* was struck from a die from which the intermediate pearls were accidentally 
omitted. The fact that the side fleurs were also added is demonstrated on some dies by 
the marked difference in the relief or angle of these features, 236*, and on others by the 
way in which they project below the base-line of the rest of the crown, 242*. The crowns 
of group Ic and Id dies were similarly not struck on to the die at a single blow. In his 
discussion of the transition between groups I and II, Dr. Tatler drew attention to the 
different forms of crown used in these subgroups. 3 Although these crowns give the 
impression of having been struck on to the dies by different punches they were all formed 
by the same basic iron for the band with other details added. On one of the Skegby 
coins the right-hand intermediate ornament was omitted, 157*, and on others the 
positions of the ornaments vary. 

1 Briefly reported in the East Midland Archaeolo- 2 For the detailed discussion of the date of de- 
gical Newsletter, 1966. I am indebted to Mr. Alan position see below pp. 47-8. 

McCormick of the Castle Museum, Nottingham, for 3 BNJ xxviii (1956), pp. 288-93. 
this reference. 
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One of the rare Ic/Id mules was present in the hoard, 1 58*. The lettering on the reverse, 
while considerably larger than that used on dies of Ic, cf. 157*, is not quite so large as 
that normally found on dies of Id, cf. 169*. No mules between the subgroups Ic and Id 
were known to the Fox brothers who used this negative evidence to support their 
suggestion that Ic and Id were parallel issues whose differences were intended to dis- 
tinguish the products of different moneyers. Mr. Brand’s recent work on the Long Cross 
coinage has shown, however, that even in the 1250s a system based on a consortium 
of moneyers was beginning to replace the traditional one which depended upon the 
responsibility of an individual moneyer for the output of identifiable dies. It therefore 
seems unlikely that such differentiation was necessary in the sterling period and even 
if it had been needed as a method of internal mint control the use of letter size and coin 
size seem an unlikely expedient. The appearance in Skegby of the third published mule 1 
between the subgroups would seem to weaken the argument for deliberate differentia- 
tion by this means. This is a problem which might repay further more detailed study. 

The Canterbury penny of group Va, 76*, is unusual in having a plain initial cross. 
The same form of cross is found on two coins of group IYe, from different dies, in the 
British Museum. These particular plain crosses appear to have been the result of the 
accidental omission of the serifs which were usually added to the cross on the die. Dr. 
Tatler, who has made a die-study of the coins of Robert de Hadeleie of the mint of 
Bury St. Edmunds, has kindly examined photographs of the coins of this type present in 
Skegby and reports that all the dies represented were already known. The Lincoln 
penny of group Illg is of particular interest, 150*. The obverse has the normal crescent 
contraction marks of Illg but the reverse has the prominent comma usually associated 
with the inception of group IY. The Skegby coin is the first published example of a coin 
from a provincial mint showing this mark in Illg. 2 The die must have been one of the 
last to be supplied to the Lincoln mint before its closure. 


COMPARISONS WITH OTHER HOARDS 


The English coins in Skegby are summarized by mint and by Fox groups in Table I. 
Table II compares the survivors from English mints and of the different nationalities 
present in Skegby with those from two other hoards closing in type V, Broughton 
(1964) 3 and Coventry B (1937). 4 Table III compares the survivors from the different 
Fox groups in the same hoards. 

The ten Anglo-Irish coins of Allen types B-D belong to the first and second coinages 
which Mr. Dolley has dated to c. 1280-3.® The Anglo-Irish element here represented 
2 per cent of the total, compared with 3 per cent in both Broughton and Coventry B, 
but the number of coins involved is so small that the difference is coincidental. The 
Scottish portion comprised thirty-four pence of the second coinage of Alexander III of 
Stewart classes A to F, G and, as in Broughton, no coins of the anomalous class H were 
present. The Scottish pence in Skegby together represent the high figure of 8 per cent 


1 Two others in the British Museum were published 
by Dr. Tatler, op. cit. 

2 No provincial examples were known to Mr. J. J. 
North when he discussed this intermediate group in 
B NJ xxxv (1966), p. 126. 

3 BNJ xxxv (1966), pp. 120-7. 


4 Inventory 103. BNJ xxiii (1940), pp. 279-80. 

5 R. H. M. Dolley, ‘The Irish Mints of Edward I 
in the Light of the Coin Hoards from Ireland and 
Great Britain’, Proc. Royal Irish Acacl. 66c (1968), pp. 
235-96, especially p. 287. 
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TABLE I 

English Sterlings by Mint and Fox Group. Mules Listed by Later Die 


Mint 

Ic 

Id 

Ila 

lib 

Ilia 

Illb 

IIIc 

Hid 

me 

Illf 

Ills 

IVa 

IVb 

IVc 

IVd 

IVe Va 

Total 

Bristol 




7 



1 

11 


2 

2 






23 

Bury 








1 



2 


2 




5 

Canterbury 




4 



4 

7 


1 

9 

3 

17 


1 

1 1 

48 

Chester 











2 






2 

Durham 




2 





1 


1 

1 

1 




6 

Lincoln 







6 

49 



11 






66 

London 

7 

15 

28 

32 

5 

4 

11 

56 


3 

27 

10 

ii 

6 

1 

3 

219 

Newcastle 









5 








5 

York 




6 


10 

12 


2 








32 

Total 

7 

15 

28 

51 

5 

14 

34 

124 

10 

6 

54 

14 

31 

6 

2 

4 1 

406 


TABLE II 

Comparison of Survivors from English Mints and of Different Nationalities 


Hoard 

Total 
no. of 

Bristol 

Bury Canter - Chester Durham 

bury 

Lincoln London 

New- 

castle 

York 

Irish 

Scottish 

Contin- 

ental 

False 


pence 

% 

% % % % 

% % 

% 

% 

Vq 

% 

0/ 

/o 

% 

Skegby 

450 

5 

1 11 * 1 

15 49 

1 

7 

2 

8 



Broughton 

304 

9 

1 15 1 3 

3 47 

* 

6 

3 

11 

2 


Coventry B 

144 

8 

1 17 1 2 4 47 

* Denotes less than 1% of total 


5 

3 

6 

4 

1 



TABLE 

III 


Hoard 

I 

II 

III 

0/ 

IV 

0/ 

Skegby 

/o 

5 

/o 

19 

/o 

61 

/o 

15 

Broughton 

3 

14 

46 

35 

Coventry B 

3 

3 

59 

31 


Denotes less than 1 % of total 


of the total, thus confirming the evidence of Broughton, 1 1 per cent, and Coventry B, 
6 per cent, for a high proportion of Scottish pence in early sterling hoards. These 
figures should be compared with the proportion of between 1 and 4 per cent for Scottish 
coins in the large hoards of the early to mid-fourteenth century found in Scotland and 
northern England. 1 The small output in Scotland after the death of Alexander III 
in 1286 causes the proportion of Scottish coins to decline steadily, in these later hoards, 
a sharp fall probably occurring after the assimilation into circulation of the large English 
recoinage issues after 1300. The proportions of Anglo-Irish coins also falls to around 
1-1-1 per cent in these later hoards. 2 

Coins of the Lincoln mint represent 15 per cent of the total in Slcegby compared with 
only 3 per cent in Broughton and 4 per cent in Coventry B. The interpretation of this 
figure presents some difficulty. It would seem a reasonable hypothesis that while an 
English provincial mint was in operation during the recoinage, its issues would be more 
highly represented in local currency than elsewhere. 3 There is, however, no evidence 

1 The figures for seven hoards are given in Wood- Stewart and Tatler, op. cit. , p. 35. 

head, Stewart and Tatler, ‘The Loch Doon Treasure 3 The influence of the nearby mint of Durham on 
Trove, 1966’, BA7xxxviii (1969), p. 35. the content of the later Bootham hoard ( Inventory 

2 Dolley (1968) op. cit., p. 291 and Woodhead, 385) is clear. 
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on which to base an estimate of how great this particular influence may have been at its 
height or how long currency took to revert to ‘normal’ after production had ceased 
locally although continuing at a high level at other mints. If Skegby may be taken at 
face value as a currency hoard then it shows that nine years after the mint of Lincoln 
had closed its issues were still present in local currency in numbers which were 10 per 
cent plus above what was normal elsewhere. It is possible, however, that a sizeable 
proportion of the hoard had been laid aside during the issue of type III and was added 
some years later to a group of current coins before the final deposition of the hoard. 
If this were the case then the influence of the local mint upon the coins in circulation in 
its vicinity may have declined more rapidly than Skegby might suggest. The internal 
evidence of the hoard, including the weights discussed below, does not permit a final 
decision between these alternatives, although the larger proportion of groups I— III 
in Skegby demonstrated in Table III may be thought to point to the presence of an 
early or savings element rather than to the mere difference in content in hoards buried 
early and late in type V. The evident anomalies in Table III itself, however, show that 
until more hoards buried during the pre-1300 phase of sterling coinage come to light 
it will not be possible to provide direct answers to such questions. 

The average weights of the different Fox groups obtained from bulk weighings were : 

Group I 1-43 g. (22-0 gr.) 

Group II 1-42 g. (21 -9 gr.) 

Group III 1-42 g. (2T9 gr.) 

Group IV 1-41 g. (21-7 gr.) 

Group V (one coin) 1-41 g. (21-7 gr.) 

Anglo-Irish 1-42 g. (2T9 gr.) 

Scottish 1-42 g. (2T9 gr.) 

With the standard weight of the penny at 22-2 gr. the hoard coins are on average between 
0-2 and 0-5 gr. underweight with the largest population, group III, giving a figure of 0-3. 
These figures may be compared with the results obtained from the newly issued die- 
duplicates of Fox group X in the Mayfield hoard 1 where the coins were also an average 
of 0-3 gr. below the standard. The Long Cross pennies in the 1969 Colchester hoard 
showed no perceptible loss of weight after they had apparently been in circulation up to 
nine years. The small size of most of the Skegby populations warrants caution but the 
results present a broadly similar picture. The slightly heavier average weight of the 
first group may be fortuitous but the possibility that the initial group of the new coinage 
was struck marginally more accurately may be borne in mind. The weights in group III 
run, with one outlier at T29 g. (19-9 gr.), from L34 g. (207 gr.) to 1-49 g. (23-0 gr.). 
A histogram, Fig. 1, prepared from them rises from the lower figure to a peak at 1 -43 g. 
(22-0 gr.) and then falls more sharply towards the upper limit. This also reproduces the 
pattern observed in Mayfield and supports the suggestion that the bulk of profitably 
heavy coins had been culled. 

DATE OF DEPOSITION 

The latest coin in Skegby is one penny of the Canterbury mint struck early in group V. 
The documentary evidence for the issues between 1 284 and 1 300 is inconclusive and the 


1 M. M. Archibald in Mints , Dies and Currency , ed. R. A. G. Carson (1971), pp. 151-9. 
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date of the beginning of group V is a matter of inference. The Fox brothers 1 set out the 
evidence available to them and proposed to place group Y during the accounting period 
from November 1288 to July 1290. Brooke 2 preferred to date the inception of group V 
to c. 1284 and Mr. North 3 in his recent survey has dated the group to c. 1290-1. When 
the bullion figures are reviewed in the light of the survivors of groups IV-VIII in large 
hoards buried c. 1320-60, the earlier date is clearly unacceptable. Although an absolute 
date is still elusive, it can be accepted that group Y probably did begin some time during 
the period mentioned in the Fox paper and that the latest coin in Skegby may be dated 
c. 1289 and its deposition to c. 1290. 



Fig. 1. Skegby Hoard. Histogram of Weights of Group III Pence 


Skegby lies about seven miles south-west of the royal hunting-lodge of Clipstone 
where Edward I spent much time in the autumn of 1290. 4 It is possible that the hoard 
may have had some connection with an increased flow of ready cash in the area as a 
result of the king’s presence or with the intense political and diplomatic activity centred 
on Clipstone during his stay. It was at Clipstone, too, that the writs were issued on 22 
September 1290 for the collection of a fifteenth on movables granted earlier and the 
gathering of this tax could also have been the occasion of large sums in cash being 
handled there as elsewhere. It is not necessary, however, to connect the deposition of 
the hoard with any particular historical circumstance. In the wealthy hinterland of 
Lincoln and Nottingham sums of less than three marks must have been commonplace. 

1 H. B. Earle Fox and J. S. Shirley-Fox, BNJ viii 4 The details of Edward I’s itinerary and of events 

(1911), pp. 139-42. at Clipstone are taken from Sir Maurice Powicke, 

2 G. C. Brooke, English Coins (1932), p. 123. The Thirteenth Century, Oxford History of England, 

3 J. J. North, The Coinages of Edward I & II (1968), 2nd edn,, 1962, p. 513. 

p. 20. 
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ABSENCE OF CONTINENTAL STERLINGS 

There is still considerable uncertainty surrounding the precise dating of the various 
issues of continental sterlings, and their presence in, or absence from, more closely 
dated English hoards is likely to be a major factor in establishing a satisfactory chrono- 
logy. It is therefore necessary to consider whether the absence of continental sterlings 
from Skegby may be taken at face value and used as evidence accordingly. Buried in 
c. 1290 Skegby would appear prima facie to support Mr. Rigold’s suggestion that the 
series of continental sterling imitations began in or after rather than before c. 1290. 1 
The Skegby evidence must, however, be considered alongside that of other sizeable 
hoards buried around the same period. There are three: the Coventry A hoard of 1847 2 
which did not contain continental sterlings and the Broughton and Coventry B hoards 
already mentioned which both did. 3 The contemporary account of Coventry A does not 
enable the Fox groups present to be distinguished, but it is sufficiently detailed to show 
that the hoard belongs to an early phase of the sterling coinage since it excludes those 
mints which opened with the common recoinage issues of 1300. It included coins of the 
Waterford mint which provide a terminus post quem of 1281. 4 A terminus ante quem 
must be deduced from the absentees, and since the earliest coins normally found in 
English hoards but missing here are the continental issues this hoard has little evidential 
value in the present discussion. Broughton closed with four coins of group Va and two 
coins of group Vb, and Coventry B closed with five coins of group V of unspecified 
subgroup. Groups VI and VII are absent, and although they are scarce they could 
certainly have been expected in any sizeable hoard buried during the course of their 
issue. 5 As group V was superseded at least by the end of 1291 and possibly even a year 
earlier, Broughton and Coventry B may be dated c. 1290-1. The continental elements in 
the two hoards were remarkably similar. Broughton contained an eagle sterling of Gui 
de Dampierre not present in Coventry B but each included Alost sterlings of Gui de 
Dampierre with bare head, Valenciennes sterlings of Jean d’Avesnes with rosetted head, 
and an Arnhem sterling of Renaud de Gueldres with crowned head. We are therefore 
faced with the fact that two hoards buried in c. 1290-1 contained a good range of 
continental sterlings whereas Skegby buried in c. 1290 does not contain one. Are we 
then to assume that there was a sudden and massive influx of continental sterlings during 
the short time between the deposition of these hoards? It would seem much more 
plausible to suggest that Skegby was a group of ‘clean’ coins which did not include 
continental sterlings even although they were already present in the English currency. 
If the source of the coins was money on its way to or from the official coffers either 
consequent upon the king’s activities or as taxation, two possibilities suggested above, 
then the deliberate exclusion of continental coins would be understandable. It is not 
necessary, however, to suggest an official source to explain discrimination against 
continental issues. If this hypothesis is accepted then Skegby was selective and the 


1 S. E. Rigold, ‘The Trail of the Easterlings’, BNJ 
xxvi (1949-51), pp. 31-55, especially p. 49. 

2 Inventory 102. 

3 For a different interpretation of these hoards see 

Dolley (1968), op. cit., especially pp. 260-1. Mr. 

Dolley also dated Broughton c. 1290 but considered 


that it was substantially later than Coventry B which 
he dated c. 1285. 

4 Dolley (1968), op. cit., pp. 287-8. 

6 In the Dover Hoard of 1 955 there was one penny 
of group VI among the 55 pence in the hoard which 
closed in group VIII. BNJ xxviii (1955), pp. 146-65. 


C 9039 


E 
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absence of continental sterlings does not provide a terminus post quem for their appear- 
ance in the English currency. 

Although this is not the place to reopen the discussion of the date of the continental 
sterling imitations, it is clear that some at least of them are earlier than had been 
supposed. 1 The inception of even the crowned-head issues formerly dated to c. 1310 2 
must now be dated to 1290 at the latest. It also appears that the beginning of the whole 
continental series will have to be pushed back before 1290 but how far back is a question 
which must await new evidence and further study. 

DISPOSITION 

The British Museum acquired sixty-eight coins which are indicated by an asterisk 
in the catalogue and Sutton-in-Ashfield, the museum closest to the findspot, acquired 
ten coins which are indicated by a dagger. The rest of the hoard was acquired by the 
Castle Museum, Nottingham. 

CATALOGUE OF CONTENTS 

NOTES 

1. Letter forms 

Individual letter forms are given only if they are not uniform throughout the Fox group. If the letter 
forms are the same on both sides of the coin only one set of letter forms is given. Where variant forms 
occur on the reverse they are given to the right of an oblique line following the obverse forms. In the 
description of group III, the following notation is used: 

R R(l) wedge-tailed R 
R(2) R with curved tail 
h h(l) h with in-turned foot 

h(2) h with out-turned foot ; less pronounced out-turn on dies for northern mints of Newcastle 
and York 
S S(l) ‘early’ S 

S(2) intermediate S as on obverse of 327* 

S(3) ‘late’ S as on reverse of 327* 

2. Classification 
English pence: 

All groups H. B. Earle Fox and J. S. Shirley-Fox, BNJ vi-x (1910-14). 

J. J. North, The Coinages of Edward I and II, 1968. 

Groups I and II Fox as modified by G. L. V. Tatler, BNJ xxviii (1956), pp. 288-93. 

Group III The Fox brothers noted that group IIIc and group Hid, e merged into one 

another (op. cit. (1910), p. 118). (Skegby coin no. 242* shows Illb also merging 
with IIIc.) Few coins in Skegby have the drapery composed of a ‘single curved 
line’ which was the principal feature used to distinguish IIIc from Illd. This 
feature is noted specifically in the catalogue for those coins on which it is found. 
Other coins lacking this feature are also designated IIIc where the drapery is 
composed of less prominent wedges (often apparently overlapping) than on 
coins unequivocally of group Illd, e and where the early form h(l) is used. 
As a result of the close-packing of the letters which sometimes overlap, it is 
not always certain whether h(l) or h(2) is involved, especially in the case of the 
northern mints where the out-turned foot on h(2) is less pronounced. In such 

1 In his publication of the Broughton hoard Mr. hoard. North, op. cit., p. 120. 

North drew attention to the importance of the 2 Rigold, op. cit., p. 49. 
presence of continental sterlings in so early an English 
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cases early or late forms of the face and hair irons have been used to divide 
the coins between the two subgroups. Occasionally the drapery composed of 
a single curved line is found with h(2), and these coins are also listed as IIIc. 
All other coins with h(2) are listed as Hid. This is to some extent an arbitrary 
division and in the case of Lincoln some coins with less prominent drapery 
could otherwise have been classified as IIIc. 

Group IV Fox as modified by J. J. North, BNJ xxxv (1966), pp. 120-7. 

Anglo-Irish pence: D. F. Allen, 1 VC 1936, pp. 115-55. 

R. H. M. Dolley, Proc. Royal Irish Acad. 66c (1968), pp. 235-96. 

Scottish pence: E. Burns, The Coinage of Scotland, 1887. I. H. Stewart, The Scottish Coinage, 

2nd edn., 1967. 

3. Weights 

The coins were weighed on a gramme balance and the results converted into grains using Sir George 
Hill, Grains and Grammes — A Table of Equivalents for the Use of Numismatists (London, 1920). 


CATALOGUE OF COINS 


Bristol 


ENGLAND 


1-6 

lib 

MM 

22-5, 22-0, 21-9(2), 21-7, 21-6 

6 

7 


NN 

21-7 

1 

8 

IIIc 

R(l) h(l) S(l) 





Drapery a single line 





Always R(l) on reverse at Bristol 

22-1 

1 

9-16 

Hid 

Thin neck 





R(2) h(2) S(l) 

22-8, 22-2f(3), 21 -9, 21-7, 21-6, 20-8 

8 

17 


Thick neck 





R(2) h(2) S(l) 

21-9* 

1 

18-19 


R(2) h(2) S(2) 





Letters on reverses with S(2) are smaller than in S(l) group; 




noted on London dies also 

22-2, 22-1 

2 

20-1 

Illf 

R(2) h(2) S(3) / S(3) 





Wedge contraction marks 

22-2*(2) 

2 

22 

IHg 

R(2) h(2) S(2) 

21-9 

1 

23 


R(2) h(2) S(3) 

21-4 

1 

Bury St. Edmunds 




24 

Ilia 

Robert de Hadeleie 





Thick neck 





R(l) h(2) S(2) 

22-2 

1 

25-6 

IHg 

Small smiling face 





R(2) h(2) S(2) / R(l) h(l) 

22-5*, 21-6 

2 

27-8 

IVb 

R(2) h(2) S(2) 

22-3, 22-2 

2 

Canterbury 




29-32 

II b 

MM/M 

21-9(2), 21-7, 21-4 

4 

33 

IIIc 

R(2) h(2) S(2) 





Drapery a single line 

22-1* 

1 

34-6 


Thin neck 





R(2) h(l) S(l) 

22-7, 21-9, 21-4 

3 

37-42 

Hid 

R(2) h(2) S(l) / R(l) 

22-3, 22-2, 22-1, 21-9, 21-6, 21-1 

6 

43 


R(2) h(2) S(2) / S(?l) 

21-9 

1 

44 

Illf 

R(2) h(2) S(3) 

22-5* 

1 


Wedge contraction marks 
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45 

46-7 

48 

49-53 

Illg 

54 

IVa 

55-6 

57-71 

IVb 

72-3 


74 

IVd 

75 

IVd/e 

76 

Va 

Chester 

77-8 

Illg 

Durham 

79-80 

lib 

81 

Ille 

82 

Illg 

83 

IVa 

84 

IVb 

Lincoln 

85-6 

IIIc 

87 


88-90 


91-100 

101-36 

Illd 

137-8 


139 


140-7 

Illg 

148 


149 


150 


London 

151 

Ia/c 

152-3 

Ic 


R(2) h(2) S(2) / R(l) S( I) 

R(2) h(2) S(2) 

R(2) h(2) S(3) / S(2) 

R(2) h(2) S(3) 

Face of Illg as London group A 
Face of London group B 
Face as London group C 2 

Face as London group E 

•ED -Cl VI 
•ED -TOR 


21- 9 

22 - 1 , 21-6 

22 - 1 

21-7(2), 21-6, 21-4(2) 
v 19-6* 

22-5, 21-9 

22-5(2), 22-3, 22-2, 22-0(2), 21-9, 21-7t(4), 
21-6(2), 20-7, 20-3 
22-1, 21-3 
21-9* 
21 - 6 * 

:tters of late IV, one pellet on 21-7* 


Plain initial cross, crown and letters of late IV, one pellet on 
breast, no pellets in legends 


R(2) h(2) S(2) 


21-4(2) 2 


MM 

Thin neck 

R(2) h(2) S(2) / R(l) 

Small smiling face 

m with wedge centre 

Face as London group B 

M with chevron centre 

Cross moline. Face as London group C 

m with wedge centre 


22-2, 22-0 2 


21-7 1 


21-7f 1 


22 - 0 * 1 


20-3 1 


Thick neck. Drapery a single line 
R( 1) h(I) S(2) / S(?) 

Drapery a single line 
R(2) h(I) S(2) 

Drapery a single line 
R(2) h(2) S(2) 

R(I) h(2) S(2) 22-5(2; 

R(2) h(2) S(2) 22-8, : 


21-7, 21-4 


22-3, 21-9, 21-6 

22-5(2), 22-2(2), 21-7t, 21-4, 21-3(2), 21-1, 20-7 
22-8, 22-7(2), 22-3(5), 22-2(5), 22-0(6), 21-9(3), 
21-7(4), 21-6(5), 21-4t(3), 21-3(2) 


R(2) h(2) S(2) 

Prominent annulet on tail of R 
No contraction after COH 
R(2) h(2) S(2) 

CIVI / ITS 

Small smiling face 

R(2) h(2) S(2) 22-5, 2 

R(2) h(2) S(3) 

R(2) h(2) S(3) / S(2) 

Wedge contraction marks on reverse 
R(2) h(2) S(3) 

Large comma contraction mark on reverse 


22-2, 21-1 


22-5, 22-3, 22-2, 21-9(2), 21-4, 21-0(2) 

22-2 


n / M 

Broken crown repaired by pellet 

M/M 


22 - 0 * 1 


22-5,21-1 2 
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154 


N / N 

21-4 

1 

155-6 


M / M 

22-8, 22-1 

2 

157 


Broken crown not repaired 





M / M 





Pellet after DMS 

22-3* 

1 

158 

Ic/d 

NH / M 

21-9* 

1 

159-60 

Id 

Same crown as Ic 





Contraction mark through leg of R 





NH / NH 





Wide face of Ic 

21-9, 21-7 

2 

161 


M / NM 





Wide face 

22-3 

1 

162 


N / NM 





Wide face 

22-1 

1 

163 


NM / M 





Wide face 

21-9 

1 

164 


NM / M 





Narrow face 

21-7 

1 

165 


N / MN 





Narrow face 

22-2 

1 

166 


Nil / M 





Wide face 

22-1 

1 

167 


II / N 





Wide face 

22- 1| 

1 

168 


N / M 





Wide face 

22-3 

1 

169 


ER'HMG'HNGDMSftyB / M 





Wide face 

22-0* 

1 

170 


Contraction mark after R 





MN / NM 





Narrow face 

22-0 

1 

171 


M / M 





Narrow face 

21-9 

1 

172 


N / NM 





Narrow face 

21-9 

1 

173-5 

Ha 

Wide face of Ic 





M / M 

22-8, 22-0, 21-3* 

3 

176 


Narrow face of Id 





MN / NM 

22-2* 

1 

177 


M / MN 

21-9 

1 

178 


M / II 

21-7 

1 

179 


?II /M 

21-1 

1 

180 


M / NM 

21-4 

1 

181 


NM / N 

21-6 

1 

182-99 


M / M 22-5(2), 22-3t(3), 22-1(4), 21-9(4), 21-7(2), 21-6, 21-1(2) 

18 

200 


Narrow face of Id with new crown of lib 





N / M 

22-5* 

1 

201-29 

lib 

M / M 22-8, 22-7(3), 22-5(3), 22-3(3), 22-5(5), 21 9(3), 21-7(3), 





21-6(2), 21-4(2), 21-3(3), 21-1 

29 

230-1 


N / N 

22-3, 21-9 

2 

232 


M / M 





EDWR'MGHIN 

22-0* 

1 

233-6 

Ilia 


22-2, 22-0, 21-9, 21-3* 

4 

237 


Crown with pearls omitted 

21-7* 

1 

238-41 

mb 


22-5*, 22-2, 21-9, 21-4* 

4 
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242-3 

Illb— d. 

Crown of Illb, drapery of IIIc 

22-3*, 21-1 

2 

244 

IIIc 

Drapery a single line 





R(l) h(I) S(l) 

22-3 

1 

245-53 


Thin neck 





R(l) h(l) S(l) 23 0*, 22-8, 22-3(2), 21-7(2), 21-6, 21-1, 21-0 

9 

254 


R(2) h(l) S(l) 

21-4* 

1 

255-60 

Hid 

R(2) h(2) S(l) 

22-5, 22-3, 22-2, 21-6*, 21T, 19-9* 

6 

261 


Thick neck 





R(2) h(2) S(l) / S(2) 





Pupils of eyes omitted 

22-0* 

1 

262 


R(2) h(2) S(l) / S(?2) 





One pupil of eye in wrong place 





Small c in Cl VI (? from halfpenny fount) 22-2* 

1 

263-97 


R(2) h(2) S(2) / S(l) 22-7, 22-5, 22-3(4), 22-2(3), 22-0(8), 21-9(2), 




21-7*(3), 21-6, 21-4(5), 21-3, 21-1(3), 20-7(2), 20-0* 

35 

298-308 


R(2) h(2) S(2) 

22-3(2), 22-0(4), 21-9(2), 21-7*(3) 

11 

309-11 

Illf 

Crescent contraction marks 





R(2) h(2) S(3) 

22-7*, 22-1(2) 

3 

312-26 

Illg 

Small smiling face 





R(2) h(2) S(2) 22-7, 22-3(2), 22-2, 22-1(3), 21-9*(4), 21-7(2), 21-3(2) 

15 

327 


R(2) h(2) S(2) / S(3) 

21-3* 

1 

328-30 


Different face 





R(2) h(2) S(3) / S(?3) 

22-7, 22-2, 21-6 

3 

331-8 


R(2) h(2) S(3) 

22-8, 22-0, 21-9(2), 21-7, 21-6(2), 21-4 

8 

339-47 

IVa 

Group A, face as Illg but new crown 1 22-3, 22-0, 21-9(2), 21-4*(3), 





21-3, 21-1 

9 

348 


Group B, crown 2 

21-6 

1 

349-54 

IVb 

Group C, crown 3 

22-2, 21-9*(2), 21 -7f, 21-4(2) 

6 

355 


Group D, different hair 

21-3* 

1 

356-9 


Group E, different hair 

22-8, 22-0, 21-7, 21-6 

4 

360-5 

IVc 

Group F, crown 4 

22-3, 21-9, 21-6, 21-4, 21-3*(2) 

6 

366 

IVd 

.ED / .CIVI 





unbarred a 

22-2 

1 

367-9 

IVe 

.CIVI 





unbarred a 

22-2, 22-1, 21-6 

3 

Newcastle 





370-1 

Hie 

R(l) h(2) S(I) 





r.h. hair punch damaged at base 





N / N 

21-6(2) 

2 

372-4 


Similar 





N / N 

22-2, 21-6, 21-4* 

3 

York 





375-80 

lib 

Royal mint 





M 

22-7(2), 22-5, 22-3(2), 21 -9| 

6 

381-5 

Illb 

Royal mint 





R(l) h(l) S(l) 





Long crescent contraction marks 

22-2, 22-1*, 21-9, 21-7, 21-3 

5 

386-90 


Similar 




Small crescent contraction marks 22-5, 22-0, 21-7(2), 20-7* 5 

Royal mint 
R(l) h(l) S(l) 

Hair punch intact 22-7, 22-5, 22-2, 22-0, 21-9(4), 21-6, 21-4(2), 

20-5 12 


391-402 IIIc 
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403-4 

Ille 

Royal mint 




R(l) h(2) S(l) 




r.h. hair punch damaged as on Newcastle dies 

22-7*, 21-9 

405-6 


Archiepiscopal mint 




R(l) h(2) S(l) 




r.h. hair punch damaged 

22-5, 21-9 


IRELAND 


Dublin 

407-8 

B 

1st coinage 

No stops 

22'3*(2) 

2 

409 

C/D 

2nd coinage 

Stop after HN6H and DNS 

21-3 

1 

Waterford 

410-12 

D 

2nd coinage 

Stop after HN6H and DNS 

22-3, 21-9, 21 6 

3 

413-15 



Stop after HN6H 

22-2*t(2), 21-6 

3 

416 



Stop after HN6H, after DNS illegible 

21-7 

1 


SCOTLAND 

ALEXANDER III, SECOND COINAGE, 1280-6, FENCE 


Burns Group I 
4 mullets of 6 points 



Burns 

Stewart 

Burns 




class 

class 

no. 



417 

I 

B 

1 

21-7 

1 

418 

I 

B 

2 

21 Y* 

1 

419 

II 

A 

8a 

21-7* 

1 

420 

I/III 

B/C 

19 

220* 

1 

421 

III/I 

C/B 

23 

22-2 

1 

422 

III/I 

C/B 

25 

22-5* 

1 

423 

II/III 

A/C 

Cf. 21 HliEXSKNDER D6I 6R'H- 

23-0* 

1 

Burns Group II 





4 mullets 

of 6 points 





424-5 

III 

F, G 

Cf. 50 REX- SEO TOR VM* 

21-9*, 21-6 

2 

426-7 

II/I 

E/D 

58a 

22-2*, 22-1 

2 

428 

I/III 

D/F, G 

— Cf. Dover Hoard No. 402 

21-7* 

1 

429 

III/I 

F, G/D 

68b 

22-1* 

1 

430-2 

III 

F, G 

44 

22-0, 21-9*, 21-4 

3 

4 mullets 

of 5 points 





433-4 

II 

E 

32 

22-1. 21 -9f 

2 

435 

II 

E 

34a 

21 -9 

1 

436-7 

II 

E 

34 

22-5*, 22-1 

2 

4 stars of 

7 points 





438 

II 

E 

42 

21-6* 

1 

2 mullets 

of 6 points and 2 stars of 7 points 



439 

I 

D 

30 

21 6 

1 

440 

I/H 

D/E 

55 

22-3 

1 

441 

II 

E 

38 

21-7 

1 
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THE 

SKEGBY, NOTTS., 1967 HOARD 



442 

II/III 

E/F, G 

Cf. 64a, mullets in 2nd and 4th quarters 

21-6 

1 

443 

II/III 

E/F, G 

64a 

21-6* 

1 

444 

III/II 

F, G/E 

73 

22-1* 

1 

3 mullets of 6 points and 1 star of 7 points 



445 

II 

E 

— , star in 1st quarter 

21-4* 

1 

446 

III/I 

F, G/D 

Cf. 68 plain initial cross on reverse 

22-2* 

1 

447-8 

III/I 

F, G/D 

68 

22-2*(2) 

2 

449 

I/III 

d/f.g 

57 

21 0* 

1 

450 

II/III 

E/F, G 

64 

23-0* 

1 


I am grateful to Mr. Ian Stewart for his advice on several problems in relation to the Scottish 
coins. 
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THE DIPPLE AND BALGONY FINDS OF 
FOURTEENTH-CENTURY SCOTTISH COINS 


IAN STEWART 

In February 1968, through the kind offices of Mr. Peter Mitchell, I was able to acquire 
three fourteenth-century Scottish coins together with various papers relating to the 
small hoard, found a century previously, to which they belonged. The coins are all 
groats, two of David II and one of Robert II. The papers consist of a letter, two en- 
velopes, and two pieces of paper used for wrapping the coins. 

One of the envelopes, which is off-white, measures about 4f by 3| in., and is torn at 
the top right corner without affecting the writing on it. The other, blue and measuring 
about 4f by 2f in., has lost its left-hand edge. The inscriptions on them are: 

Off-white envelope Blue envelope 

2 Sent to Duke of Richmond 

Old Coins 3 Kept by myself (within) 

from [5 g]iven to Elgin Museum 

Dipple 

James Cushny. ] Coins Silver 

] found at Dipple 
[?in] excavating foundation 
[?of] Old Kirk Septr 1868 

Both wrapping papers, which are about 4 by 3 in. in size, show impressions of the 
groats which were inside them. They are inscribed : 

Two of David 3 of Robert 

“Villa Edinburgh” “Villa de Perth” 

Presumably two of 
these were given to 
The Duke of Richmond. 

The letter is on the first two sides of a folded piece of writing paper, with the address 
embossed in black Gothic lettering: 

The Manse, Birnie 

Elgin 10 October 

My dear Sir Elgin Museum; but if you 

Of the ten coins found at desire to have any of them 
Dipple I have returned five, let me know — 
viz 2 of David and Ever yours faithfully 

3 of Robert. — and George Gordon 

have retained 

1 of Robert “Villa Dunde" Rev J Cushny 
1 _ D° “Villa ED Perth” 

1 _ D° “Villa DE Perth” 

1 _ D° “Villa Edinburgh” 

1 — David “Villa Edinburgh” 

They would form a good 
addition to the coins in the 
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The inscriptions on the David wrapping paper and above the line on the Robert 
paper are apparently in the same hand and written with the same thin nib as Gordon’s 
letter, and the coins were presumably wrapped and enclosed with it. The words below 
the line on the Robert wrapping are in a different hand. The three lines at the top of the 
blue envelope are smaller, and written more thickly, than the rest of the inscriptions on 
the envelopes, which may have been written by Cushny himself; they could be by the 
same hand, however, and the text itself suggests so. 

George Gordon was Minister of Birnie from 1832 to 1889 and was a distinguished 
naturalist and geologist. He was also something of a numismatist, as is evidenced by 
his report of the Cauldhame hoard of 1881 in the Proceedings of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland for the following year. 

The parishes of Dipple and Essil were united in 1731 to form Speymouth parish, of 
which John (sic) Cushny was Minister from 1848 to 1871; in the latter year he was 
presented to Huntly by the Duke of Richmond and continued as Minister there until 
1875. 1 am indebted to Mr. Robert B. K. Stevenson for this information, which is found 
in the volumes of Fasti Ecclesiae Scoticanae; the Fasti seem to be in error as regards 
Cushny’s Christian name. 

Dipple lies on the left bank of the Spey, opposite Fochabers. Mr. Ian Keillar, Hon. 
Secretary of the Elgin Society, has been kind enough to visit Dipple for me and reports 
that the kirkyard is a neat, round, walled enclosure (NJ 329580) set in a field just to the 
left of the unclassified road which runs to Fochabers. The church was demolished in 
1868, although there was no excavation as such. According to Groome’s Gazetteer 
of Scotland , 1885, ‘at the lychgate of the church of Dipple stood a small building known 
as the House of the Holy Ghost. Round this building funeral parties would always 
bear the corpse following the course of the sun; nor could they be driven from that 
practice till the house was demolished.’ The Ordnance Survey 6-in. sheet shows the 
enclosure of the churchyard, with ‘Church of Dipple (site of)’ and ‘Holy Ghost House 
(site of)’ beside it, and above ‘Silver coins of the Reign of/Robert II found a.d. 1868’. 

When the coins were found in September 1868 they appear to have been sent to 
Gordon who, as set out in his letter, retained five for the Elgin Museum, returning the 
others to Cushny. Probably soon after, Cushny gave two of those returned to him to his 
patron, the (sixth) Duke of Richmond (a prominent Conservative politician and land- 
owner who was born in 1818, succeeded in 1860, and died in 1903). Mr. Keillar says that 
the Elgin Museum, which is a private one and voluntarily run, has been in some disorder 
and only one Scottish hammered groat survives. This is recorded as having been found 
on the supposed site of St. Ninian’s Chapel, near Temple Pier, Drumnadrochit, in 
January 1932, and was presented by the finder, Mr. J. S. Lime, Gordon Street, Elgin. It 
is a Perth groat of Robert II, reading Villa ed, and if its provenance had been unrecorded 
it might easily have been assumed to be the one so described in Gordon’s letter — a 
warning to those who reconstruct long-dispersed hoards. 

Cushny’s three remaining groats ought to have been two of David and one of Robert, 
but those which reached me are one of David and two of Robert. It would in fact have 
been more logical to have given the duke one of each variety returned, rather than two 
Perth groats of Robert. If the duke did receive an Edinburgh groat of David and a Perth 
groat of Robert, the three left could be equated with those which are now to hand, but the 
note on the wrapper, which is not in Gordon’s or Cushny’s hand, would have been in error. 
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On this assumption, the actual disposition of the coins may therefore have been : 


Elgin Museum Duke of Richmond Revd. James Total 


David II 

Edinburgh 1 

Robert II 

Dundee I 

Edinburgh I 

Perth (de) I 

( ed ) I 

Total 5 


Cushny 

1 1 3 

1 

1 

1 2 4 

1 

2 3 10 


The contents of the Dipple hoard may be listed as follows, E.M. denoting coins 
retained for Elgin Museum, now lost; D.R. coins given to the Duke of Richmond; and 
J.C. those retained by Cushny: 


1. David II, Edinburgh groat; heavy coinage, third head (Stewart C); fressure of six and a half 
arcs; stops on obverse double crosses; ornamental A’s; J.C. (PI. VI, no. 17). Wt. 4-242 g. 

2. — , — , issue and details unrecorded; E.M. 

3. As no. 2; D.R. (?) 

4. Robert II, Dundee groat; E.M. 

5. — , Edinburgh groat; E.M. 

6. — , Perth groat; Villa ed Perth', E.M. 

7. 8. — , — ; Villa de Perth', six arcs, obverse stops double crosses, Scottorum (cf. Burns fig. 317); 

both (?) J.C. (PI. VI, nos. 18 and 19). Wts. 3-811 g. and 3-688 g. 

9, 10. — , — , — ; details unrecorded; E.M. and D.R. 

The three surviving coins, nos. 1, 7, and 8, are relatively little worn, with a dark tone. 
They all have small green specks of corrosion. They have not been cleaned so that a 
comparison of appearance could be made if any possible representatives of the missing 
seven should be traced. 

The proportion of Robert to David groats (7 : 3) suggests a burial date well into the 
reign of Robert II (1371-90), much later, for example, than that of the recent hoard 
from Balleny in Co. Down, 1 which had five heavy and fourteen light groats of David 
to eleven of Robert II. The number of five Perth groats of Robert II in relation to one of 
Edinburgh is remarkable, since hoards of the period 2 tend to have a predominance of 
Edinburgh coins of this denomination; but the total number of coins found at Dipple 
is so small that it would be unwise to draw any very firm conclusions from the propor- 
tions. There is, however, some support for the lateness of the date of loss within Robert’s 
reign in the presence of a coin of Dundee. This mint was only active for a very short time, 
probably on a single occasion. Such few chronological indicators as there are within 
the Robert profile coinage suggest that Dundee’s issues belong towards the end of the 
series. They are die-linked with those of Edinburgh and Perth, in one case with both 
by means of a single obverse die. It seems possible that the occasion for the opening of 
the Dundee mint in close relationship with the other two may have been the aftermath 
of the invasion by Richard II in 1385 when all three places were burnt by the English; 

1 BNJ xxxiii (1964), pp. 94-106. xix; Thompson 148) and Craigie (ibid., no. xxii; 

2 e.g. Balleny, Neville’s Cross (ibid., p. 104, no. Thompson !04;. 
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an entry in the Chamberlain’s account for 1386, recording receipt of £21. Is. 1C )d. from 
the Keeper of the Mint of Dundee, is in accord with this. 1 

The Dipple hoard does not seem to have been known to modern numismatists. 
Another hoard containing late fourteenth-century Scottish groats which escaped notice 
in the list appended to the Balleny report has been brought to my attention by Mr. Hugh 
Pagan. The New Monthly Magazine, which in the 1820s contained a useful digest of 
archaeological news items from the daily press, had the following entry in the year 1823 : 

Sir David Moncreiffe, Bart, has presented the Literary and Antiquarian Society of Perth with a very 
handsome donation of two beautiful gold coins of Robert II ; two gold (St. Andrew’s) of Robert III ; 
and six silver coins of Robert III — two of the latter struck at Perth, and all in the finest preservation. 
They were turned up by the plough on the farm of Balgony, in the parish of Abernethy, belonging to 
Sir David. 2 

This passage is probably to be connected with the two entries under 1822 in Lindsay’s 
list 3 of coin hoards from Scotland : 

In Perthshire a number of fine gold coins were found. 

In Perthshire were found a great many groats and half groats of Robert III coined at Edinburgh, 
Perth, Aberdeen and Dunbarton ; it is said 70 varieties of the groats occurred. 

The Robert crowns (or St. Andrews), the earliest regular Scottish gold coinage, are 
now thought to have been struck entirely, or nearly so, under Robert III since they 
coincide in detail with the front face Robert groats, which date from little if at all 
before 1390, rather than with the profile groats struck for Robert II. However, in 1822 
such crowns were attributed partly to Robert II and partly to Robert III, on the basis 
of the arrangement adopted by Cardonnel in his Numismata Scotiae 4 of 1786. 

Groats were only struck at Dumbarton on one occasion in Scottish history, during 
the light coinage of Robert III. It may be that their issue was related to the unusual 
episode of 1400-2, when Walter of Danielston seized the castle and successfully bar- 
gained its surrender against his election to the see of St. Andrews. 5 This would accord 
well with the numismatic evidence that a reduction in weight took place late in Robert 
Ill’s reign. Groats were struck at Edinburgh throughout the heavy coinage and in the 
light coinage, at Perth through most of the heavy coinage but not in its latest phase 
nor in the light coinage, and at Aberdeen mainly at the end of the heavy coinage 
(perhaps this mint replaced Perth) but also in the light coinage. The silver coins in the 
hoard thus suit a date of deposit towards the end of Robert Ill’s reign, in the earliest 
years of the fifteenth century. One of the crowns attributed by Cardonnel to Robert II 
is of Robert Ill’s light coinage and this serves to confirm the likely composition of a 
mixed gold and silver hoard buried during (or just after the end of) the Robert light 
coinage. 

The two hoards may be summarized thus : 

Dipple (Old Kirk), Moray, Sept. 1868. 

10 AR Scottish. Deposit 1385x90. 

David II. Groats, Edinburgh (3): Heavy Coinage, S. gp. C (1): untraced (2). 

Robert II. Groats, Dundee (1), Edinburgh (1), Perth (5). 

1 Stewart, Scottish Mints (in Carson, ed., Mints, 3 View of the Coinage of Scotland, 1 845, p. 267. 

Dies and Currency), pp. 228-9. 4 PI. I and pp. 127-9. 

2 Sir David Moncreiffe of that Ilk, 6th baronet, 5 Scottish Mints, p. 232. 
b. 1788, succeeded 1818, d. 1830. 
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Discovered in foundations when church was demolished; five coins to Elgin Museum and two to 
Duke of Richmond, now lost; three to the Revd. James Cushny, now in Stewart collection. Published 
BNJ xl (1971), pp. 57-61. 

Balgony Farm, Abernethy Parish, Perthshire, 1822. 

AV and AR Scottish. Deposit c. 1400-6. 

Robert III. Gold; crowns (of heavy and light coinage ?) at least 4. Silver (numbers unspecified but 
‘70 varieties’): groats of Edinburgh (presumably heavy and light), Perth (heavy coinage, at least 2), 
Aberdeen (probably heavy, perhaps also light), and Dumbarton (light); half-groats of unspecified 
mints (only Edinburgh and Perth known). 

Discovered in ploughing; four gold and six groats presented by Sir David Moncreiffe to Perth 
Literary and Antiquarian Society. Published New Monthly Magazine , ix (1823), p. 115; Lindsay, 
View of the Coinage of Scotland , Cork. 1845, p. 267; BNJ xl (1971), pp. 57-61. 
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THE EARLY UNICORNS AND THE HEAVY 
GROATS OF JAMES III AND JAMES IV 


JOAN E. L. MURRAY 

The heavy groats of James III and IV were issued for about twelve years from 1484, 
while the period covered by the classes of unicorn considered in this article is believed 
to extend a few years later. The primary object of the article is to put forward the argu- 
ments 1 for a revised sequence of the four types of heavy groat and the five classes of 
unicorn which need to be distinguished, and to consider their dating, together with the 
relevant historical context. Details of dies and die-combinations have in general been 
omitted, although a die-analysis covering the major collections has been carried out. 

DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE 

The main documentary evidence about the period of the heavy groats is in a series of 
Acts of Parliament, there being no Council records nor indentures extant for this period. 
It is convenient to summarize the most relevant parts of these Acts. 2 

24 February 1483/4. 3 This ordained ‘a fyne penny of gold ... to be of wecht and 
finace to the Rose noble and a penny of silvir to be equale in finace to the auld Inglis 
groit and ten of thame to mak the unce of silvir and to have cours and gang for xiiijd . . . 
to have sic prent and circumscripcioun as salbe avisit be the kingis hienes’. The gold 
piece was to pass for thirty of the groats; a half-groat and gold pieces of the value of 
twenty and ten groats were also specified. 

26 May 1485. 4 This repeated the former provisions. It raised the buying price for 
silver bullion by 4 d. per ounce to 12 s., and authorized the striking of a small proportion 
of the silver in pennies. All other money, particularly placks and half-placks, was to be 
current at the values previously proclaimed. 

1 Some of the arguments of this article were Rotirfi Scaccarii Regum Scotorum, The Exchequer 

summarized by Stewart, with acknowledgement, in Rolls of Scotland ; Acta Dom. Cone. = Acta Domi- 
the second edition of The Scottish Coinage (1967). norum Concilii, The Acts of the Lords of Council in 
Since this book is likely to remain a standard work Civil Causes', PSAS = Proceedings of the Society of 
for many years, it seemed right to make unpublished Antiquaries of Scotland', Rich. = A. B. Richardson, 
work available for it (even though incomplete), Catalogue of the Scottish Coins in the National Museum 
particularly where this cast doubt on the classification of Antiquities of Scotland, Edinburgh. C.-P. references, 
adopted in the original edition (1955). when available, are given in preference to APS, etc., 

2 The following abbreviations will be used: as more convenient for numismatists. 

B. = E. Burns, The Coinage of Scotland (1887), ii 3 C.-P. 39. Here and elsewhere I have followed the 
and figs. ; B. Cat. = E. Burns, Catalogue of a Series original spelling as reproduced in the printed records, 
of Coins and Medals . . . Exhibited at the Meeting except in two particulars. Like R. W. Cochran- 
of the British Association (Glasgow, 1876); S. = I. H. Patrick, I have used y, not z, for consonantal y. I have 
Stewart, The Scottish Coinage (1967); C.-P. = R. W. also adopted the modern distinction between u and 
Cochran-Patrick, Records of the Coinage of Scotland, i; v, to help the reader, which is in accordance with 
APS = The Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland', editorial policy for some (at least) of the more recently 
RMS — Registrant Magni Sigilli Regum Scotorum, published records. Thus I have quoted ‘silvir’ rather 
The Register of the Great Seal of Scotland', CTS = than ‘siluir’ and ‘unicarnys’ rather than ‘vnicarnys’ 
Compota Thesauriorum Regum Scotorum, Accounts of (and similarly where iv represents modern v). 
the Lord High Treasurer of Scotland', Exch. Rolls = 4 C-P. 40. 
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(I486). 1 The ‘new plakkis last cunyeit’ were withdrawn, and the silver refined from 
all placks received at the mint was to be used for ‘ane new penny of fyne silvir like the 
xiiijt/. grote ordanit of befoir’. 

17 October 1488. 2 This Act of the first Parliament of James IV exactly repeated the 
earlier provisions about weights and values. Alexander Levintoun (or Levingstoun) 
was to continue as moneyer. 

14 January 1488/9. 3 A new silver coinage with the same standards was ordained, ‘to 
have prent sic As the xiiij d. grote has that now Is / Except that the visage sail stand 
eyvyn in the new groit’. A gold coinage with the same standards as French crowns was 
also ordained, the types being specified in this case as the arms of Scotland and the king 
enthroned. 

3 February 1489/90. 4 ‘A trew substancius man’ was to be made ‘maister of the money 
and cunye’, and the existing standards were repeated for the silver, but ‘This said cunye 
sail haf a signe and takin maid in the prenting hafand difference fra the first cunye.’ 

BACKGROUND 

Before going into detail about the coins struck in this period, it is desirable to fill in 
some of the background. Up to the middle of the sixteenth century the standards and 
types of the silver coinage of Scotland were influenced mainly by those of England. 
Although there were long periods when the weight standards were different, conformity 
with England was re-established in 1357 and 1451, as well as in 1484, and also proposed 
in 1366 and 1424. These weight standards, when laid down in terms of the Scottish 
Troy ounce, may actually have been slightly below those of England, since at the union 
of the crowns the Scottish mint ounce was found to be lighter than the English Troy 
one by nearly nine English grains. Presumably the same was true of the Scottish ounce 
in the fifteenth century, but certainly no account was taken of such a difference in 
quoting the standard weight in 1451: according to the Act of Parliament in that year, 
new money ‘conformit evin in wecht to the mone of Inglande’ was to be struck, at eight 
groats to the ounce, and to have the same currency value as ‘the Inglis grote of the 
quhilk viij grottis haldis ane unce’. 5 

Soon after the 1464 reduction in the weight of English silver coins, there was a change 
in Scotland (probably in 1467), but this was a more drastic weight reduction, the new 
light groats being struck at twelve to the ounce. Light groats of this character continued 
to be struck under James III until 1484 and are divided into three groups, I, III, and IV 
in Stewart’s classification. In 1484 they made way for an issue of heavy groats, struck 
at ten to the ounce, virtually the current English standard. There was a return to the 
light groat standard in the next reign, probably in 1496, and these light groats of James 
IV will be considered in some detail below, because of their correspondence to certain 
unicorns. There were parallel half-groats of the light and heavy coinages, and fine 
silver pennies, worth 3d. Scots, of the light coinages only. These silver pennies, like the 
light groats of both reigns, were distinguished by mullets alternating with three pellets 

1 C.-P. 41, but erroneously dated 26 May 1485. May, and evidence in Exch. Rolls proves that this was 

The editorial dating to 1486 in APS may be based on in 1486. 

the evidence about the withdrawal of the placks: the 2 C.-P. 46. 

terminal date for receiving them was the last day of 4 C.-P. 48. 


3 C.-P. 47. 
5 C.-P. 19. 
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in the angles of the reverse cross. Of these various coins only the light groats can be 
allocated without difficulty to their respective reigns; some bear a regnal numeral, some 
were struck at Berwick, which was in Scottish hands from 1461 to 1482, and in James 
IV’s reign the reverse legend was different. 

The fine silver was supported by a variety of base coins. With the fall in value of the 
Scottish money of account, the use of fine silver for coins of the value of 1 d. and \d. 
Scots was abandoned in 1393: for about a century after that, the English reverse type 
of three pellets in each angle of a Long Cross pattee was retained on these coins, while 
the size and fineness fell considerably. The James III pennies of this type are of Stewart 
classes A and C, of which Civ and Cv (or at least C va) must have accompanied group IV 
light groats, since the same head and crown punches were used for these billon pennies 
and for the silver pennies of that group. The reverse type was varied for two classes of 
penny, Stewart classes B and D, perhaps to indicate different currency values, pennies 
of class B apparently being baser than the contemporary pennies of normal type, while 
class D pennies, which are associated with the heavy groats, are considerably finer. 
The normal type was continued in what I shall call class E of James III, and likewise 
at the beginning of James IV’s reign, first with annulet stops and ornaments, then with 
saltire stops (S. types 1 and 2 of the first issue). With the light groats of James IV the 
three-pellet type of billon penny was finally abandoned, the new type having crown 
alternating with lis in the angles of the reverse cross. 

Other base coins were introduced in James Ill’s reign. The documentary evidence 
about them is scanty, leaving doubts about their dates, currency values, and standards. 
Alloyed groats and half-groats, about nine-twelfths fine, of distinctive type (S. group 
II), were issued concurrently with the fine groats of groups III and IV, and for a short 
period thereafter. There were also placks and half-placks, at about five-twelfths fine. 
The first issue of these ceased in 1473 and their currency value may then have been 
reduced to the intrinsic value. The second issue, described as ‘the new plakkis last 
cunyeit’ in 1486, may be dated about 1483. There was then a gap of about twenty 
years before placks were again coined, these being of baser billon and slightly different 
type. 

Copper farthings were authorized by Parliament in 1466 and discontinued the fol- 
lowing year, but some of the known types must be later than this. The dates of the larger 
copper coins, with Crux pellit legend, are unknown. There is also chronicle and record 
evidence of black money being struck from about 1480 to 1482 and demonetized in 
July 1482, in the course of a revolt against James III. This may have contributed to 
distrust of the billon coins also, which was probably the main reason for withdrawing 
the placks in 1486. A reversion dated 8 March 1488/9 shows that some, at least, of the 
billon pennies had by then suffered devaluation: out of a total sum of £100, £22 was 
paid in ‘halfpenys quhilk wer umquhile (i.e. formerly) pennys’. 1 Moreover, it seems 
likely that the coinage of billon pennies had been in abeyance for a period before a 
limited issue was authorized in 1485. This is an inference from the wording of the Act 
of Parliament of that year — because the merchants who brought in silver bullion were 
to be paid 12s. per ounce, therefore the king granted power to the moneyers to strike one 
ounce of pennies for every forty ounces of silver. The new price per ounce of silver 

1 C.-P., Introduction, cxxix, f.n. 3. It seems likely place in 1482, at the same time as the demonetization 
that the devaluation of these former pennies took of the black money. 
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could not be paid exactly in groats and half-groats, unlike the price set in 1483/4, 1 1 a 8 d. 
Confirmation that these pennies authorized in 1485 were of billon, not fine silver, is 
found in the provision that the warden’s account at the Exchequer was to show the 
bullion coined in the year, ‘bath gold and silvir and penneis’. Nevertheless, no pennies 
are mentioned in the mint account for 7 October 1486(?) to 18 August 1487, the only 
one surviving from the heavy-groat period. 1 This is in striking contrast to the accounts 
for the beginning of James Ill’s reign, in which the weight of bullion used for small 
pennies and halfpennies totals more than half that used for groats and half-groats — - 
477 lb. odd, as against 832 lb. odd. 

The withdrawal of the placks and the limitation on the coinage of billon pennies 
were not the only reforming measures at this time. Provision was also made to increase 
the supply of silver. The shortage of silver bullion, which of course was not confined 
to Scotland, had been a frequent concern of Parliament in James Ill’s reign. The mer- 
chants were obliged to bring silver into the realm, in proportion to their exports of 
staple goods, but there was difficulty over enforcing this. The latest detailed Act on 
this subject, prior to the heavy-groat period, was that of 1474, which specified a rate 
of two ounces on various goods, but four ounces for hides. In 1483/4 the rate was set at 
four ounces for each serplar of wool, each last of salmon, and the corresponding units 
of skins, hides, and cloth; while in 1485 the rate for hides was raised by two ounces and 
herring were added to the chargeable goods. The numismatic evidence does indicate an 
improved supply of silver for a few years, but it is impossible to tell how far this was 
bullion brought into the country in accordance with these regulations and how far it was 
provided by refining the placks which were called in. 

The withdrawal of the placks was an exceptional measure, which should probably 
be attributed mainly to public distrust of these coins. In general the policy at this period 
was to retain in circulation the old Scottish coins, together with English silver and 
the gold coins of various countries, their currency values being fixed in approximate 
accordance with their intrinsic values, although the currency value for coins then being 
issued was normally higher in proportion to intrinsic value, to allow for royal profit 
and coinage expenses. In 1475 (and in less clear terms in 1451), Parliament prohibited 
the use of any coin as bullion, ordaining that ‘nouther silvir nor gold that beris prent 
and forme of cunye of quhat cunye that ever it be of be in ony wise moltyn or put to the 
fire be the kingis cunyouris or goldsmythis to ony werk without speciale licence or 
charge of the king’. 2 There is always some doubt about how far such statutes could be 
enforced, but the use of much old coin, except the placks, as bullion is particularly 
unlikely in the case of the heavy-groat coinage because the change in the standard did 
not make this profitable; fourteenpenny groats at ten to the ounce in fact had a slightly 
higher intrinsic value in relation to their currency value than the preceding twelvepenny 
groats at twelve to the ounce. 

Recognition of the currency values of the different Scottish groats was facilitated by 
their varying reverse types. The basic type resembled that of England in having a long 
cross, legend and mint name, but the features in the angles of the cross were different. 
In an Act of Parliament of 1467, new currency values were ordained for the ‘spurryt 

1 C.-P. 45. There is also, in this period, the Trea- of broken silver vessels, probably struck in groats 
surer’s account for about May 1490 to Feb. 1491/2, rather than billon pennies (CTS i. 167). 
which includes the proceeds of coining 52 lb. O' oz. 2 C.-P. 38. 

C 9039 F 
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grot’, ‘borage’ groat, ‘grot of the croune’, and ‘grot of the flour delyce’: the only one 
of these Scottish groats not described by its reverse type was that of the moneyer Bona- 
gius, 1 which could not be sufficiently specified in that way because it had the same 
three pellets as English groats. In the case of the heavy groats the crown type, as on the 
coinage of 1451 to 1467, was revived. This is rather surprising, in view of the weight 
reduction — ten groats to the ounce instead of eight — but the currency value was 
apparently the same. Crown groats were raised to 14 d. by Act of Parliament in 1467, 
and the values given in this Act for the silver, although countermanded in 1468, do 
appear to have been in force from 1471, except during ‘the time of the black money’, 
about 1480 to 1482. 2 The commonest type of heavy groat has a striking portrait of 
James III, three-quarter face left, while the other fine silver groats, heavy and light, have 
a conventional facing bust. The alloyed groats of James III were particularly clearly 
distinguished, both on obverse and reverse : they bear a realistic portrait, three-quarter 
face right, and a long cross fleury, with thistleheads alternating with mullets in the 
angles. 

The gold coinage immediately preceding the unicorns consisted of riders and their 
parts. These are of two types, the king riding on the first type to the right and on the 
second type to the left; by their lettering these types certainly correspond to the light 
groats of groups III and IV respectively. The Parliamentary record for the reigns of 
James III and IV is even less informative about the gold than the silver, and the standards 
for the gold can only be deduced from the coins themselves. There are no known gold 
coins which conform to those ordained by the Acts already quoted for the heavy-groat 
period, and unicorns, at eight to the ounce, were certainly the main gold coins struck 
from about 1484 until 1525. Under James IV there were also small issues of gold crowns 
in the light-groat period, either in parallel with the unicorn coinage or interrupting it. The 
unicorn type is less obviously derivative than those of the riders or crowns. The obverse 
shows a unicorn to left, royally gorged and chained, supporting the arms of Scotland. 3 
The reverse type has generally been described as a wavy star of twelve rays over a cross 
fleury, but I prefer to call the ‘star’ a radiant sun. On the French ecus au soleil „ intro- 
duced in 1475, the sun certainly has wavy rays. It seems possible, moreover, that the 
straight lines between the wavy rays, which are found on most unicorns of James V, 
were added to conform with the standard heraldic representation of a sun with straight 
and wavy rays alternating. This reverse type was perhaps suggested by that of the English 
ryals — always called rose nobles in the Scottish records — on which a sun (but with 
straight rays) was one of the features differentiating them from the pre-1464 nobles. 
The reverse legend of the unicorns is Exurgat Deus et dissipentur inimici eius. 

There were no regulations requiring the merchants to bring in gold bullion for the 
coinage, as well as silver or instead of it. The extant mint accounts for James Ill’s 

1 This identification for the ‘borage’ groats was were set at 144.; and fourteenpenny groats were 
suggested by H. J. Dakers (BNJxxi (1935), pp. 69-70). mentioned in July 1483 ( Acta Auditorum, 112*). 
Although confirmation is not needed, it is available; 3 The unicorn was a Scottish royal beast long before 
the correct form ‘bonage’ and also ‘bonath’ (a mis- this, as shown by a charter in 1426 to ‘Johanni 
reading for bonach) is found in a testament dated 1456 Fraser, vocato Unicorne’ (RMS ii, no. 57). Unicorn 
(Miscellany of the Bannatyne Club, iii, pp. 99, 93). Pursuivant is still the title of one of the Scottish 

2 The valuations quoted for old and new English heralds. In 1482 James III used a signet ring por- 
groats, at 164. and 124. respectively, in Jan. 1484/5 traying a unicorn (R. K. Hannay, Early History of the 
( Acta Dom. Cone. i. 94*), were the same as those Scottish Signet, p. 19). 

ordained in Oct. 1467 (C.-P. 32), when crown groats 
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reign show small amounts of gold, on which a fixed seignorage was charged, so that it 
appears unlikely that this bullion came from the royal treasury. For James IV’s reign 
there are no mint accounts in the Exchequer Rolls and the main evidence about bullion 
occurs in the Treasurer’s accounts. In these the coinage profits are given without a 
detailed breakdown, except with respect to bullion from the royal treasury. The known 
sources of gold were French crowns and links of the king’s chains, but other gold 
may have reached the mint. The commutation of French crowns showed a considerable 
profit, but there are indications that profit was not the sole motive for their use as 
bullion. In the Treasurer’s accounts for this reign, from about 1500 onwards, French 
crowns predominate over unicorns or any other coin mentioned (or implied by the 
values) ; nevertheless when money was given to ambassadors or other foreigners, while 
they were staying in Scotland, then unicorns were used almost exclusively. This did 
not apply on the departure of a foreigner, when the coin would be carried out of the 
country. Thus a gift of forty unicorns to ‘Maister Johne, the Franch mediciner’ was 
recorded on 10 November 1503, but fifty French crowns on the same day to ‘Mynour, 
the Inglis payntour, quhen he passit away’, and also fifteen French crowns to ‘James 
Nateres, messingeir of Ingland quhen he passit away’. 1 In the same year, the English 
ambassador, Lord Dacre, received 100 unicorns on one occasion, while his clerk and 
the ‘tothir embassatour of Ingland’ each had fifty unicorns. 2 These and many other cases 
lead me to believe that there was deliberate choice of the native gold coin as the only 
fitting medium for royal gifts of money to foreigners at the court. For this purpose 
special strikings of unicorns from the most readily available gold are likely to have 
been required, since James IV was ‘not able to put money into his strong boxes’, on the 
testimony of the Spanish ambassador, de Ayala. 3 

The gold coinage of these two reigns shows greater artistic merit than the silver, with 
the exception of the realistic portraits on one type of heavy groat and the accompanying 
pennies, and on the alloyed groats. One may reasonably assume that the regular die- 
sinker was competent to engrave punches for the conventional facing bust on groats and 
smaller denominations, and other recurring features like the rampant lion of the arms 
of Scotland, but not the portraits; the spirited unicorn heads; the figure of St. Andrew 
on his cross, on James IV crowns; nor the equestrian figure on the riders. There is 
evidence that both dies and punches were made abroad on at least one occasion, since 
there is a recorded payment of £40 on 2 January 1503/4 ‘for the cunyie Irnis and the 
punschionis of the samyne brocht hame be Johne Penycuke and deliverit to Matho 
Auchlek’. 4 In other cases where one suspects the work of a more expert engraver 
than the regular die-sinker, one cannot tell whether, if a foreigner was employed, 
he worked temporarily at the Scottish mint, or whether the work was done abroad, 
but the latter would presumably be a cheaper arrangement. For skilled work of this 
nature the Scots would naturally look to the Low Countries. James III certainly 
employed a Flemish painter for the royal portraits on the Trinity altar-piece, and the 
round seal of James IV’s brother, as Archbishop of St. Andrews, was made in the 
Netherlands in 1497. 5 

1 CTS ii. 405-6. 5 In Andrew Halyburton's Ledger (p. 215) there is 

2 CTS ii. 363, 373, 374. an entry, for Nov. 1497, recording payment for 

3 Calendar of State Papers, Spain, i, no. 210. making this seal. Halyburton operated mainly in 

4 C.-P., p. cxxxi; CTS ii. 222. Middelburg. 
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OUTLINE OF PROPOSED ARRANGEMENT 

It has been recognized for many years that the heavy groats present some numismatic 
problems, whereas Burns’s arrangement of the early unicorns was apparently accepted 
without question. On the silver, the only occurrence of a regnal numeral is the 4 on 
one groat die and one half-groat die of one of the four types. For the commonest type 
of groat, that with three-quarter-face portrait and arched crown (S. group VI), Burns’s 
attribution to James III has been doubted by some later writers, but Mr. Ian Stewart 1 
added further cogent arguments to those which Burns used, and the identification of this 
as the last type of James III can now be regarded as certain. The main reasons may be 
summarized here. This is the only type in which ‘the visage’ does not ‘stand even’, i.e. not 
showing the king full face, and so it must be the type superseded in January 1488/9, 
while the number and variety of dies of this group show that it must have been struck 
over a longer period than the first seven months of James IV’s reign, which began on 
11 June 1488. The portrait is that of a mature man, whereas James IV was fifteen years 
old at his accession, and it bears a close resemblance to sixteenth-century portraits of 
James III, which were presumably copied from a contemporary original. For the re- 
maining two types of heavy groat, however, I have found reasons to alter the arrange- 
ment adopted by Stewart in 1954 and 1955, which was a modification of that of Burns. 
The type with crown and lis reverse (S. group V of James III) is transferred to James IV, 2 
while what I describe as the rough issue (S. II of James IV) is placed earlier. The latter 
point is confirmed by a mule between the portrait type and the rough issue, which Mr. 
Stewart brought to my attention as soon as it came to light, after this article was typed 
in what was expected to be the final form. The position of the rough issue never- 
theless remains in some doubt: the case for this being an irregular coinage issued in 
1488 will be argued at some length, but there are difficulties about this, as about any 
other date. 

The evidence used to establish the sequence for both gold and silver includes the 
fineness of the unicorns, the changes in punches within each denomination, and the 
relationship between denominations as indicated by their common use of punches, as 
well as general typological considerations and mules between types or classes. A certain 
amount of documentary evidence not previously considered by numismatists has been 
used, while the interpretation of those records which have already been published in 
Cochran-Patrick’s Records of the Coinage of Scotland has been studied afresh. 

The main conclusions about the gold coinage are that the order of those classes of 
unicorn assigned to James III by Burns and Stewart should be reversed, only one class 
of unicorn being retained under that reign, and no half-unicorns. The rearrangement 
implies that the gold and silver issues of the first coinage of James IV were more extensive 
than was previously thought. This is consistent with the date 1496 for the beginning of 
James IV’s light-groat coinage, which has been adopted in the light of the documentary 
evidence. There are some new features in the proposed order of classes within this light 
coinage of James IV, as well as within the two major types of heavy groat, as set out in 
Appendix B. 

1 ‘The Heavy Silver Coinage of James III and IV’ came to the conclusion many years ago that this type 

N xxvii (1954), was probably struck under James IV, but they did 

2 I have learnt that Dr. James Davidson, with not express their views in print. 

Mr. H. J. Dakers and Mr. P. Thorburn, likewise 
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The links between what are believed to be corresponding issues of gold and silver 
are, in some cases, not very strong, nor are those with the billon coinage. It is thus 
convenient to consider the unicorns and the heavy groats separately, before giving much 
attention to their correspondence. It was a reconsideration of the documentary evidence 
about the groats which originally led me to think that the previous arrangement might 
be wrong, but the unicorns appeared to provide the most convincing evidence (until the 
discovery of the new mule groat) and this will be presented first. 

UNICORNS 

The earliest record of unicorns known to me is in a legal judgment on an action for 
repayment of debt dated 18 January 1484/5 — ‘xij/z. in gold callit unicornis tuenty 5. the 
pece’. 1 These coins, listed with others (including riders at 245.), ‘for the quhilk he is 
bund to the said Lord Avandale be his obligacioun under his sel schewin & producit 
befoir the lordis’, were presumably in circulation several months earlier, although the 
date when the debt was incurred is not given. Another early record of unicorns is in 
the mint account for 7 October 1486 to 18 August 1487, 2 which shows 8 lb. 1 oz. of gold 
‘monetati in denariis aureis vocatis unicarnys’ and 181 lb. of silver in fourteenpenny 
groats and half-groats. The first specific mention of half-unicorns appears to be in 
January 1488/9. 3 

In spite of the different gold coinage specified in the Act of Parliament of February 
1483/4, and those following, it is reasonable to assume that the coinage of unicorns was 
first ordered at practically the same time as the heavy groats. The documentary evidence 
just quoted makes any later date unlikely and there is in fact a close correspondence 
between what is apparently the first class of unicorns and the earliest coins of the 
portrait type of heavy groat. The only evidence which might suggest that unicorns pre- 
dated the heavy groats is the use of cross-ends of a form similar to that of the unicorns 
(but not from the same punch) on some late varieties of alloyed groat and on the billon 
placks of the second issue. 4 These issues of base coins may, like the previous ones, have 
been concurrent with fine silver groats, but I prefer to date them (or at least the placks) a 
little before the time when heavy groats were ordained, rather than after this. This would 
be consistent with the indications of a serious effort to improve the coinage at that time, 
which I have already emphasized. If this is correct, the new style of cross-end may well 
have been introduced first on the base coins, rather than being copied from the unicorns. 

Burns made a primary division, in classifying the unicorns with Gothic lettering, 
according to the crown on the unicorn’s neck. In his first division this has three lis, and 
in his second division (S. class II of James IV) five lis. This article is concerned in detail 
with the first division only, but some consideration of the second division is required 
when attempting to date the change. Burns and Stewart treated the first-division unicorns, 
which were issued with the heavy groats and the earlier light groats of James IV, in four 
categories, simply according to the stops used, but it proves necessary to split those with 
six-pointed star stops into two classes. For ease of reference, and to avoid any confusion 
with the letters used for the types of heavy groat, I shall denote my classes of unicorn 

1 Ada Dom. Cone. i. 94*. Cunyeit”’, BN. I xxviii 0957), pp. 317-29. For more 

- C.-P. 45. details of the late alloyed groats, see Murray and 

3 CTS i. 102. Stewart, ‘Unpublished Scottish Coins: V. Light 

1 Stewart, ‘The Identity of “The New Plakkis Last Groats and Base Groats of James IIP, NC 1970. 
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by the letters X, Y, Z, and P, Q. The choice of letters is partly intended to emphasize 
the close relationship between P and Q, which Burns correctly attributed to James IV, 
while classes X, Y, and Z, which he attributed to James III, are those which present 
some problems. Sufficient detail to distinguish these classes is tabulated below, together 
with the previous classification and the proposed new one. The corresponding small 
letters are used for half-unicorns, which by their lettering, stops, and style of reverse 
sun can confidently be placed in corresponding classes, except that there are no known 
half-unicorns corresponding to class X unicorns. 1 Those with Roman N have the royal 
title and there are other reasons for classing them as y. All y half-unicorns are without 
stops on the obverse, but some of the reverses have single six-pointed star stops. Two 
anomalous half-unicorns are distinguished as y* and z*; the reasons for this come out 
most clearly in Table II which shows punch changes. 


UNICORNS 

Classification 

Proposed 

Stewart 

TABLE I 

Stops Initial-marks 

(, normally 

double) 

No. of 
obv. dies 

No. on 
plate V 

Notes 

X 

la, James III 

II, James III 

5-pt. stars 

Ob v. cross fleury 
Rev. lis 1 

4 

2 

Roman N. Exurgat 
legend both sides 

Y 

lb, James IV 

I, James III 

6-pt. stars 

Lis 1 

7 

17 

Gothic N. Royal title 
on obv. 

P 

Ic, James IV 

lb, James IV 

Broken 5-pt. 
stars 

Lis 2 (perhaps = 

1) 1 

18 

As last 

Q 

Id, James IV 

la, James IV 

V-shaped 

Lis 3 or cross 
pommee 

3 

19 

” „ 

z 

HALF- 

UNICORNS 

Ic, James IV 

all James IV 

I, James III 

6-pt, stars 

Lis 4 

5 

20 

All with royal title 
on obv. 

y* 

lb 


None 

Lis 5 

1 

8 

Gothic N 

y 

lb 

II, James III 

None or single 
6-pt. stars 

Lis 5 

4 

9 

Roman N 

p 

Ic 

lb, James IV 

As P, but only 
as initial-mark 


1 

10, 12 

Gothic N 

q 

Id 

la, James IV 

As Q 

Lis 5 or 6, cross 
pommee, or as 
stops 

1 

13 

” ” 

z*, z 

Ie 

I, James III 

As Z 

Lis 4 

1, 5 

14, 15 

,, „ 


Burns mentioned only one unicorn of class Z (B. fig. 628) and he suggested that it 
was a forgery, because of its peculiar execution. 2 This is, however, a normal specimen of 
class Z, and Burns’s comment can be taken as an indication of how great the difference 
is between classes Y and Z. Different punches were used for many features, but the 
distinction most easily described is in the treatment of the sun: 

Class Y, y — flat central disc, about 3 mm. in diameter on Y. No central pellet, 
although a raised point is sometimes found, caused by the die-sinker’s compass point 
when marking out the circles on the dies. 

Class Z, z — sun’s rays are separated right up to a central pellet. 

Class Q resembles Z in this respect, although the pellet is smaller. 

The one reverse die of class P likewise has the pellet, and the sun seems, by various 
details, to be from the same punch as used in classes Q and Z, but the separation of the 

1 Similarly, no fractional denominations of type I known for the tail and cross-ends, suggests that there 
riders of James III are known. However, the fact may have been earlier unicorns, of which no specimens 
that the y* half-unicorn, which is fairly closely are known, 
dated by a broken letter T, uses punches not otherwise 2 B. 1 52. 
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sun’s rays right to the centre cannot be seen; it is doubtful whether the slight double- 
punching could account for this, so that it is possible that the punches were not the same. 
In class X there is a central disc, but smaller than that of Y, with or without a pellet. 

The only mules known between any of the classes are for X and Y. Y/X mules are 
not much rarer than X coins, while a single X/Y mule coin is known. 1 

The unicorns of Burns’s second division, like all except class X of the first division, 
have the royal title on the obverse and normally have Gothic N, 2 so that typological 
reasons for taking X as the earliest class are immediately apparent. A possible explana- 
tion for the unusual features of X coins is that the first unicorn dies were made by a 
foreign craftsman, perhaps in the Low Countries, as suggested above. If a Roman N 
(which was quite common on coins of the Low Countries at this time) was used on 
pattern dies made by the engraver of the punches, it would be natural enough for the 
Scottish die-sinker to copy it. The omission of the royal title is surprising in any cir- 
cumstances, and it was presumably due to a misunderstanding, which seems rather 
more likely to have arisen if the work was done away from the Scottish mint. The 
quality of the die-sinking in class X is in general far better than in the other classes — 
the unicorn is put together accurately, the lettering is regular and contraction marks are 
used fairly consistently — and this is a point in favour of this class being the first. 

Detailed study of the punches confirms the position of class X as the first and provides 
the only evidence for part of the sequence. One piece of evidence for class Y following 
class X is the letter T with broken base, which is found on the y half-unicorn and also on 
the reverse of the half-groats of James IV’s first issue (PI. V, no. 7); this letter T appears 
to be from the same punch as the unbroken one on the obverse of this half-groat, and 
also on the James III heavy half-groats. 

Table II summarizes most of the changes among the punches peculiar to the dies for 
unicorns and half-unicorns. Fig. 1 shows some of the features of these punches more 
clearly than the plate, since double-striking and wear make it impossible to find in- 
dividual specimens on which all these small details are clear. For any one feature, the 
scale is intended to be consistent. Certain other features, which do not appear either 
to confirm or to contradict the sequence, have not been included; the horn, for example, 
varies in twist and thickness. 

The unicorn heads of classes X and Z have been studied with particular attention. 
At first glance they appear to be different, but this seems to be due to deterioration of 
the ears, on later specimens of Z; the fine detail of the mane, when distinguishable, is 
convincingly the same. This fact casts some doubt on the position of class Z, in the 
sequence as set out in Table II, namely XYPQZ. It will, however, be apparent, to 
anyone who attempts to rearrange the sequence, that any other order would involve 
more cases in which uses of the same punch for one of the features considered w’ould be 
separated by the use of a different punch. The late position of the Z unicorns is confirmed 
by a considerable weight of evidence, from the letter punches, that class Z, like classes P 
and Q, was contemporary with the light groats of James IV, and such evidence is even 
stronger for z half-unicorns. 

1 The X/Y mule is Rich. fig. 179. I have recorded GothicN minimicr, and Roman N occurs on a second- 
sixteen specimens of X and thirteen of Y/X mules. division unicorn, B. no. lb. The existence of the y 

2 There are individual exceptions. A class Q half-unicorns with Roman N may also be thought 
reverse (B. fig. 659) has II for N in dissipentur, but to reduce the force of this argument. 
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TABLE II 

Unicorns Half-unicorns 

XYPQZ y* y p q z* z 

Obv. Head A B B B A Not distinguished 

Tail ABBB.CC abbbbc 

Shield and lion ABCCC aabbcb 

Rev. Sun ABCDD aab,cccd 

Cross-ends AABBC abbbbc 

The rays of sun b are straighter than usual, and the ends turn in a direction 
opposite to that in which they turn on all other unicorns and half-unicorns. Suns c 
and d are very similar to each other, but d has longer rays. Sun C may be the same 
as D. 

Lion c is large (but not as large as on any of the unicorns) and rather crude. The 
shield and lion of Z appear to be from the same punches as those on P and Q, but on 
Z the fleurs-de-lis of the tressure are indicated, whereas on P and Q they are omitted. 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN UNICORNS AND LIGHT GROATS 

OF JAMES IV 

The change from the heavy-groat standard, in James IY’s reign, apparently took 
place in 1496. In June of that year Parliament ordained ‘that our soverane Lord with 
avise of his consale ordane / and statute ane famous and wise man ... to be maister of 
the money / and anent the strikeing the forme thairof / the fynace / and the course . . .V 
This is not conclusive evidence that a change took place then, but an earlier change 
without any indication in the parliamentary record would be less likely. There is also 

1 C.-P. 50. 
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documentary evidence that gold and silver from the royal treasury were used as bullion 
for coinage in 1496 and 1497, when the king had to meet the heavy expenses of war with 
England, initially on behalf of the pretender Perkin Warbeck. In a letter to Henry VII 
in September 1496, John Ramsay of Balmain asserted that ‘the King of Scotts had not 
a C. pounds quhill [until] now that he has cunyet his chenys, his plat, and his copbords’, 1 
and the use of links of the great chain as bullion for unicorns in February 1496/7 and 
twice in the following summer was recorded in the Treasurer’s accounts. 2 It is thus a 
satisfactory aspect of the dating here proposed for the introduction of the light groats 
that there are unicorns (those of classes P and Q) which closely correspond to some of 
the earliest of these groats: this can hardly be claimed as confirmation, however, in 
view of the almost complete lack of documentary evidence about bullion minted in the 
preceding years of this reign. 

The sequence of classes of light groat has been determined by a study of the punches 
and by die-links, as summarized in Appendix B. The earliest varieties are those without 
a regnal numeral and with V-shaped stops and peculiar lettering; they have lis on the 
cusps of the tressure, apparently from the same punch as was used for the initial-mark 
of one q half-unicorn reverse die (lis 6). Following this, the same stops were used with 
irregular lettering of more normal character; the single obverse die of this variety has 
three pellets on the cusps, while all later classes have neat trefoils. This irregular lettering 
is closely matched on the class Q unicorns; in particular the small R and G, and the 
letter T with very wide base and long pendant serifs, a distinctive feature found also on 
the following groats, which have the king’s regnal number expressed in turn as QT, 
QRA, and IIII. The class P unicorns have very similar lettering, except for a broken G, 
a small P, and a small plain T. On the halves, too, class p has a plain form of the letter 
T while class q has the distinctive form of T, using the same punch as the slightly later 
half-groats; and the letter G of class q is also apparently that of the half-groats. These 
features of the letter punches make it fairly certain that the class Q unicorns were later 
than those of class P; the evidence given in Table II leads to the same conclusion, but 
it is desirable to establish this point without reference to the position of class Z in the 
sequence. The ‘V-shaped’ stops, which would be more accurately described as Y-shaped, 
may possibly be from the same punch as the broken-star ones, further deteriorated; but 
one would be willing to accept them as intentional, designed to accompany the strange 
lettering of the first groat dies of this light coinage. The broken-star stops are also found 
on the groats, but only on one reverse die, with the irregular lettering, which is muled 
with the QT obverse (B. fig. 670). This die may nevertheless be earlier than some of 
the V-stop groats, since one of these (B. fig. 658a) has an A with a broken cross-bar, 
apparently from the same punch which shows no break on the broken-star die nor on 
the P and Q unicorns. 

The closest parallel for the lettering of the class Z unicorns occurs on a unique gold 
crown (B. fig. 672, S. fig. 135), which depicts St. Andrew holding his cross, instead of the 
normal Scottish type, with the saint crucified. This crown has much the same lettering 
as the Q unicorns, but there are two clear differences, namely a letter P with a dis- 
proportionately large loop and an R with a somewhat compressed loop, the latter being 
normal on the James IV light groats with regnal number indicated by QT, QRA, and IIII. 

1 Sir Henry Ellis (ed.). Original Letters Illustrative History of Scotland (1797), ii, Appendix II, p. 440. 
of English History (1824), 1st ser. i; J. Pinkerton, 2 C.-P. 51. 
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This is the regular form of R on class Z unicorns, while the same letter P occurs on 
some of them. The one surprising feature of the lettering of class Z unicorns, for an 
issue following closely after the Q unicorns, is the absence of the distinctive letter T 
with long pendant ends, but z half -unicorns do have this form of T, in half-groat size: 
only in respect of the letter D is the lettering of the z half-unicorns consistently different 
from that on the half-groats corresponding to QRA groats (PL V, no. 21). One further 
positive link between the class Z unicorns and the undoubted coins of this light-groat 
period is the initial-mark, lis 4, which is found also on a few billon pennies of Stewart 
class II (B. figs. 678 b and c). 

The only important feature in common between classes Y and Z of unicorns and 
half-unicorns is their use of six-pointed stars as stops, and this point of agreement is in 
no way an objection to these classes being separated; such stops were used not only on 
the heavy groats with crown-and-lis reverse but also on the James IV light groats with 
QT and QRA (although not consistently, being mixed with five-pointed stars), and 
again on the late groats of this coinage, with Arabic numeral or none. 

The limits of the period of class Z unicorns cannot easily be determined, even relative 
to the groats, but it appears likely that their issue began before or during the issue of 
QT groats, and continued during and perhaps a little after the issue of QRA groats. 
The issue of crowns exactly corresponding to the groats with numeral IIII may mark 
the end of the first-division unicorns, although it is quite possible that both types of gold 
coin were authorized to be minted concurrently. 1 

The second-division unicorns (S. class II of James IV) certainly correspond to the 
light groats with old Arabic numeral — some of these unicorns bear the same numeral — 
and to those with star stops and no numeral; but their correspondence to the much 
commoner placks is clearer, since the stops and initial-marks agree, as well as the 
lettering. One can get an estimate of their date via the placks. The first record of James 
IV’s placks is in the Treasurer’s accounts for February 1504/5 to August 1506, 2 and it is 
probable that the French crowns converted into Scottish coin in this accounting period 
and the next were made into class II unicorns. In the absence of any coinage accounts 
for the few years preceding this, an earlier date is quite possible for the first placks of this 
reign, the rare type with QRA (S. class I). It is natural to assume that these were con- 
current with QRA groats, in which case there may have been a gap in the plack series 
after the QRA ones. A unique half-unicorn (S. II*), perhaps a pattern, corresponds to 
these class I placks in its lettering, trefoil stops, and initial-mark cross potent, and 
likewise reads QR(A). 3 The reverse type and legend differ from all other unicorns — • 
an I in the open centre of a sun with fourteen rays, and Salnim fac legend as on the 
groats. The style of the obverse is very much that of the class II unicorns, particularly 
in the tail and the short hind legs. No other class II half-unicorns are known, but the 
punches for the beast itself and the lion of the escutcheon appear to be used also for 
some half-unicorns with Roman lettering (B. fig. 735), originally attributed to James V 
but now thought more likely to belong to the last coinage of James IV. 

There are no billon pennies with the V-shaped stops of the first light groats of James 


1 It is known that gold crowns and 20s. pieces, at 
different standards of fineness, were both authorized 

to be struck in 1547 ( Registrum Secreti Sigilli Regum 

Scotorum, The Register of the Privy Seal of Scotland, 


iii, no. 2181). 

2 C.-P. 52. 

3 S. fig. 299, from Bute sale catalogue, lot 164, 
Sotheby, 11 June 1951. 
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IV : if any billon was issued concurrently with these and with the class P and Q unicorns, 
it may have been a continuation of the saltire pennies of the first coinage (S. type 2). 
With the Z unicorns, and the light groats with QT and QRA, there were a few pennies 
of good billon, Stewart class I of the second coinage, as well as the neat ones of base 
billon, Stewart class II. 


THE FINENESS OF UNICORNS 

Specific-gravity determinations show that unicorns of class X are of finer gold than 
the others. Table III summarizes the evidence, and gives an indication of the fineness 
in carats, based on the assumption that equal parts of silver and copper were used in 
the alloy. Appendix A gives more detail, with a discussion of the statistical significance. 


TABLE III 


Class 

Specific gravities 1 

Mean 

Indicated 
fineness 
in carats 

X 

18-5*, 17-9, 18-7t, 1 7-6f 

18-2 

22\ 

Y/X 

17-3*, 17-1, 17-0, 7-2 

17-2 

21 

Y 

16-5*, 16-9 

16-7 

20 

Q 

16-3, 16-1, 15-8 

161 

19 

z 

16-4, 16-7, 1 6-3f, 18-If 

16-9 

201 


For the preceding gold coinage, the riders of James III, a slightly lower fineness than 
for class X unicorns is indicated, the specific-gravity results being 17-7, 18-0, 17-5 for 
riders of the first type, and 17-5, 17-3 for half-riders of the second type. All the half- 
unicorns appear to be considerably less fine than class X unicorns, but the results are 
not reliable for these light coins. 

On general grounds, it appears more likely that the unicorn coinage began at the 
finer standard of class X and was then debased, rather than starting with class Y or Z 
(as in the old classification), at a lower standard than any preceding gold coinage, 
changing to the higher standard of X, and then again deteriorating. This argument is 
reinforced by the documentary evidence that the currency value of unicorns was higher 
initially, at 205. in 1485, than it was for most of the following reign — it stood at 185. 
in 1488 and until at least 1508, being increased to 205. by 1512. 2 The reduction in the 
currency value may have coincided with a reduction in fineness, perhaps when the Y/X 
mules were struck. Although it is technically correct to designate these as mules, since 
their obverse dies are not homogeneous with their reverses, there are enough specimens 
to suggest that this was an intentional issue, and the specific-gravity results indicate 
that an intermediate standard of fineness might have been in operation then. 

Mr. Stewart has suggested 3 that the low fineness of unicorns (which he then believed 
to be all of 21 carats) might be explained by the use of chain gold as bullion for these 
coins, as is known to have occurred on several occasions in James IY’s reign. This 

1 Figures marked * were supplied by the British to be a forgery. 

Museum, and f by the National Museum of Anti- 2 CTS i-iv, passim. 

quities of Scotland. The high figure in the results for 3 In manuscript notes, made some time earlier, 
class Z unicorns is for the one which Burns thought which he most kindly sent for my use. 
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explanation should perhaps be generalized to include other sources of gold baser than 
the previous Scottish gold coinages. Clearly it would have been a convenience to use as 
bullion any baser gold which might reach the mint, perhaps mixing it with an appropriate 
quantity of fine gold but without refining it, since that involved some wastage as well 
as being costly in labour and materials. At this time the standard ordained for the work 
of Scottish goldsmiths was ‘als fyne as It is first moltyn in presens of the awnare’, 1 
and in 1458 it had been ‘na wer thane xx granys’, 2 so such work would not be suitable 
as bullion for a fine gold coinage. The specific-gravity results suggest that the standard 
of the unicorns dropped below 21 carats on many occasions. It is not certain that this 
was the intended standard in James IV’s reign, but even if it were so in general, particular 
changes might have been authorized. 3 In February 1496/7 links of a royal chain weighing 
21f oz. were coined into 174 unicorns, which at eight unicorns to the ounce (as specified 
in March 1517/18) agrees exactly with the weight of the gold, and the same equality holds 
for the following July, but in August the proceeds were slightly higher in relation to the 
weight of chain gold. 4 In the accounts for 1511-12, however, there is a considerable 
discrepancy, which (if the figures are accurate) must be the result of extra alloy or 
deficient weight. The proceeds of links of the great chain weighing 7 lb. 5i oz. were 
£1089. 5s. 4t/. s which should represent just over 8 1 b . of metal, the unicorn then standing 
at 20^. Even if the chain was as fine as 23 carats, these unicorns, if struck at full weight, 
were not more than 20 carats fine, which is approximately in agreement with the specific 
gravities (see Appendix A). 

The fineness of all unicorns has previously been assumed to be 21 carats, on the 
strength of the only definite documentary evidence, but this is for a later date. In March 
1517/18, unicorns ‘of the fynes of xxj caretis’ were authorized; 6 and in 1596, in the list of 
prices at which all kinds of gold and silver coins were to be received at the mint, unicorns 
were quoted at 21 carats. 7 Burns commented 8 on the discrepancy between the currency 
values of unicorns at 1 8 s. and riders at 235. (and other gold coins) in comparison with 
their intrinsic values, particularly as riders were thought likely to be finer than 21 carats. 
Since unicorns, struck at eight to the ounce, are now known to have passed for 205. in 
1484/5, when riders, struck at six to the ounce, were rated at 245., the discrepancy then, 
if these unicorns were indeed of 21 carats, would have been even greater than Burns 
thought; and it is not eliminated, although it is considerably reduced, by the extent to 
which class X unicorns appear to be finer than riders. The explanation offered by 
Burns is that unicorns (like most other Scottish coins) were overvalued while in course 
of issue, in relation both to English and other foreign coin and to the earlier Scottish 
coins which still circulated, and this is undoubtedly correct, although the heavy groats 
were not overvalued in this way. When unicorns were current at I85., rose nobles passed 
for 365. or 355., the latter figure being thirty of the heavy groats, as proposed for the 
new Scottish gold in the Acts of 1484 and later. Unicorns were almost half the weight of 
rose nobles, but the rose nobles were much finer. There was a similar discrepancy in the 


1 3 Feb. 1489/90, APS ii. 221. 

2 APS ii. 48. This presumably means 20 carats, and 
the silver standard of ‘na war na xj granys’ means 
rlths fine, but neither for gold nor for silver was the 
fineness denoted in these terms in later Scottish 
records. 

3 As in James V’s reign. In Mar. 1532/3 he ordered 


the striking of a 20-carat crown, whereas the standard 
laid down in 1525/6 and also in 1546/7 was 21 A carats 
( Acts of the Lords of Council in Public Affairs, 1501- 
1554, p. 398). 

1 C.-P. 51. 

5 C.-P. 53. 8 C.-P. 62. 

7 C.-P. 267. 8 B. 146. 
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currency value of French crowns (which were generally rated at 145. in Scotland at this 
period), in relation to their intrinsic value in comparison with the Scottish gold coins, 
and this meant that they could profitably be used as bullion at the mint. 

THE EVIDENCE OF THE PERTH HOARD 

There is no hoard evidence about the sequence of the heavy groats, but there is one 
well-documented hoard containing unicorns which may have been deposited while those 
of Burns’s first division were still being issued. This is the 1920 Perth hoard, 1 deposited 
about 1500, in which the latest coins were light groats, one with QRA and five with IIII. 
All the other silver coins were of issues earlier than 1484. This absence of heavy groats 
of the period from 1484 to about 1496 led Macdonald to conclude that the three-quarter- 
face portrait ones— the only common type — had not been struck at the time that the 
hoard was deposited. There were, however, fourteen unicorns, and the value of the coins 
of the heavy-groat period, although not their number, represents a reasonable propor- 
tion of the hoard. The relationship between intrinsic value and currency value was 
virtually the same for the heavy groats as for the preceding and following light groats, so 
that there is no obvious reason for deliberate omission of the heavy ones when putting 
aside silver coins for this hoard, but the natural preference for hoarding gold when it was 
available may to some extent explain the absence of heavy groats, particularly if the 
bulk of the silver in the hoard represents earlier savings. 

The only gold coin apart from unicorns was a half-noble of Brabant, dated 1488. 
The unicorns were all of classes X and Y and X/Y mules, which does provide some 
confirmation of Z being later in the sequence. I have recorded the following distribution 
of specimens and dies, by class : 



X 

X/Y 

Y 

P 

Q 

Z 

Total 

Perth hoard 

3 

3 

8 




14 

Others 

16 

13 

18 

2 

8 

18 

75 

Obverse dies 

4 

(1) 

7 

1 

3 

5 

20 


Since there is no reason to doubt that the rare classes P and Q were issued a little before 
the latest coins in this hoard, I shall not give any figures for the significance of the 
absence of unicorns of these classes; even for the commoner class Z unicorns, their 
absence from a sample of only 14 is not overwhelmingly significant. If a random sample 
of 14 is drawn from a stock in which one class has probability the chance of that class 
not being represented in the sample is (|) 14 , about 0-013 or 1 in 75. This figure of 
based on the number of specimens of class Z, is only taken as a rough guide to show that 
it is unlikely that class Z unicorns had been issued sufficiently early for them to form that 
proportion of the available stock, during the period — presumably a number of years — 
when gold coins were being put aside to form this hoard. If the class Z unicorns were 
about contemporary with the light groats with QRA, as proposed in this article, their 
absence from the Perth hoard would not be at all surprising, even though some or all 
of them would have been issued before its closing date. The latest coins in the hoard, 
being silver, might have been a last-minute addition to the savings element. Moreover, 
there is some reason to think that newly minted gold coins would pass into circulation 

1 G. (later Sir George) Macdonald, ‘A Hoard of Coins found at Perth’, NC 1921, pp. 294-316. 
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in a more patchy fashion than the silver, at this period. The latter would go to the 
merchants of the various burghs in payment for the bullion which they were required 
to bring to the mint, whereas it seems likely that most of the gold coined in James IV’s 
reign came from the royal treasury, and passed into circulation by his expenditure. 


HEAVY GROATS 

The heavy groats will now be considered in more detail. There are four types, here 
called A (the portrait type), B, C, and R (the rough issue), which undoubtedly belong to 
this period, the only time when groats were struck at ten to the ounce. In A, B, and R 
the reverse type has a crown and three pellets in alternate angles of the cross, while in 
C one crown is replaced by a fleur-de-lis. A, B, and C have an annulet between the 
pellets, as has one die of R. The outer legend is an abbreviated version of Dominus 
protector metis et liberator meus, as had been standard on fine silver groats since they 
were first introduced in 1357. There are half-groats of types A and B only. Table IV 
summarizes the classification and other points. 


TABLE IV 



Classification 

Obv. type 

Stops 

No. of dies recorded 



Now ‘proposed Stewart 



Obv. 

Rev. 

Plate V 

A 

As before Gp. VI, James III 

2 face portrait, 

5-pt. stars (obv.) 

3 

(Edinburgh 30 + 

1 



clothed 

Annulets 

15 

\ Aberdeen 4 

6 

R 

Civil war coinage, Gp. II, James IV 

Facing bust, clothed 

Saltires 

1 

Edinburgh 5 

5 

(rough 

period of A, or 






issue) 

first issue, before A 






B 

As before Gp. I, James IV 

Facing bust, nude 

Annulets 

4 

Edinburgh 4 

11 

C 

Second issue of Gp. V, James III 

Facing bust, nude 

6-pt. stars 

5 

Edinburgh 6 

16 


James IV 


The position of A, the portrait type, as the last issue of James III, is firmly established. 
Type B, which sometimes bears the regnal numeral of James IV, has reverses which are 
generally indistinguishable from late ones of type A, although the obverse lettering 
shows some minor differences. One case is known of a reverse die used with obverses 
of both types A and B, a lis being added to the die on the centre of the cross for its use 
in type B (B. figs. 644, 651). This fact, pointed out by Stewart, 1 helps to establish the 
position of type B as the first distinct issue of James IV, struck in accordance with the 
Act of Parliament of January 1488/9. The head and crown punches for the type B half- 
groats were the same as for group IV half-groats of the light coinage of James III, 
first struck about 1482, or perhaps earlier. This clear example of the reuse of punches 
several years after they were made, and with an intervening issue which did not use 
them, may be compared with the case of the unicorn head of classes X and Z, which 
seems to imply reuse about twelve years after the punch was made and perhaps eight 
years since it was last used. Another punch from James Ill’s group IV, the king’s crown 
of the groats, was also reused for type B, and for the earliest type C obverse die ; clearly 
this link provides no real evidence about the position of C in the sequence. 


1 Stewart, ‘The Heavy Silver Coinage of James III and IV’, BNJ xxvii (1954), pp. 182-94. 
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An A/R mule is now known (PI. V, no. 4), the A obverse die being in the early style 
(S. Via), which would seem to indicate that the rough issue preceded type A. There are, 
however, some good reasons for doubting this, and muling of dies made some years 
apart cannot be ruled out. 1 It is, however, almost inconceivable that the A/R mule could 
have been struck (except in error) after January 1488/9, when Parliament ordained the 
change to a facing bust. Nevertheless, the arguments about the sequence of the heavy 
groats, which were developed in ignorance of this mule, have been retained with only 
minor modifications, while the implications of the mule are discussed afterwards. 

There are several reasons, no one of which alone is compelling, for placing the type 
C groats after type B, and for identifying type C as the issue ordered in February 1489/90 
to have ‘a signe and takin maid in the prenting’ to distinguish it from James IV’s first 
type (perhaps because a new moneyer was responsible). The lis in one quarter of the 
reverse would certainly be a suitable sign, since Scottish groats of different coinage 
standards had commonly been distinguished by their reverse types. It is true, however, 
that the sign required by the 1489/90 Act did not mark any change in the standards or 
value of the groat, so that a privy mark would suffice, such as the lis on the centre of 
the reverse cross of the type B groat B. fig. 651 and the half-groat (PI. V, no. 7). This 
might indeed have been adopted as a temporary measure, to conform with the Act of 
Parliament, before dies for a new type had been made. 

Variations in the form of the outer inscription on the groat reverses provide some 
evidence that the sequence of types was A-B-C. In the following discussion some use is 
made of the order of dies within types A and C, for which the evidence is given in 
Appendix B. In types A and B there are two main forms of the inscription, their per- 
sistence presumably being due to the die-sinker copying from coins instead of going 
back to the basic legend. To some extent these two forms occur in parallel, but (i) 
is in general earlier than (ii). One die of each form is known for type B groats, but that 
of form (i) is reused from type A. Ignoring the stops and the frequent use of C for E, 
and dividing the inscription according to the quarters of the cross, these forms read as 
follows (but in Gothic lettering) : 

(i) DNSP ROTCT ORMET ERATO 

i.e. DomiNuS PROTeCTOR Meus ET libERATOr meus 

On the first two dies, the legend is more complete, reading dnspr otctor metlib 
eratom. Several dies have the variant beginning dins protc. 

(ii) DNSP ROTEC TORME VETORV 

i.e MEUs ET liberatOR meUs 

There are variant endings vorvm, veorv, etorv. 


1 The crown groat coinage of 1451-67 provides 
examples of dies of widely disparate date being used 
in combination. In one published case the reverse die 
was estimated to be seven years earlier than the 
obverse die (Stewart and Murray, ‘Unpublished 
Scottish Coins: IV, Early James IIP, NC 1967, p. 155). 
In another case it is the obverse die which is earlier. 
This die, which is unique in its rosette stops and long 


hair and shows various early features in the lettering, 
was probably made before the normal dies of Stewart 
class I of the second issue, but it is known only with 
reverse dies of late class II. An absolute dating is 
harder to estimate here, but more than a quarter of 
the second issue, by volume of output, appears to 
separate the production of this obverse die from 
its use for the known coins. 
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The following forms, each on only one die of type A or B, do not fit into this scheme : 


(iiirz) dnsp rotor mevm eter 

(iiih) DNSP ROTORM ETMEO RVMET 
(iiic) DNSP ROCTO RMEVM ETMEV 
(iiirtf) DNSP ROTORM EVMET MEVOR 


Type A, B. no. 53a. 

Type A, B. no. 33. 

Type B, PI. V, no. 11. 

Type B, S. fig. 123; also in Type C. 


The corruption of Protector to protor seems to have arisen independently more than 
once, since the endings are so varied; the die with the reading (iikz) is much earlier than 
the others, and shows some affinity with form (i). What does seem to be significant is the 
fact that form (iiirf) is repeated exactly on the first three of the six known C reverse dies. 
The other three C reverse dies have inscriptions of another distinct form: 


(iv) DNSP TECTO MEVSE TLEBM 

and DNSP TECTM EVSET LEBAM (two dies) 


This is much more remote from (iikf) than are the other versions used in type B, and it 
seems far more likely that form (iiic?) originated in type B (or possibly A) and was copied 
in type C, rather than the copying being the other way round or this highly aberrant 
form arising independently in both types (as would be required if type C was the earliest). 

On the rough issue (type R) reverses, the readings are : 


DNSP ROTE CTOR MEVSE 
DNSP TECTO RMEV SETLI 
DNSP TECTO RMEVS ETLEB 
DNSP ECTOR MEVSET LEBER 
DNS PTEC TORM EVSE 


These are like (iv) in having mens in full, and in the spelling leb, but there is no real 
evidence here of copying between types C and R, particularly as the spelling leb occurs 
also on some light groats of groups I and III of James III. Otherwise these inscriptions 
on type R are straightforward versions of the basic legend, with standard abbreviations, 
as far as it would fit on the coin in the large lettering of these dies. 

Another argument for the proposed arrangement depends on the date of the intro- 
duction of light groats; the reason for taking this as 1496 has already been given. It was 
mainly the extreme rarity of the rough issue, which Stewart then placed as the second 
type of James IV, and the fact that there is only one obverse die of that type, which led 
him in 1954 to date the end of the heavy-groat coinage as early as 1491 or 1492, 1 in the 
absence of satisfactory documentary evidence (and, of course, before the discovery of 
the A/R mule). In contrast to the single obverse die of type R, there are five of type C, 
so that the issue of this type may have been spread over a few years. Interruptions of the 
coinage, either complete or affecting only some denominations, 2 were certainly possible, 
but the relative extent of these two types does make it more likely that type C rather than 
type R represents the fine silver struck in 1490-6. A similar argument applies to the 
unicorns, since the earliest ones attributed to James IV by the old classification were 


1 He now accepts 1496 as the probable date for 
the change to light groats. 

2 In The Scottish Coinage, Stewart refers to ‘the 
cessation of the groat coinage’ in the latter part of 


James IV’s reign. Although placks certainly pre- 
dominated then, late varieties of light groat, which are 
now known, seem to show that these were occasionally 
struck during the later years of the reign. 
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those of classes P and Q, which correspond to light groats. The new arrangement assigns 
unicorns of class Y to the beginning of James IV’s reign, instead of requiring that any 
struck in this period were from the few dies of class X, the class corresponding to the 
earliest groats of type A. There is an indication that some gold was minted early in 
the reign, since Acts of Parliament in 1489/90, 1491, and 1493 attempted to enforce the 
currency of the gold and silver coin, even if cracked, ‘quhilk is sufficient of fynace and 
of our soverane lordis prenf. 1 As a warning, however, of the weakness of this kind of 
argument, one may cite the case of the crowns struck under James III as late as 1474, 
according to the mint accounts, which coins (if any are now known) are indistinguish- 
able from the later ones of his father’s reign, ending in 1460. 

The previous classification of the heavy groats provided separate types for the Acts 
of Parliament of 1483/4 and 1485, the latter then being thought to include the Act 
withdrawing the placks, which was given the same date, 26 May 1485, in Cochran- 
Patrick’s Records of the Coinage of Scotland. It is therefore necessary to justify my 
allocation of only one official type to James Ill’s heavy coinage. It is clear from the 
provisions about the gold, repeated in the various Acts of this period, that the actual 
coins produced did not always agree with those specified by Parliament, which had no 
executive power and could only advise the king on this matter. 2 Thus, even if Parliament 
intended a change of type in 1485 or 1486 (which is by no means certain), the change did 
not necessarily take place. In 1486 the silver refined from the placks was to be used for 
a ‘new penny of fine silvir like the xiiijd. grote ordanit of befoir’, and this penny has 
been taken to be a groat, just as the ‘penny of silvir’ in the Act of 1483/4 was a groat. 
But if a new type of groat was introduced at this time it could only have been the portrait 
type, since that continued until 1488/9, and the large number of dies and varieties of this 
type makes it difficult to believe that it began as late as 1486. 1 therefore prefer to think 
that the new penny, if produced, was only a new class of groat within the portrait type 
(type A), or else that this intended penny was a lower denomination than the groat or 
half-groat. A fine silver penny, of the value of the English penny, i.e. a quarter of the 
heavy groat, could reasonably have been described as like the fourteenpennv groat if it 
had similar features, in the way that the fine pennies corresponding to the preceding 
light groats were, like them, distinguished by mullets on the reverse. The fact that there 
are no fine pennies corresponding to the heavy groats does not rule out this interpreta- 
tion of the wording of the Act; of the previous fine pennies, those corresponding to 
group III light groats are extremely rare. It might have been thought desirable, on the 
occasion of withdrawing the placks, to provide for another denomination intermediate 


1 C-P. 48, 49. 

2 For example, there can be little doubt that the 
Act of 1475, which is the only one to give the standards 
of the light-groat coinage, was merely a confirmation 
of the existing standards. Although it is possible that 
the currency value of the groats was increased at this 
time, it is unlikely since there is evidence of an upwards 
revaluation in 1470 or 1471. The type was unchanged 
— ‘of the sammyn prent that the new grote is now’ 
(C-P. 37) — and there is no evidence that the changes in 
the punches, which distinguish group III light groats 
from those of group I, took place as a consequence of 
this Act, although they did occur not long after it. 
The new gold coinage, of riders with the same lettering 

C 9089 


as group III groats, was introduced before 27 July 
1476, being mentioned in the mint account of that 
date (C-P. 45), but Scottish riders were clearly 
unknown (and not envisaged) at the time of the 1475 
Act, since this referred, without qualification , to riders 
which by their currency value must have been those 
of the Burgundian Netherlands. In fact, inclusion 
in an Act of Parliament of details about coinage 
standards does not necessarily imply a change at that 
time, while changes in the gold, silver, or billon 
coinage could occur without any Parliamentary advice 
or ordinance, even when the Parliamentary record 
appears to be complete. 
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between half-groats and billon pennies, which would be received by the public with full 
confidence, unlike the placks. There is no obvious reason for a change of type in the 
groats on this occasion, whereas there were good reasons for the two changes at the 
beginning of James IV’s reign, as ordered in January 1488/9 and February 1489/90. 
It was inappropriate to retain the portrait of James III on his son’s coins, particularly 
as he had been killed in a rebellion led by the current ruling faction; and the second 
change can be attributed to the change of master moneyer. 


THE ABERDEEN MINT AND THE PROBLEM OF THE ROUGH ISSUE OF 

HEAVY GROATS 

The rough issue of heavy groats, type R, was particularly hard to place in sequence, 
when the only evidence came from comparison with other coins. Burns originally thought 
(in 1876) that these were copied from type B — ‘The piece called [by Lindsay] the 5th 
coinage groat of James III., seems to be a wretched travestie of this coin [B. fig. 651], 
executed by some ambitious blacksmith of the period while labouring under temporary 
insanity’. 1 It is true that the rough issue is typologically closer to type B than to type A 
or type C, but this does not necessarily represent more than the use of the traditional 
groat obverse type, with the crown and pellet reverse, from which the three-quarter- 
face portrait of type A and the crown, lis and pellet reverse of type C were deviations. 
The saltire stops of type R have been considered to be a link with the billon pennies of 
James IV’s first issue, type 2, but saltires were also normal on billon pennies of James III 
and on his earlier groats, including the thistlehead-and-mullet ones, of which the late 
varieties must be dated only just before the heavy-groat coinage. The use of a clothed 
bust for type R is perhaps more significant than the form of stop; it would be more 
natural to adopt this during or immediately after the issue of type A groats, or the other 
portrait type (thistlehead-and-mullet), than after a return to the normal unclothed bust, 
as on type B. 

The lettering of type R includes some distinctive letters, such as R, P, and L, which 
have no close parallel, while no letter punch can be positively identified as being used 
elsewhere in the coinage. The cross fleury initial-mark is also from a punch peculiar to 
this issue, whereas the other three types of heavy groat used the same cross fleury punch 
as the group IV groats, the last issue of the preceding light coinage. These group IV 
groats show particularly careful die-sinking, while the dies of the rough issue are out- 
standingly badly made ; the extent of double-punching as well as the irregular size of the 
fount of letters and the crudity of the portrayal of the king make it inconceivable that 
the same hand could have been responsible for these dies and for those of group IV. 
It would be almost as difficult to accept the type R dies as being the production of a 
different die-sinker who continued to be employed at the mint in that capacity, although 
it is true that a somewhat lower standard of workmanship than that of the group IV 
groats is apparent for the baser coins and some of the later type A groats. Whatever 
date is assumed for type R it is difficult to account for the unskilled work without 
postulating unusual circumstances; and preferably something more than difficulties 
at the mint itself, such as the death of the regular die-sinker, since in such a case one 


1 B. Cat., p. 25. 
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might expect some reuse of old punches, even if old dies could not be used because of 
the introduction of the heavy standard. 

The only event in the heavy-groat period of obviously sufficient consequence to 
account for the abnormality of type R was the rebellion which broke out in the last 
months of James Ill’s reign. Its progress in fact provides both an attractive, if specu- 
lative, explanation for the striking of this issue, and a rather surer explanation for the 
use of Aberdeen as a mint for type A. The causes of the rebellion need not concern us. 
Danger was already threatening in January 1487/8, when the king charged a committee 
of Parliament to take proceedings against the Humes and their confederates. On 
2 February the disaffected nobles obtained possession of the person of the fourteen-year- 
old heir to the throne, and they raised forces in his name, although it is uncertain whether 
the prince was more than a tool in their hands at this stage. About the end of March 
the king left Edinburgh to raise an army beyond the Forth, since the northern magnates 
remained loyal to him. His presence in Aberdeen, with some of the great officers of 
state, is proved by charters dated 6 April 1 and 16 April, 2 and he may have remained 
there about a month. There is evidence that negotiations with the rebels took place 
there, 3 before the king moved south with an army and confronted them near Blackness, 
where a pact was made, under which he had to give hostages to his opponents. By 
16 May James had returned to Edinburgh, 4 and was taking further steps to strengthen his 
forces. At the beginning of June he moved to the Stirling area, probably with the hope of 
seizing his son, who was there with part of the rebel forces, as well as for the purpose 
of making contact with reinforcements from the north. The decisive battle, later called 
Sauchieburn, took place near Stirling on 11 June, the king being killed. 5 

There is no other record of James III visiting Aberdeen during the period of the heavy- 
groat coinage, and it can hardly be a coincidence that the only Aberdeen coins of his 
reign can be dated numismatically to about 1487-8. Aberdeen had been a mint in 
several reigns, but it was a long time since any provincial mint had been in operation 
more than sporadically, and the volume of coinage at this time did not demand a second 
mint. Under James II there had been a small output of crown groats at Aberdeen 
which, because of die-linking, were probably all struck within a short period; the king 
is known to have stayed in Aberdeen in 1457 and 1459, and his presence could account 
for the striking of coins there at this period alone in his reign. One of the obverse dies 
was used also at Edinburgh, and all the punches were the same. Similar links, or stronger, 
are found between Edinburgh and the other three provincial mints of the crown groat 
coinage; and likewise for the two, Berwick and Aberdeen, of James Ill’s reign. The 
general picture indicates that the use of any mint other than Edinburgh at about this 
period was for the convenience of the king or the royal administration, although 
no explanation in terms of the king’s movements has been found for the Berwick coins. 
If Aberdeen had been active in 1486, when the placks were withdrawn, or if its use had 


1 Scottish Record Office, Airlie Charters, Section 
12, no. 9. 

2 Registrant episcopatus Moraviensis (Bannatyne 
Club, 1837). 

3 In the reference to ‘the wyrkingis maid at Abir- 

dene’ in the indictment of Ross of Montgrenane 

(APS ii. 205). The terms sometimes known as the 
Pacification of Blackness may have been drawn up 


while the king was in Aberdeen. 

4 Dumbarton Burgh Records, no. 6. 

5 Dr. Norman Macdougall, whose Glasgow Ph.D. 
thesis was on James III, has most kindly helped me 
with the history of this rebellion, both with facts and 
interpretation. He has produced evidence to show 
that much of what the sixteenth-century chroniclers 
wrote about this reign can be ignored. 
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been planned by then, it might have been expected that there would have been an 
exchange there for the public convenience, but in fact the Act states only that Tod 
and Levingstoun, the Edinburgh moneyers, were to receive the placks as bullion. 

Two obverse dies were used at Aberdeen: one of S. Vie, i.e. with annulet on the inner 
circle in front of the face (PI. V, 6); and the other with mullet initial-mark (the only 
die of S. VI/), which is known also for Edinburgh (B. fig. 637). Of the four Aberdeen 
reverse dies, one is known with both obverses (B. figs. 645, 646); and with the Vie 
obverse it is not particularly rare. The lettering and the reverse crowns, which display 
some changes within group VI, give no reason to doubt that all the Aberdeen dies were 
made within a short space of time. The die-links and other evidence for the sequence of 
classes of group VI (type A of this article) are set out in Appendix B; apart from YId, 
apparently only VI/ came later than Vie, and, since group VI continued until January 
1488/9, the dating of Vie by the Aberdeen coins as being in course of issue around April 
1488 fits satisfactorily with the numismatic evidence. The Aberdeen dies appear to be 
the work of an Edinburgh die-sinker, 1 and it is possible that they were prepared before- 
hand — the move was presumably planned some time in advance — but I am inclined to 
prefer the theory that the punches were taken to Aberdeen. Most of the bulkier equip- 
ment, such as furnaces, would be available in Aberdeen, and the king’s supporters may 
have contributed household plate as bullion. The question arises whether the senior 
mint officials could have gone to Aberdeen at this time; this cannot be answered 
conclusively. There was no warden at this date. 2 Of the two master moneyers, Thomas 
Tod appears to have been a supporter of James III to the end; his presence in Edinburgh 
on 11 April 1488 is attested, 3 but he may have gone north later. Less is known about 
Alexander Levingstoun. His continuation in office in October 1488 does not preclude 
his having served James III until the final battle, since only those officials who were ‘in 
feild at Sterviling’ on his side were deprived of office by the victors, in the Parliament 
of that date. As Aberdeen was a secure base, minting there may well have continued 
after the king marched south. 

James III presumably needed silver money for his army at this time, although he had 
a considerable treasure in gold coin in the coffers found after his death. The royal 
treasury and jewel house were in Edinburgh castle, which remained under the king’s 
control throughout the rebellion, so that the rebels had to rely on their own financial 
resources, except in so far as they requisitioned what they needed. It is natural to wonder 
whether a coinage was struck under their authority, and whether this could be the 
explanation of the type R groats. Their marked difference in style from the other types 
of heavy groat (and from the preceding and subsequent light groats) would be quite 
natural if they were the hurried production of one who was not a practised die-sinker, 
and without access to the punches of the regular coinage. There does not seem to be 
any evidence about the location of the Edinburgh mint at this time; but even if the 
rebels had control of the mint buildings, the dies would presumably be stored in safe 
keeping in the castle, 4 if regular striking at the Edinburgh mint was suspended, and so 

1 There is no difference in style from the majority 3 Extracts from the Records of the Burgh of Eclin- 

of the Edinburgh dies, and the reverse legend is of burgh , i, Scottish Burgh Record Society, p. 54. 
form (ii). On one die, the D of de in Villa de Abrde 4 There is evidence of dies being stored in the castle 
is punched over an E, an error which an Edinburgh later, when the mint was at Holyrood, in 1501/2 (CTS 
die-sinker might be particularly prone to make. ii. 134) and 1518/19 (C-P. 62). 

2 C-P. 42. 
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would not have been available to the rebels. In any case, there would be several gold- 
smiths in the town with the requisite equipment for an emergency mint, if necessary, 
and with the knowledge to act as master, if Levingstoun did not take the rebels’ side. 
Obvious candidates are Gilbert Fish and William Goldsmith, because of their known 
connection with the coinage previously. In 1493 it was commanded that all the king’s 
gold and silver coin should be accepted, ‘nochtwithstanding the diversitie of prentis 
of the straikis of sindry cunyeouris / alsweill the straik of Gilbert Fische / quhilk the 
commoun pepill callis Berwyk grotis / as of umquhile Levingstoun and Johne Currour’. 1 
Gilbert Fish, the moneyer, can presumably be identified with the goldsmith of that 
name, a burgess of Edinburgh, who is found in the records at various dates from 1474 
to 1497. 2 The most relevant record shows that he was granted a pension by James IV 
on 24 August 1488: ‘Rex dedit literam Gilberto Fisch, aurifabro, ad vitam, pro ejus 
fideli servitio, — de 20 lib . . .’ 3 At this time, two and a half months after Sauchieburn, the 
victors were occupied in restarting the normal processes of administration and rewarding 
themselves and their supporters; and it seems far more likely that the services of Gilbert 
Fish which prompted this award were to James IV’s party, within the last few months, 
than to James III. The king also gave money to ‘Wille Goldsmith callit Halpenny man’, 
on 13 September 1488, 4 but this was a much smaller sum — three unicorns — which does 
not demand a special explanation. The nickname presumably arose from a connection 
with a coinage of halfpennies, perhaps part of the notorious black money which was 
demonetized by the lords of Scotland at Lauder in 1482, in the course of a previous 
rising. Finally, another obvious candidate is John Currour, who was probably appointed 
as moneyer in 1490. 

It is hardly necessary to remind readers of this journal of two long periods of civil war 
in English history in which there were coinages of both contending parties, under Stephen 
and Charles I. Two Scottish cases, in Mary’s reign, of an irregular coinage (actual or only 
intended) will be less familiar. For some months in 1544 bawbees were struck at Stirling 
for Mary of Guise, the queen-mother, when there was an attempt to make her the 
governor in place of the Earl of Arran. 5 In October 1 559 the roles were reversed, Mary of 
Guise then being regent, while Arran (Duke of Chatelherault since 1549), who had 
resigned his authority in 1554, was the nominal head of the reforming Lords of the Con- 
gregation, in opposition to her. Protestant forces occupied the town of Edinburgh for 
about three weeks, but had to withdraw before the completion of dies for a new coinage 
which had been ordered. The dies for the Stirling bawbees were apparently the work of 
the regular die-sinker, but the 1559 case provides a somewhat closer parallel to what 
I have postulated for 1488, in that the dies were prepared by an unaccustomed hand; an 
Edinburgh goldsmith, James Coky, gave evidence that he had made a signet and begun 
the coinage dies, for fear of his life and although ‘il nestoit usite en telles choses’. 6 


1 C-P. 49. 

4 He was dead by 1504, his son and heir being 

named Thomas ( Protocol Book of James Young, 
Scottish Record Society, no. 1486). Gilbert and Fish 
are both uncommon names in the records of this 

period. 3 RMS ii, no. 1772. 

1 CTS i. 94. A William Goldsmith was associated 
with the 1466 coinage of copper farthings (C-P. 44), 

and there are also records showing him active in 1460 
C Excli . Rolls, vii. 292) and 1497 (The Register of the 


Privy Sea! of Scotland, i, no. 159), but this long span 
suggests that not all the records necessarily refer to 
the same man — father and son of the same name and 
craft may have been involved. 

5 J. K. R. Murray, ‘The Stirling Bawbees of Mary, 
Queen of Scots’, SNC 1966, p. 306, and 1968, p. 265. 

c ‘Report by de la Brosse and d’Oysel on Conditions 
in Scotland 1559-1560’, Miscellany of the Scottish 
History Society, ix (Scot. Hist. Soc., 3rd Ser., vol. I, 
1958), pp. 123, 124. 
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If type R was an irregular coinage produced by the rebels in 1488, then it would 
originally have been in James Ill’s name, since the prince was not set up as king, 
being referred to as Prince of Scotland by his party late in May. The youthful 
appearance of the head on these groats is perhaps more marked than on most other 
coins of this period with the conventional facing bust, but I attribute this to the 
ineptitude of the die-sinker rather than to an attempt to portray James IV, before or 
after his accession. There would, however, be no reason, except concern for the artistic 
quality of the product, to prevent the irregular dies being continued in use after James 
IV’s accession on 11 June, or their being combined with type A dies then. Edinburgh 
castle was already in the hands of the new rulers by 17 June, when an inventory 
was made of the crown jewels and other treasure there, 1 and doubtless any dies 
and other mint equipment would also be surrendered. Thus the hypothesis that 
type R was initially an irregular issue is tenable in spite of the existence of the A/R 
mule. 

Both dies of the mule are otherwise unrecorded, but there is no reason to doubt that 
the A obverse die was made early in the period of type A. These early obverse dies, with 
star stops, appear to have been under-used compared with those of the three main classes 
(i.e. those with annulet on the inner circle), and I am willing to believe that a serviceable 
obverse die of this class might have been available at the beginning of James IV’s 
reign, although clearly there would be a greater chance of using a later obverse die 
than this, if choosing at random from a stock of old ones, simply because more dies of 
the later classes had been produced. The reverse die, incidentally, is the only one of 
type R with annulets between the pellets. 

It should be pointed out that a reasonable chronology can be made out on the 
assumption that type R was the first of the heavy groats. The correspondence between 
class X unicorns and those groats of type A which have five-pointed stars as stops 
does not necessarily imply that the first dies for both were made at the same time, nor 
that these portrait groats were already being issued at the time of the first record of 
unicorns. It might be adequately explained by these dies being the product of the same 
workshop at an interval of a year or more. In fact, even if the types for unicorns and type 
A groats were decided at the same time, a much greater delay in producing the groat 
dies would not be surprising, because of the portrait: it might be necessary first to bring 
a foreign artist to Scotland, to paint or copy a portrait from which the engraver would 
work. Type R might, in that case, have been a stopgap measure, before the portrait 
dies were ready, but this hypothesis does nothing to explain the poor quality of die- 
sinking. I have also considered whether the issue of any heavy groats might have been 
delayed until 1486, since this would be consistent with the wording of the Act of that 
date, ‘like the xiiij d grote ordanit of befoir’, but I now think that this is unlikely, because 
of the extent of the portrait issue. 

To sum up, it will generally be accepted that the A/R mule confirms that type R was 
not the last type of heavy groat. This mule makes it a serious possibility that this type 
was the first of the new coinage. In my opinion, however, the theory that it was an 
irregular issue in 1488 remains the most likely one, since it explains the complete break 
with any preceding coinages, in punches and workmanship. 


1 J. Lindsay, A View of the Coinage of Scotland, Appendix 16, p. 256; Exch . Rolls, i. 79. 
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THOMAS TOD, MASTER MONEYER 

Before leaving the subject of the effect of the civil war on the coinage, it is opportune 
to give some details of the career of Thomas Tod, later Sir Thomas Tod, knight, of 
Sheriffhall. His first documented appearance as mint master, with Levingstoun, was in. 
March 1473/4. 1 He was a merchant and was more than once provost of Edinburgh. 
He obtained the estate of Sheriffhall about 1484. Three entries in the Exchequer Rolls 
show that he acted as Comptroller for a short time, about May 1488. 2 He is also known 
to have financed the purchase of £1,100 worth of gunpowder for James III, 3 but this 
could have been earlier than the 1488 rebellion. His knighthood, for which the first 
record appears to be March 1490/1, 4 may have been a reward from James III in 1488, 
since there is no evidence of service to James IV to warrant this favour: records of legal 
cases in February 1489/90, 5 which omit the title, might be explained by copying from an 
indictment drawn up earlier, and even the later records are not entirely consistent. 
After the battle of Sauchieburn, there is no sign of his being connected with the mint 
until February 1496/7, when the Treasurer received from him ‘the cunyee silver of the 
pennyis’. 6 He may have been appointed for the second time soon after June 1496, when 
an Act of Parliament laid down that ‘ane famous and wise man / that is expert / and 
understands the maner and fassoun of cunye’ should be made master. 7 Treasonable 
action of his in April 1491, which may not have been known to the Scottish authorities, 
provides evidence that he was opposed to the rulers at that time: in association with 
John Ramsay, the forfeited Lord Bothwell, he obtained a loan from Henry VII on 
condition of delivering James IV to him. 8 John Ramsay, an unpopular favourite of 
James III, was a pensioner of Henry VII for several years and his informant about 
Scottish affairs, but even he was rehabilitated in 1497, while Ross of Montgrenane, the 
only other who was sentenced by Parliament in 1488 to forfeit his life and lands, had 
previously been pardoned. Sir Thomas Tod’s reappearance as a royal servant is thus not 
surprising. He was concerned also in the coinage of unicorns from links of the king’s 
great chain, in 1497. 9 It seems possible that he had possession of punches for the 
unicorns in 1488 (particularly since there was no warden at the time), and that he 
retained them after Sauchieburn, so that the use of the old head punch for class Z 
unicorns could be connected with his return to the mint. In fact, it is not only this reuse 
for which an explanation is desirable, but also the replacement of so many punches on 
the introduction of class Y, seeing that only four class X obverse dies are known and the 
punches should still have been serviceable. There are documented cases, in later centuries, 
of difficulty in recovering mint property from former officials or their representatives. 10 

THE COUNTER ARGUMENTS 

The links between the gold, silver, and billon coinages of this period can conveniently 
be considered at the same time as the arguments which influenced numismatists in 
adopting the previous arrangements. 

1 C-P. 45. 2 Excli. Rolls, x. 57-8. 10 In 1549 the authority of the Regent was invoked 

3 Acta Dom. Cone. i. 131. to recover the coinage punches, more than a year 

4 Ibid. 191. 5 Ibid. 131, 132. after the death of the die-sinker, Patrick Lindsay 

6 C-P. 51. 7 C-P. 50. (Acts of the Lords of Council in Public Affairs, 1501- 

8 Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland, iv, 1554, p. 595; The Register of the Privy Seal of Scotland, 

no. 1571. 9 C-P. 51. iii, no. 2704). 
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In 1876 Burns ascribed the groats with crown-and-lis reverse type (my type C) to 
James IY, although he did not give his reasons. 1 In The Coinage of Scotland (1887) he 
gave two reasons for the arrangement which he then adopted, with these as the first 
type. One was ‘the improbability of the arched crown having appeared on Scottish 
before its employment on English money’, 2 implying that the portrait groats (type A) 
were not issued before 1485; it would thus appear necessary to allow some type of heavy 
groat to precede type A, and only type C was considered to be available for this. It is 
now accepted that the closed crown on the English coins was not introduced before 
the late 1480’s, so that one can scarcely, as Burns tried to, reconcile the attribution of 
type A groats to James III with the closed crown being copied from Henry VII’s coins. 
Since this attribution is clearly right, the closed crown does not cast doubt on type A 
being the first of the heavy groats, nor on this issue having begun in 1484. Burns’s 
other stated reason for giving priority to the crown-and-lis groats (type C) was that they 
are the only ones of this weight standard which correspond with any of the unicorns, 
although he does point out, a few pages later, the correspondence between the class X 
unicorns and the earliest obverse dies of type A groats. 3 The crown-and-lis groats ‘have 
two stars of six points between the words ; according in this respect and in the style of the 
lettering with the unicorns here placed the first in order under James III., as being less 
closely related than the other varieties of the unicorn series with the James IV. silver 
issues’. 4 The reason for so placing the class Y (and Z) unicorns and hence the type C 
groats is weak, although the connection between them is quite strong: my sequence, 
like Burns’s, takes account of this, in making C and Y concurrent. I should point out, 
however, that there are some noticeable differences in the lettering. One striking feature 
of most of the type C groats is the concave-sided letter I, in two sizes, which is also used 
as the upright of the L (PL V, 16, rev.). On these type C groats, only the earliest obverse 
die (PI. V, 16) and one reverse die (Richardson 35) show what may be the same letter 
I as on class Y unicorns, and then in a broken state. The style of the letter A is also 
different on the later type C groats. The fact that the Y-C links are stronger for the 
earlier type C groats is not surprising, since the Y /X unicorn mules suggest an earlier 
date for the beginning of class Y than February 1489/90, the proposed date for the type 
C groats; but the class Y unicorns do not show any links with the very rare type B 
groats. The lack of any unicorns with the annulet stops of the majority of type A groats 
and all the B ones, or with the characteristic F-like letter R of these, does not necessarily 
imply that no new dies for the gold were made during the period of these groat dies, 
since the punches used for the gold and silver may have been kept separate then. 

In correspondence^ Mr. Ian Stewart put forward a number of arguments, not all 
used in his 1954 article, in favour of the arrangement in which my C and Y precede 
my A and X. At that stage I had not made a detailed study of the unicorns, nor had I 
any special explanation for the rough issue of groats, and I was proposing the groat 
sequence R-A-B-C, with class X of the unicorns before class Y. In my present notation, 
his main points were : 

(i) The identical cross fleury initial-mark links the light groats of group IV with 

1 B. Cat., p. 25. 3 B. 151. 

2 B. 129. Cardonnel and others had used the closed 4 B. 131. 

crown as an argument for assigning this type to James 6 Letters dated 31 July and 28 August 1965. 

IV, not III ( Numismata Scotiae (1787), p. 13). 
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C, A, and B; and star stops (although from a different punch) are confined to 
C and the earliest A groats. 

(ii) It would be most unusual to find the earliest type of a new coinage as poorly 
produced as type R. 

(iii) Type experimentation, as in type C, can be expected early in a coinage, rather 
than late. 

(iv) The unicorn mules Y/X (with four different X reverse dies, whereas only one 
X/Y mule is known) would be unlikely if X preceded Y. It also seemed that the 
heavy muling between the X and Y unicorns argued for the juxtaposition of the 
corresponding groats, C and early A. 

(v) The sequence of stops (annulet, saltire) on the early billon pennies of James 
IV seemed to support the order of groats as type B followed by type R, and to 
argue against groats with star stops following those with annulets. This was in 
fact the only positive point in favour of making the type R groats last in the 
series. 

These are strong general arguments which help to explain why he and earlier writers 
did not arrive at my arrangement. I was unable then to answer (i) and (ii), and these 
points prompted me to seek an explanation of the rough issue in the abnormal circum- 
stances of the civil war. As regards (iii), the type experimentation, which includes three 
very different crowns on only five obverse dies, is perhaps adequately explained by the 
appointment in 1490 of a new master. 

Mr. Stewart himself at the same time countered (iv) to some extent, by pointing out 
that two of the reverse dies of the Y/X mules (B. fig. 632 and no. 11) were very rusty, 
while the obverse die was not. (This does not actually prove the order of striking, since 
there are no X coins known with these particular reverse dies.) The point about the 
unicorn mules is also answered by the somewhat surprising fact that inverse mules 
(i.e. coins whose obverse dies are later than their reverses) are the commoner ones in 
the Scottish coinage of this period. Many examples can be quoted, where there is no 
doubt about the order. In the case of the type B groat already mentioned, with lis added 
to the type A reverse die, there is no question of the reuse being an unintentional error. 
B. fig. 604 is a James III group IV/III mule groat; Glenluce 24 is a James III class 
A/crown coinage mule billon penny; and among the crown groats of James II no 
‘normal’ mules are known, but there are second-issue /first-issue mules, and many class 
III/II ones within the second issue. 

The lis in the reverse type of C, which I have taken to be the distinguishing sign 
required by the 1489/90 Act of Parliament, has been commented on by Stewart and 
Burns. Burns suggested that the crown and lis combined were appropriate for a coinage 
intermediate in weight between the old crown groats and the lighter and even older 
fleur-de-lis groats. 1 The crown, as part of the reverse type of all these heavy groats, 
almost certainly represents a conscious return to the type of the earlier crown groats, 
since the currency value was the same, even though the new coinage was on a lower 
weight standard. But there are many other contexts in which a lis is found on Scottish 


1 B. 131. 
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coins, and in fact the closest parallel is provided by the second-issue billon pennies of 
James IV, with alternate crowns and lis in the angles of the cross. Stewart, in his 1954 
article, drew attention to the crown and lis occurring in the field of one of the earliest 
type A obverse dies, as suggesting a link with the crown-and-lis reverse type of C, but 
this is barely stronger than the B-C link provided by the lis on the centre of the reverse 
cross of one B groat and one B half-groat die. 

THE ACCOMPANYING BILLON COINS 

The billon coinage of the heavy groat period has been mentioned more than once 
already in this article. There is nothing to add here about the new placks, struck at the 
beginning of this period or just before, but it is desirable to give a brief review of the 
billon pennies. These pennies of James III and early James IV still present considerable 
problems, although two recent hoards, Glenluce and Rhoneston, 1 which greatly increased 
the material available for study, have confirmed the general sequence. Rhoneston 
contained, as probably its latest coins, several class D pennies of James III. These by 
their ornamentation and the style of portrait manifestly correspond to type A groats, 
but their issue may have been restricted to a shorter period. Moreover, since these class 
D pennies are much finer than class C ones, and their type was so very distinctive, it 
seems likely that their currency value was more than Id., and quite possible that the 
coinage of base billon pennies at Id. continued concurrently with class D. There are some 
varieties classed as C, each known from very few specimens, 2 which appear to belong 
after Civ and Cv and which may possibly extend into the period of heavy groats, but 
this is not the place for a detailed discussion of them. There is also a small class, which 
I denote by E, in which the bust is apparently clothed, a feature which fits in with their 
being contemporary with groats of type A or of type R, a dating which is also indicated 
by muling. This class is distinguished by having points between the three pellets in the 
reverse quarters and beyond the cross ends, and by its lettering. The letters are unusually 
large for such small coins, but otherwise the dies seem to be too neat to be the work of 
the die-sinker of the rough-issue groats. There are mules both ways with the following 
annulet pennies, ascribed to James IV, examples being Glenluce 96 and B. fig. 598; 
and there is also a mule, in the Royal Scottish Museum, with what was presumably 
an earlier variety. One would expect that, after the devaluation of billon pennies took 
place, which I think was probably before the heavy-groat coinage, there would be some 
clear sign by which new pennies could be distinguished in circulation from those 
devalued to a halfpenny. If so, the class E pennies, with their distinctive points on the 
reverse, may have been struck in accordance with the authorization in the 1485 Act of 
Parliament. Alternatively, the 1485 pennies might be class D ones, which are far more 
distinctive. Another possibility is that class D pennies, although not of fine silver, might 
have been struck instead of the fine penny ordained by Parliament in 1486, if this was 
not a groat. 

1 Stewart, ‘The Glenluce Hoard, 1956’, BNJ xxix 2 e.g. Rhoneston 75, 76, Glenluce 63; Rh. 74, Gl. 
(1959), pp. 362-81; Stewart and R. B. K. Stevenson, 109; and perhaps Gl. 103, 104, Lockett Xl 2a . (The 

‘The Rhoneston Hoard, 1961’, BNJ xxxiv (1965), reference is to the complete photographic record of 
pp. 109-17; Stewart, ‘The Glenluce and Rhoneston Lockett Scottish coins, since the sale catalogues do 
Hoards of Fifteenth-century Coins’, PSAS 1959-60, not illustrate this coin.) 
pp. 238M4. 
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The annulet pennies already mentioned are taken to correspond to the type B heavy 
groats, their annulet stops providing a clear link, but they may equally well have 
commenced during the later part of the issue of type A groats. The saltire pennies, the 
other type for James IV’s first issue, are linked with the annulet pennies by the head and 
crown punches, and there is also a mule known, Glenluce 97. Both these types of 
James IV penny were well represented in Glenluce, but absent from Rhoneston, so their 
position in the sequence is satisfactorily established. The correspondence with the heavy 
groats is not close enough, in my opinion, for the pennies to provide any important 
evidence about the groat sequence. In describing the Glenluce hoard, Stewart drew 
attention to an annulet penny, Glenluce 86, as having a crown of nine points, comparable 
with that on the type R groats, but he called this an embarrassing anomaly, 1 since he 
then believed that the saltire pennies of James IV were contemporary with the type R 
groats. In his general discussion in that article of the relationship between groats and 
pennies, he commented that ‘specific correspondence should be noted, not assumed’. 2 
On the type R obverse die the effect of a ‘crown of nine lis’ is the result of double- 
punching with a five- lis punch; although this may conceivably have been intentional, 
I consider it unlikely, seeing how many instances of careless die-sinking are found on 
dies of this type. In the case of the annulet pennies, no other dies show the effect, so 
that it is even less likely that the double-punching seen on Glenluce 86 was intentional. 
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APPENDIX A 

SPECIFIC GRAVITIES OF UNICORNS AND OTHER SCOTTISH 

GOLD COINS 

Specific-gravity determination by Archimedes’ principle is still a recommended way of 
investigating the fineness of gold coins, although several more modern methods have 
been used. In view of the Symposium on the subject held in December 1970, 1 my com- 
ments on method are restricted to pointing out some possible sources of error in the 
results quoted here. 


table v 


Coins Approx. S.g. of specimens 

wt. in g. 


unicorns 3-8 

X 

Y/X 
Y, Q, Z 

Later James IV 


James V 


HALF-UNICORNS 
y*, y, p, 2 *, Z 

1-8 

lions, Robert III, heavy 

3-9 

>> »» light 

2-3 

demies, James I 

3-4 

James II 

3-4 

lions (crowns), James II 

3-4 

riders, James III 

5-1 

half-riders, James III 

2-4 

crown, half-crown, James IV 

3-4; 1-7 

abbey crowns, James V, Mary 

3-4 

ducats, James V 

5-6 

44s. piece, Mary 

5-2 


18 5*, 17-9, 18-7f, 17-6f 
17-3*, 17-1, 170, 17-2 

16- 5*, 16-9; 16-3, 16 1, 15-8; 16-4, 16-7, 
16 3t, 18-lf 

161, 16-5, 15-7, 16-9*, 16-7*; 16-9*, 

16-4 

17- 3, 17-1, 16-9, 16-4, 16-4, 16-3 

15- 2; 17-lf, 161, 15-6, 15-2, 161; 151; 

16- 4f, 16 5, 16-6, 16-2 

18 5, 19 0, 18-5, 19 3, 190, 19 7 

18- 4, 18-5, 18-6, 18-0 

18-7, 17-9, 18-8, 18-4, 18-3 
180. 18-5, 17-8, 18-2 

17-5, 17-8, 17-2, 17-1, 17-5 

17-7, 180, 17-5 

17-3, 17-5 

16- 2; 16 3 

17- 0, 17-5, 17-5, 17-4, 17-3, 17-5, 17-4, 

17- 2; 17-4 

1 8- 6, 18-7, 18-6, 18-6 
17-5, 17-6 


Mean Indicated fineness in Standard 

s.g. carats by At: CU fineness 

ratio in aiioy 



3:1 

1:1 

1:3 


18-2 

22 .V 

22 V 

22V 


17-2 

20. V 

21 

21 


16-6 

19 V 

20 

20 V 


16 4 

19 V 

20 

20 


16-7 

20 

20 V 

20 V 


16-0 

75 V 

19 

79 V 


18-9 

234 

23 V 

23V 

*de bono 





auro’ 

18 4 

23 

23 

23 


18-4 

23 

23 

23 


181 

22 V 

22V 

22 


17-4 

21 

21 V 

21V 


17-7 

21V 

22 

22 


17-4 

21 

21V 

21V 


16-2 

19 

19.V 

19.1 


17-3 

21 

21* 

214 

214 

18-6 

23 

23 

23* 

23 

17-5 

21V 

21V 

214 

22 


The first indication that the fineness of unicorns was of special interest came from the 
specific-gravity determination for British Museum specimens, done at my request. 
These are distinguished by * in Table V. The majority of the results quoted were ob- 
tained by myself in 1968, in the Heberden Coin Room of the Ashmolean Museum, 
using specimens from that collection together with a few of my own, and I am most 
grateful for the facilities afforded me there, and to Dr. Metcalf in particular for his 
help. The sample of unicorns and half-unicorns was enlarged by Dr. McKerrell in the 
research laboratory of the National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland, and these are 
distinguished by f. He used benzene as the fluid, while I, like Mr, K. Howes at the 
British Museum, used toluene, but neither is now recommended. 2 

1 Symposium on the Composition and Analysis M. J. Hughes and W. A. Oddy, ‘A Reappraisal of the 

of Coins, arranged by the Royal Numismatic Society Specific Gravity Method for the Analysis of Gold 
(Report forthcoming). Alloys’, Archaeometry, xit. i (1970), pp. 1-11. 

2 Perfluorol-methyl-decalin is recommended by 
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Standard sources of systematic error are the surface tension of the fluid acting on the 
suspension wire, trapped air, and dirt on the coins, which I was unable to clean before- 
hand. These errors, together with the limitations in the accuracy of weighing, are more 
serious for lighter objects. It has been stated that results may be unsatisfactory for 
objects lighter than 5 g., and I believe that this is the explanation of the low results for 
half-unicorns, which weigh only about 1-8 g. A similar difference, although less marked, 
is seen in the results for half-riders compared with riders. A different standard for 
unicorns and half-unicorns of the same issue appears extremely unlikely. One would 
like to see the fineness checked by another method, but it is the variation, rather than 
the absolute fineness, which is the concern of this article. 

The indicated fineness is given on p. 75 on the basis of equal parts of silver and copper 
in the alloy, but the actual practice in the Scottish mint at this time is unknown, and 
indeed the proportions might well vary with the source of the bullion. Record evidence 
about this proportion is rare for any country, but equal parts were used in England in 
1349, 1 while Frederick II’s augustcile of 1231 had three parts of silver to one of copper. 2 
Table V shows that these two alternative proportions make very little difference to the 
indicated fineness, which in any case is only quoted to the nearest half-carat, since it 
would be misleading to suggest that greater accuracy can be claimed. The close agree- 
ment for abbey crowns between the indicated fineness and the known standard suggests 
that there is not much error in the results for unicorns, which are slightly heavier coins 
and not very different in fineness. In particular it seems clear that the greater variation 
in the results for unicorns is significant. While the conversion to carats is interesting, it 
is actually irrelevant to the question of establishing that there was an alteration in the 
fineness of unicorns. For this purpose, when dealing solely with coins of approximately 
the same weight, one may treat the calculated specific gravity simply as a statistic, and 
use a standard significance test, the t test. 3 This applies to the difference between the 
mean values of the measured property for two classes separately, and takes into account 
the observed variation of the values of that property within each class. The probability 
quoted is that of a difference at least as large as the observed one occurring as the result 
of chance variation, when the classes are alike as regards that property, which, for the 
specific-gravity measurements, would mean that the standards of fineness for the two 
classes were not significantly different. A very small probability means that the hypo- 
thesis of homogeneity between the classes in this respect is untenable. The t test gives 
the following results for the first division unicorns. 

Classes Probability, if homogeneous 

X, 1 3 others 0 0006 

X, Y/X mules 0 004 

Y/X, 9 other non-X 0 05 

For X compared with all the others, and compared with the Y/X mules, the t test 
confirms what would probably in any case be accepted without question, that the X 
unicorns are significantly finer. For Y/X against the rest, it is less conclusive, but in this 
case one would be justified in halving the quoted probability (i.e. in the phraseology 

1 Ruding, Annals of the Coinage, 3rd edn. ii, p. 451. 3 See, e.g., E. S. Pearson and H. O. Hartley, 

‘Two grains and a half ... of silver and copper in Biometrika Tables for Statisticians, i. The formula is 
equal parts, were taken for the allay of each ounce also quoted by D. M. Metcalf and J. M. Merrick, 
of the said florins of nobles.’ ‘Studies in the Composition of Early Medieval Coins’ 

2 Information from Professor Grierson. NC 1967, p. 180. 
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of statistics, in using a single-tail test), since a fineness different from either X or Y but 
not intermediate between X and Y would be highly unlikely a priori. The result of the t 
test for the comparison of Y /X with other non-X specimens is strongly affected by the 
one high specific-gravity result, 18T, for a Z unicorn; without this, the test would have 
given the very significant probability of 0-0005. 

For coins other than unicorns and half-unicorns I have not attempted to present the 
specific-gravity results by numismatic classes, nor to test for homogeneity. In the case 
of James V unicorns, the two finest are countermarked ones, a natural class, since the 
countermark was apparently applied before issuing these; the t test gives probability 
rather under 0-02 when these are compared with other James V unicorns. 

For demies, riders, and the crowns of James II and IV, the fineness has previously 
been taken to be 22 carats, on the strength of an official document of 1596. 1 It now 
appears that the demies were rather finer than this and the crowns (‘syde coit Lyones’) 
baser. Early unofficial sources are no more reliable. ‘Le livre de change et monnoies’ 
of Nicolas Duhamel, of about 1520, gives unicorns and eagle crowns, like demies, as 
221 carats. 2 The same standard is given for demies, riders, and James IV crowns in a 
late sixteenth-century manuscript which, however, gives two different standards for 
unicorns (alone among the Scottish coins mentioned) — ‘Licornes de Jacques Stuard 
cinquieme de ce nom . . . sont bonnes a xxij Karas et demy et sy en y a a xxi Karat’ : 3 
this in fact prompted my investigation into the fineness of unicorns. Of the printed 
money-changers’ books which I have consulted, a late one is in better agreement with 
my specific-gravity results, as regards the low standard for unicorns and crowns of 
James IV, which are both given as 19| carats in Ordonnancie ende Instructie voor de 
Wisselaers, Antwerp (1633). 


APPENDIX B 

THE SEQUENCE WITHIN THE GROUPS OF GROATS 
There is sufficient evidence, from die-links and changes in punches to indicate the se- 
quence of classes within the larger groups of groats. 


Type A heavy groats, S. group VI of James III 
Stewart’s division by obverse features will be used, as follows : 

No. of dies 
recorded 


a and b, star stops 

a No additions in field 2 

b Crown, lis and saltire in field 1 

c to g, annulet stops 

c No additional features 2 

dl.m. mullet 1 

e Annulet on inner circle before face 5 


/ „ „ „ „ behind head 4 

g „ „ „ „ before bust 3 


1 C-P. 267. ‘The pryces at the whilk all kynd of 
pieces of gold and silver sail be brocht in to the 
cunyiehouse.’ 

2 A. Blanchet, ‘Le livre du changeur Duhamel’, 

Revue numismatique, 1891, p. 81. 


3 British Museum, Cotton MS. Tib. D. II, f. 14. 
This is not a changer’s book but a numismatic work. 
The italicized phrase was misread ‘sycuya’ in C-P. ii. 
Appendix, 312; it may be translated ‘there are also 
some of them’ (at 21 carats). 
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Die-links between the classes present a confused picture, although the extent of die- 
linking within each of the classes which have an annulet on the inner circle makes it 
fairly certain that each of the three positions for the annulet represents a compact period 
of striking. It is possible, however, that the sequence of production of the dies was dif- 
ferent from that of use, the annulet being added when the obverse die was brought into 
use. A break in the shoulder punch, at the king’s left shoulder, shows on some, but not 
all, of the e and / obverse dies, and also on the one d die; and another feature which cuts 
across the division by position of annulet is the use of Die for Dei. The suggested sequence 
of use is a b c g e df, the main evidence being tabulated below. NMAS denotes National 
Museum of Antiquities of Scotland; BM, British Museum; Wh., Whitburn hoard. 1 
The forms of reverse legend are defined on pp. 79-80, except that inn is here included 
under i. 


Die-links between obverse classes 




Crown 

L 

Legend a 

beg 

e 

d / 

2 

2 

i 

X X 

X 


2 

2 

i 

X X 



2 

2 

i 

X 

X 


2 

2 

i 

X 



2 

2 

i (iii a ) 

X 


X 

3 

2 

i 


X 

X 

3 

3 

ii 

X 

X 

X 

3 

3 

ii 


X 

X 

3 

3 

ii 



X X 

3 

4 

ii Aberdeen 


X 

X 


B Specimens 

B32o, B43, NMAS (Wh.) 
B336, B46 
NMAS (Wh.), B44 
x B fig. 644, B fig. 651 
B53«, Mauchline hoard 
B38, B45fl* 

BM (Wh. 89), B40, B37 
B41, BM (Wh. 80)f 
Rich. 38, B34 
B55, B54 


* Not checked, since B45o is not in the Coats Collection, nor was it figured by 
Bums. 

t A progressive die flaw shows that this coin with /obverse was struck later than 
at least one with e obverse. 


No. of reverse dies recorded with various combinations of features, by obverse class 

Crown L Legend a b c g e d f B 

1 1 i II 

2 2 i 116 3 11 

3 2 i 4 4 2 

3 3 ii 12 3 18 

3 4 ii Aberdeen 3 2 

3 4' ii 11 

3 4' iii 1 2 

The a and b obverse dies, which are particularly well made, may have been pattern 
dies, supplied by the craftsman who engraved the portrait; and likewise the two earliest 
reverse dies, which have single large annulets as stops, and are different from all other 
reverses as regards crown, letter L, and certain other features. 

The die-link between g and type B, the first type specific to James IV, would suggest 
that g was the latest class in group VI, but there is strong evidence against this. The other 

1 Cowhill Farm, Whitburn, 1921. G. Macdonald, B.M. coins are those on their tickets, and do not 
‘A Floard of Coins found in Linlithgowshire’, PSAS refer to the hoard account, which does not give a 
lvi (1921-2). The numbers quoted for identification of detailed description. 
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three reverse dies known for B all have the L4 punch, in a damaged form L4', while g 
is known only with earlier L punches; and the punches for the reverse crown tell the 
same story. These other three B reverse dies are clearly of late manufacture, since they 
all show a split in the cross-ends, apparently the result of deterioration of the punch, 
which has not been observed on any group VI groats. 

Type C heavy groats, second issue of James IV 
Stewart’s divisions are : 


a Crown of 5 lis 

b Crown of 3 lis, short spikes between 
c Crown of 3 lis, tall spikes between 

The suggested sequence is a c b. It is natural to take a as the earliest, because the punch 
for the king’s crown is the same as on the preceding B groats. The only die-link known 
is between c and b (B. fig. 626a and B. fig. 624), and c and b are also closer together in 
lettering than they are to a. The form of reverse legend is one argument in favour of c 
preceding b: reverses of a both have form (iikf), c has (iik/) or (iv), and b form (iv) only. 
Probably the latest reverse die is one used with b (B. fig. 625) ; this has a curious patched 
crown, but it is not quite certain that this is the same crown punch as on the other C 
reverse dies. 

Light groats of James IV, S. group III 

Stewart’s divisions, supplemented by III f and in suggested order of issue, are : 

Regnal numeral Stops No. of obv. dies 

b None V-shaped 3 

d QT Stars 1 

c QRA „ 4 

e IIII „ 2 

a Old Arabic „ 7 

/ None ,, 3 

Two c/b mules, B. fig. 664 and B. 6a, were known to Burns, but the two following 
die-links have more recently come to light : 

e and a. B. 15; NMAS acquired 1953 ( a/e mule) 
a and /, Mr. Stewart’s collection; author’s collection. 

One a coin, B. fig. 657a, has a reverse die, not otherwise known, with exactly the letter- 
ing of d, c and e, but without the spelling edenbeovrge which distinguishes e reverses. 
The form of the Arabic numeral connects a with the second division unicorns, as does 
the lettering, in particular a broken A, which occurs also on III/ groats. The changes 
between stars of 5 and 6 points as stops do not appear to be of any assistance in deter- 
mining the order, but changes in the hair and shoulders have been taken into account. 

Perhaps the most doubtful point is the placement of d before c, instead of after it, 
jn spite of the c/b mules. There are three reasons for this: the broken-star stops on 
d reverses (see p. 73); the stars by the neck occurring only on one c obverse die and 
both e ones; and the spelling pplvvm in the reverse legend, which is confined to c and e. 











THE TUDOR COINAGE FOR IRELAND 


C. E. CHALLIS 


I 

In the sixteenth century the Irish economy was relatively primitive and underdeveloped 
compared with that of England, and though commerce and industry flourished neither 
these nor agriculture, which was largely for subsistence purposes, generated any great 
demand for money. When, in 1552, lord deputy Croft wrote that: ‘The Yrishemen ar 
in best case, for he hath least nede of money, he carethe onely for his bealy and that not 
delicately’ 1 he clearly based his opinion on more than economic analysis but the accuracy 
of his assessment of how little the Irish of his day were touched by a money economy 
seems incontrovertible. 

What coin there was in Tudor Ireland came, of course, from two main sources — - 
England and the Continent — and was supplemented from time to time possibly by some 
admixture of Scottish specie and certainly by coin struck on the island itself. As far as 
continental coin was concerned we may suppose that, though it was probably most 
abundant in the later years of Elizabeth’s reign, it may well have circulated in some areas 
of Ireland for a considerable part of the entire Tudor period. Continental silver certainly 
found its way to Ireland in small denominations in the early period 2 while gold coins 
such as ducats, crowns of the sun, and florins were proclaimed legal tender in Ireland as 
well as in England and Wales in the 1520s and 1530s. 3 Some of this coin possibly came as 
a by-product of its circulation in England but undoubtedly a good deal must also have 
travelled direct from the country of origin. Throughout the sixteenth century Ireland 
carried on a healthy foreign trade, especially with Spain — exporting fish, hides, and meat 
in return for commodities such as iron, salt, and wine 4 — and along these trading links 
foreign specie must gradually, if not continuously, have trickled through. The outbreak 
of hostilities between England and Spain in 1585 did not destroy this connection, for 
Ireland continued to trade with Spain throughout the war, and though some branches 
of the trade, such as wine, may have decreased, others, such as re-exports to England, 
may even have grown during the war period. 5 Whether the Armada, its ships going down 
or seeking refuge in Irish waters, resulted in an appreciable and permanent influx of 


1 Calendar of) S(tate) P(apers), Ireland , 1509-73 , 
p. 125. 

2 P. Spufford, ‘Burgundian Double Patards in Late 

Medieval England’, BNJ xxxiii (1964), pp. 110-17; 

the four early Tudor Irish hoards in which Burgundian 
silver was found are Kilgorman, Co. Wexford (noted 
by Spufford, op. cit.), Clooncarn, Co. Leitrim (listed 
by M. Dolley and C. Gallagher, ‘Four Notes on 
Unpublished Irish Finds of the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries’, NC 1969, pp. 219-23), Co. Down 
(listed by G. C. Brooke, ‘The English and Irish 
Coinages of 1542-1544’, NC 1923, pp. 260-1), and 
Clogheen, Co. Tipperary (described in the ‘Proceed- 

C 9039 


ings’. Journal of the British Archaeological Association, 
iii (1848), p. 333). 

3 P. L. Hughes and J. F. Larkin, Tudor Royal 
Proclamations (London and New Haven, 1964), nos. 
88, 95, 102, 103, 178, 180, 190-5. 

4 A. K. Longfield, Anglo-Irish Trade in the Six- 
teenth Century (1929), passim. 

5 For a brief discussion of Anglo-Spanish and 
Hiberno-Spanish trade links during the war see 
D. M. Woodward, The Trade of Elizabethan Chester 
(University of Hull Occasional Papers in Economic 
and Social History, no. 4, Hull, 1970), pp. 39^40; 
Longfield, op. cit., pp. 31, 35, 1 14, 140-1, 144-5, 165-6. 

H 
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Spanish money is far from clear but later on, at the turn of the century, when Spanish 
money was said to be (after sterling) ‘the coin that most aboundeth, and is chiefest 
reckoned on in that realm’ 3 , Tyrone’s rebellion may have achieved just such an effect. 
Reliable estimates of the size of this inflow do not seem possible 2 and there is some 
evidence that the pieces of eight and four reals which came the rebels’ way did not 
circulate as easily as had been hoped even though Tyrone had proclaimed that the 
Spanish money should pass current as other coin did, under penalty of death. 3 Never- 
theless, the impression remains that considerable quantities of Spanish coin did enter 
Ireland during the last great Tudor rebellion and the possibility that this significantly, 
if temporarily, affected the circulating medium of at least part of Ireland cannot be 
overlooked. 

The English coin which found its way to Ireland and the Irish coin which was speci- 
fically made for circulation there are in large measure two sides of the same problem — 
the financing of English government in Ireland— and are best considered in that context. 
Ireland certainly produced revenues to support government but though, as in the reigns 
of Edward VI and Mary, these might effectively leave a balance once the cost of the 
civil establishment had been met, they were insufficient to pay for the garrisoning of 
Ireland, let alone to meet the cost either of restoring law and order should a rebellion 
occur, or of promoting a forward policy designed to bring the whole of Ireland firmly 
under English control. 4 Each military effort needed financial succour from England and 
it was this financial strain which lay at the root of currency changes in Ireland under the 
Tudors. That the Irish currency should be manipulated for fiscal purposes is not sur- 
prising when seen against the background of late fifteenth- and early sixteenth-century 
continental Europe but compared with England the alterations came sooner, extended 
over a longer period of time and, certainly on occasions, had a more disruptive effect 
on the economy which the currency served. The Tudors, of course, were not the first 
to tamper with the Irish currency, for long before their rule began it had been declared 
in the parliament at Drogheda (1460) that coins with a sterling value of 3 d. should be 
struck in Ireland and pass current there for 4 d. 5 This proportion of 3 : 4 was that pro- 
claimed by Elizabeth in 1561 and restored by James I in 1603, but during the early 
Tudor period and the debasement of the Irish currency in the mid and late sixteenth 
century far greater differentials obtained. In 1487, as in 1540, the English pound had a 

1 CSP Ireland, 1600-1, ccvii (6), no. 133. M. Dolley and A. Gunstone, ‘The Cloncreen Bog 

2 In January 1601 one contemporary thought that (Clonbulloge) Find of Elizabethan Coins from the 
40,000 crowns had been received from Spain, whereas Co. Offaly’, BNJ xxxviii (1969), p. 112; Hughes and 
in October of the same year another report put the Larkin, op. cit., no. 408; PRO SP 12/67, no. 33; 
amount of Spanish money at half a million in coin. CSP Ireland, 1600-1, ccviii (2), no. 24. 

CSP Ireland, 1600-1, ccviii (1), no. 17i; ibid. 1601-3, 1 English expenditures in Ireland during the late 

p. 126. sixteenth century are discussed by F. C. Dietz in 

3 CSP Ireland, 1600-1, ccviii (2), no. 24; ibid. (1), English Public Finance 1485-1641, 2nd edn. (1964), ii, 
no. 17i: Dolley appears to equate pieces of two rials pp. 429-36. The correlation between coin hoards and 
and one rial with the Elizabethan sixpence and three- the pattern of the wars in Ireland is discussed by M. 
pence but such a valuation seems at variance with Dolley in ‘The Pattern of Elizabethan Coin-hoards 
documentary evidence, e.g. in 1 554 the rial was valued from Ireland’, Ulster Journal of Archaeology, 3rd 
at 6 \d. and in 1570 at 6d. If the latter values are ser., xxxiii (1970), pp. 77-88. 

accepted then the remark made in 1601 that ‘O’Neill 5 R. Bagwell, Ireland under the Tudors (1885-90), 
and O’Donnell have sent into Spain to send all i, p. 335; J. Simon, An Essay Towards an Historical 
shillings and sixpences, for all their money are pieces Account of Irish Coins (Dublin, 1749), p. 20; A. Smith, 
of eight and four rials’ suggests that the rebels were ‘On the Irish Coins of Henry VII’, Transactions of the 
anxious to receive supplies of two and one rial pieces. Royal Irish Academy, xix (2), p. 8. 
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de facto value of £1-50 Irish, in 1552 of £2 Irish, and in 1601 of £3-82 Irish. 1 As one 
might expect, the market and psychological reactions to these manipulations bred 
confusion and uncertainty which in turn meant that the temptation to refuse the new 
coin altogether, raise prices, or stipulate in what coin payment was to be made proved 
difficult to resist. In the proclamations of the Government we can read of its attempts to 
prevent such abuses 2 but, if the more fully documented events of the later years of 
Elizabeth’s reign are any guide, it seems clear that its endeavours were ever uphill and 
never entirely successful. Nor does the Government seem to have met with any greater 
success in seeking to prevent trafficking in coin between England and Ireland. The 
exportation of coin or bullion from England had, of course, been prohibited by statute 
long before the Tudor period, but in the reign of Henry VII this general prohibition had 
been particularized as far as Ireland was concerned when, in 1504, the export of bullion, 
plate, or coin from England to Ireland above the amount of 6s. 8 d., or from Ireland to 
England above 3s. Ad., was prohibited under pain of forfeiture and imprisonment. 3 

This regulation continued in force throughout the sixteenth century and technically, 
therefore, sterling should not have circulated in Ireland except in so far as sums were 
sent there by or with the consent of the English Government. Just how much sterling 
did find its way to Ireland is difficult to estimate but it seems plausible that in the 1 530s, 
1540s, and 1550s, when a special coinage for Ireland was produced, the sums were not 
exceptionally great. Even in this period, however, we should be careful not to minimize 
the role of sterling for in 1561 the Government found it necessary to regulate the re- 
valuation of English money in Ireland as well as in England and this can only have been 
worth while if sterling had enjoyed reasonable passage there. 4 After 1559, when the last 
of the billon coin to be made for Ireland until 1601 was put out, the amount of sterling 
flowing to Ireland must have steadily increased. True, an Irish coinage was struck in 
1561 but this was token in size and in no way met the cost of Elizabeth’s expenditure in 
Ireland which in quiet times, as between 1586 and 1595, for example, might amount to 
£25, 000-£3 5,000 per annum, but which might rocket to a very much higher sum during 
an emergency, as in the year ending 31 March 1601, when £206,673 was sent over. 5 

At the same time as the Government worried about what was regarded as a loss of 
sterling to Ireland, it fretted too about the movement of coin in the opposite direction. 
Merchants and gentlemen were blamed for denuding the circulating medium in Ireland 
by defying the prohibition and exporting their coin to England : 

the merchants, by one means or other, and likewise divers gentlemen convey the same privily out of 
this realm in this trunk or that trunk, which must not be searched (they say); for this gentleman 
allegeth it is his provision of apparel, and this merchant saith that he hath licence to carry his money. 6 

The kind of coin in which this class of men dealt was presumably the larger sterling and 
foreign pieces which came their way, for it is difficult to see what use they can have had 

1 Bagwell, op. cit. ii, pp. 12-13; Simon, op. cit., 1 Ibid., nos. 35,40, 41,44; CSP Carew, 1575-88, no, 
p. 32; CSP Carew, 1515-74, p. 311; Calendar of) 61, fol. 173; CSP Domestic , Addenda Edward VI, iv, 
P(atent and Close) R(olls) Ireland, Elizabeth, pp. 582—3 ; p. 41 2. 

H. Symonds, ‘The Irish Coinages of Henry VIII and 5 Dietz, op. cit., p. 432. The pattern of sterling use 
Edward VI’, NC 1915, pp. 200, 223-4. briefly indicated here is supported by the hoard 

2 Tudor and Stuart Proclamations, 1485-1714, ed. evidence listed in 1. D. Brown and M. Dolley, Coin 

R. Steele (Oxford, 1910), ii, nos. 42, 44, 162, 166. Hoards of Great Britain and Ireland, 1500-1967 (1971), 

3 19 Henry VII c. 5 ( Statutes of the Realm, ii, pp. Part II. 

650-1); Hughes and Larkin, op. cit. iii, no. 811; ' CSP Carew, 1575-88, no. 573. 

Steele, op. cit. ii, nos. 43 and 45. 
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in England for an Irish currency which was often badly debased. That some of this 
poorer coin did find its way into England is well attested, 1 and hardly surprising when 
one remembers the number of soldiers who served overseas and the amount of small- 
scale trading which went on between England and Ireland. From the very beginning of 
the Tudor period there is evidence that Irish coin circulated from time to time in many 
parts of England, including London, supplying the want of small sterling moneys.' 2 
In 1556, for example, Irish rose pence circulated in England as half-pence. 3 

This last constituent of the Irish circulating medium — coin made specifically for 
circulation on the island — has received detailed epigraphical and documentary analysis 
by many distinguished numismatists in the last century or so, with the result that the main 
outlines of both the coin issues and coin types now seem reasonably clear. Within this 
broad framework, however, many problems still remain, and as more and more coins 
are discovered and a larger corpus of manuscripts is examined the opportunity of 
rounding out or modifying the accepted picture inevitably presents itself. In this paper 
I hope to indicate how a fresh look at the English and Irish documentary sources may 
serve its turn. 4 


ii 

At the very outset of the period the documents are suggestive rather than conclusive. 
In 1485 two grants — the first to Nicholas Flynt of the office of comptroller, assayer and 
changer in all places in England, Ireland, and Calais, and the second to Robert Bowley 
of the office of master of the king’s coinage in Dublin and Waterford 5 — suggest that 
Henry VII proposed to continue the coinage of his Yorkist predecessors and, indeed, 
in Bowley’s grant the coins mentioned — the groat, half-groat, penny, half-penny, and 
farthing — -were appointed to be made according to the weight, purity, and graving 
specified in the indenture of 1483 between Edward IV and Thomas Galmole. Whether 
this coinage actually began in 1485, how much was produced, and who received the 
profits from it 6 is uncertain but that it was continued or replaced by another issue in 
1490 is suggested by the reappointment in that year of both Flynt, this time as surveyor 
and comptroller, and Bowley, now joined with John Coton and termed graver as well 
as master, to the mints at Dublin and Waterford. 7 According to the grant to Bowley and 
Coton they received their appointment on surrender of their patent dating from 1485, 
but no mention was made of the appointment in 1487 of John Estrete to be master of 
the coinage in Ireland and one wonders what was the relationship between this royal 
servant and councillor, who was salaried at £20 per annum, and the other two. 8 Perhaps 


1 H(istorical) M(anuscripts) Ciommission ), 5th 
Report (New Romney), p. 548 ; Hughes and Larkin, 
op. cit., nos. 25, 38, 43, 197, 429; HMC 6th Report 
(T. S. Raffles), p. 469b. 

2 For Irish coins deposited in hoards in England 
towards the end of the fifteenth century see J. D. A. 
Thompson, Inventory of British Coin Hoards , a.d. 
600-1500 (Oxford, 1956), nos. 179, 195, 289, 296, 369, 
371, 384. 

3 B(ritish) M(useum) Additional MSS. 48020, fol. 
252; R. Ruding, Annals of the Coinage (1840), i, p. 330 
n. 4. 

4 Most of the Irish manuscripts relating to the 

mint appear to have been lost or destroyed, but for 


the purposes of this paper it has not proved possible 
to consult even the few that do survive. I have relied 
for my knowledge of them on Professor D. B. Quinn’s 
unpublished doctoral dissertation ‘Tudor Rule in 
Ireland in the Reigns of Henry VII and Henry VIII’ 
(London, 1934). 

5 CPR Henry VII , 1485-94, pp. 19, 124. 

0 By 1 Richard III c. 9 all profits of minting were 
granted to the Earl of Kildare (Quinn, op. cit., 
pp. 619-20) but it is not clear if Henry VII continued 
this privilege. By the late 1490s the king was certainly 
enjoying some, if not all, the profits himself. 

7 CPR Henry VII, 1485-94 , p. 299. 

8 Ibid., pp. 158, 169. 
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Estrete was the titular head of the mints and Bowley and Coton his working deputies, 
or perhaps he was in charge of a different establishment altogether. 

In succeeding years what little we can glean concerning the Irish coinage is hardly 
more satisfactory. Thomas Garth, commander of part of the English forces in Ireland, 
was appointed master of the coinage at Dublin some time after 1491 and up to 25 July 
1495 when he was replaced by Richard White, constable of Dublin castle; and at some 
point Richard Nangle was appointed comptroller to the same mint. Down to 4 March 
1497 White seems to have coined 626 lb. 3 oz. 10 dwt. of silver at a profit to the king of 
£125-25. 1 As the proclamations of 1491, 1497, and 1499 prohibiting the bringing in or 
use of Irish coin in England make plain, 2 3 the Irish coin struck by Garth and White 
could be an embarrassment to the English Government and perhaps production of 
Trish coin lay suspended at the beginning of the sixteenth century. If this was so, it was 
not for long. On numismatic grounds it has recently been suggested that the striking of 
the facing-bust types of Henry VII started up again in 1 503 s while there is documentary 
evidence that in 1506 Thomas Galmole alias Archbold, goldsmith of Dublin, was 
appointed master of the coinage at Dublin. 4 It is just possible that this was the man who 
had contracted with the Crown in 1483 and that his coinage went on until 1507, or even 
the end of the reign, but on the evidence available this is by no means certain. Within 
this broad framework of an Irish coinage possibly beginning in 1485 and possibly ending 
in 1507 there is obviously a great area of uncertainty in which, pending further docu- 
mentary and numismatic analysis, we can for the moment tread only with misgiving. 

A similar air of uncertainty surrounds the Irish coinage when it starts up again in 
the reign of Henry VIII, for the date of the first issue is still a matter of debate : Craig 
would put it back to 1526; Lawrence, Carlyon-Britton, and Whitton to 1533; Dolley 
to 1534; and Symonds to 1536. 5 Of all these views perhaps that which favours an Irish 
coinage in the late 1520s is the most fragile, for it seems clear from a brief of the warden’s 
account for the period September 1526 to September 1531, in which one would expect 
all coinage made at that time to have been listed, that no Irish coin was made before 
September 1531. 6 That an Irish coinage started up some time after this date and before 
the commission of 6 March 1536 came into operation is certainly possible but, on 
balance, I think, unlikely. In the first place, it is important to stress that it seems as 
true now as when Symonds wrote over half a century ago that there are amongst sur- 
viving manuscripts no references to harp coins before 1536 but that in and from that 
year a steady flow of information emerges. Secondly, all three extant wardens’ accounts 
in which coinage of Irish money is mentioned give the authority for striking as the letters 
patent of 6 March 1536 and, consequently, since an accountant always specified the 
original authority for his actions, there must be a strong presumption that these letters 
patent actually instigated the Irish coinage. 7 Only if the order of 6 March 1536 


1 Quinn, op. cit., p. 620. 

a Hughes and Larkin, op. cit., nos. 25, 38, 43, 44. 

3 M. Dolley, ‘The Sequence and Chronology of 
the “Portrait” Anglo-Irish Groats of Henry VIP, 
SNC lxxvii (1969), pp. 370^4. 

4 Quinn, op. cit., p. 621. 

5 J. Craig, The Mint (Cambridge, 1953), p. 368; 

L. A. Lawrence, ‘English and Irish Coins of Henry 

VIII Bearing Initials of his Queens’, BNJ xx i ( 1931— 3), 
pp. 89-92; C. A. Whitton, ‘The Irish “Harp” Groats 


and Half-groats of Henry VIII’, Seaby's Coin anil 
Medal Bulletin, Dec. 1948, pp. 545-6; R. Carlyon- 
Britton, ‘Henry VIII Harp Groats and Harp Half- 
groats and Edward VI Harp Groats’, NC 1954, 
pp. 134-40; M. Dolley and W. D. Hackmann, ‘The 
Coinages for Ireland of Henry VIIP, BNJ xxxviii 
(1969), p. 97; Symonds, op. cit., pp. 194-9. 

c PRO SP 1/67, pp. 110-11 (LP v, no. 444). 

7 Symonds, op. cit., pp. 194-5; PRO AOl/1 595/1, 
2, and 3. 
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superseded an earlier one would the accountant have bothered to quote it, and if this is 
in fact what happened it is truly remarkable that seemingly not a single reference to the 
earlier order or to the coins struck pursuant to its terms is now in existence. Thirdly, 
there is every indication that in 1536 Henry VIII was counting the cost of his govern- 
ment in Ireland and seeking to augment his revenues there. The king had spent over 
£40,000 in putting down the Geraldine rebellion and now, as Cromwell told the lord 
deputy and council in Ireland, he looked for ‘some direction to be taken for the yearly 
payment of a revenue to repress such attemptates’ in the future. 1 Henry duly had his 
way and before long lands of attainted persons, first fruits and twentieths, and confis- 
cated monastic lands more than doubled the ordinary recurring revenue to bring it, 
potentially, in the neighbourhood of £5,000 per annum. 2 That the reorganization of the 
coinage in March 1536 was inspired by the same thinking which subsequently brought 
about a general strengthening of the Crown’s resources in Ireland seems incapable of 
absolute proof but it does seem plausible and, perhaps, more plausible than the notion 
that the currency was adjusted at the outbreak of the rebellion. 3 In 1534 Henry VIII 
had no means of knowing what his commitment in Ireland was likely to be and, so far 
as vve know, he sought to meet it along traditional lines. In 1536, on the other hand, his 
financial weakness stood glaringly revealed and called for immediate action. On balance, 
then, the historical evidence still seems to favour 1536 rather than an earlier date for the 
beginning of Henry VIII’s Irish coinage and it is perhaps not too fanciful to see the 
issuing of the new harps as part of the general financial reorganization which was trig- 
gered off by the cost of suppressing the Geraldine rebellion of 1534-5 and largely 
achieved by the attainder of the rebels and the extension of the Reformation settlement 
to Ireland. 

If the documentary sources and the financial exigencies of the Crown put a strong 
presumption on 1536 as the starting-point for Henry VIII’s Irish coinage, epigraphical 
research and coin content analysis indicates that this first coinage went on after Henry 
VIII was styled king of Ireland on his coins. Symonds argued on the basis of assays that 
the earliest coins in the series — those bearing the initials of Henry’s queens, ha, hi, 
and hk — were all struck to the same standard, about 10 oz. fine, and, reluctantly, he 
went on to concede that other coins, bearing initial-mark rose and legend king of Ireland, 
might also be included in this issue. 4 More recently Hackmann has lent plausibility to 
this arrangement by suggesting as a result of his specific-gravity analysis that all four of 
these coin types were in fact struck to the same standard. 5 ha, hi, hk, hr with initial- 
mark rose and hr with initial-mark crown (to which we shall return in a moment) seem, 
then, to be types within a single issue beginning in March 1536 and ending some time 
in the year which closed in September 1543, for it is in that year that the wardens’ 
accounts finally cease to mention Irish coin struck according to the letters patent of 1536. 
The arrangement of the coin types within this first, long issue ought, I think, to follow the 
lines indicated by Carlyon-Britton’s excellent epigraphical table-— ha, hi, hr with crown, 
hk, and hr with rose. An immediate difficulty which seems to threaten the acceptability 
of such an arrangement arises in connection with coins bearing ha which are associated 

1 LP\, no. 1051 (2). belong with the other three types but on balance he 

2 Dietz, op. cit. i, p. 129; Quinn, op. cit., pp. 422-3. preferred to think of this fourth mark as belonging 

3 Dolley and Hackmann, op. cit., p. 87. to the second issue, 9 oz. fine. 

4 Symonds, op. cit., passim ■ Symonds saw from his 6 Dolley and Hackmann, op. cit., pp. 100-1 . 
assays that hr with initial-mark rose should logically 
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with Anne Boleyn. It has been argued in the past by no less an authority than Symonds 
that if Henry’s Irish issue began in March 1536 there was so little time between the date 
of the letters patent and Anne’s execution in the following May, an interval of only 
two months, that it is unlikely that the initial a on the coin is hers. Consequently he opted 
for Anne of Cleves. 1 But a period of two months would, I think, be more than adequate 
for an issue of Irish coins in 1536. What figures we have for production of Irish coin 
immediately after this date seem to indicate that coin was produced in short bursts — 
in production runs of a month at a time 2 — and, if the earlier pattern were similar, there 
seems no reason to suppose that coin pursuant to the commission of March 1536 could 
not have been produced before Anne was executed. Another argument which might 
seem to imperil Anne Boleyn’s connection with the letter A is that she had fallen so out 
of favour by March 1536 that the likelihood of her initial being placed on the coin 
would be remote. But here again the case is far from compelling. There are good examples 
in the reign of Henry VIII of the coinage lagging way behind political events — as when 
the portrait of Henry VII was retained on the early coins of Henry VIII, or the Irish 
title was only belatedly incorporated into the royal style — and there seems to be no 
evidence to suggest that things were radically different in 1536. 

ha coins, then, were probably struck in March/April 1536 and were followed by those 
bearing hi, production of which began some time after Jane Seymour’s marriage to the 
king on 30 May 1536 but possibly not before August 1536, 3 and ended with the issue 
of June 1537. 4 No more Irish coin was subsequently produced until January 1540 5 and 
though Henry married Anne of Cleves on the 6th of this month his repugnance for her 
was so immediate, enormous, and resolute that the chances of her influencing the 
epigraphical details of the Irish coinage seem remote. More likely, it would seem, the 
coins struck in January 1540 bore the initials HR and initial-mark crown. As Carlyon- 
Britton has shown, this type follows on naturally from an epigraphical standpoint from 
the ha and hi coins and is known to be rare; a fact which fits in well with the evidence 
that of the four issues of Irish coin at this time for which we have production figures 
it was easily the smallest — only 937 lb. lOf oz. being turned out. It also seems on the 
evidence of Cromwell’s remembrances for 1539 that an issue of harps was being planned 
before the king remarried and if this were so it would have been natural to replace the 
initial of his dead wife, Jane, with his own royal R. 6 With hr bearing initial-mark crown 
assigned to January 1540 and hr bearing rose and the legend king of Ireland placed at 
the very end of the series the only remaining coin type to be discussed is that with the 
initials HK. The dispute over which Katherine inspired the initial on these coins has 
gone on for as long as Henry’s Irish coinage has been discussed but, Lawrence’s and 
Whitton’s rearguard action in favour of Katherine of Aragon notwithstanding, the 
weight of historical and epigraphical evidence presented to date does seem to rest with 
the case for Katherine Howard and consequently hk coins must have been turned 
out sometime between the queen’s accession on 28 July 1540 and her execution on 

1 Symonds, op. cit., p. 197. 4 Jane died on 24 Oct. 1537, and since the only 

2 PRO E 101/302/20; E 101/302/23. Irish coin produced after May 1537 and before her 

3 On 28 July 1536 John Gostwyk, treasurer of death was in June this must have effectively formed 
first fruits and tenths, told Cromwell that the coinage the end of this issue. PRO E 101/302/20. 

of Irish money could not go forward for as yet he 6 Ibid. 

had received no bullion from Pope, treasurer of 6 LP xiv (2), nos. 494, 548, 549. 

augmentations. LP x i, no. 174. 
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13 February 1542. To argue that coins of this type which do not bear the king’s Irish 
title, king of Ireland, continued to be produced after June 1541 when Henry ¥111 was 
proclaimed king of Ireland in Dublin, may seem to require a word of explanation, for 
recently a different case has been put: 

The Irish student in particular [writes Dolley] is reluctant to accept the improbability of an arrange- 
ment of the material which asks us to believe that Henry was proclaimed King of Ireland with the 
maximum of ostentation, while successive consignments of literally brand-new coin from London 
continued to accord him the inferior title which implied his subordination to the Pope. Leaving aside 
the fact that the Supremacy issue in Ireland was a very live one, Henry was faced with the no less real 
problem that it was being represented in other quarters that the title of King oflreland had not been 
assumed by him in virtue of his Kingship of England, but had been conferred upon him by the Irish 
Parliament. It is hard indeed to decide which would have been the more obnoxious to the Tudor 
sovereign at this juncture, the suggestion that Ireland was a Papal fief and liable to reversion on that 
account, or the innuendo that the Dublin Parliament had the Kingship in its gift, and we find it frankly 
inconceivable that the English king would have allowed a situation where his documents and his 
coins appeared to speak with two voices. 1 


But what Dolley finds inconceivable is precisely what seems to have happened. To be 
sure, the king was proclaimed king of Ireland in June 1541, but it was not until 23 
January 1542 that a second proclamation added the words king oflreland to the royal 
style and commanded that after the last of April next following the new style be used. 2 
On 14 April 1542 Henry informed the lord deputy and council of Ireland of the change 
and directed them to alter his seals accordingly. Since no one of sufficient skill was to be 
found in Ireland to accomplish the task, however, wax impressions of the seals (which 
could not be spared from their daily round) were then made and sent to England 
so that the work might be undertaken there. It was not until March 1543 that the new 
seals were finally sent over and only in May of that year that the old defaced seals were 
sent back to England. 3 Between the public announcement of Henry 1 Vlll's new title 
and the use of new seals in Ireland displaying the new style almost two years elapsed 
in which not only were the old seals proclaiming him lord of Ireland used but also, by 
analogy, there was sufficient time for the last of Katherine Howard's Irish coin, which 
also accorded him the inferior title, to have been put into circulation. Almost fifty 
years ago Brooke suggested that the changeover in the king's style on the coins did 
not come before May 1 542 and the leisurely pace at which the seals were replaced argues 
powerfully in his favour. 4 We still cannot say for sure exactly when the new style was 
adopted, but it may not be too unrealistic to suppose that the hr coins upon which it 
occurs were probably not issued before April 1542 — the date when the changeover in 
the Irish seals was planned — and possibly no earlier than April May 1543, when we 
know that the new seals came into use. 5 

* Dolley and Haekmann, op. eil.. p, 88. 

a Steele, op. eiL, no. 4; Hughes and Larkin, op. eat.., 

no. 30®. 

* LP xvii, nos. 249, 367; LP xviiii (1), no. 245; 

State Pitjpets of Ame Hem? VHt (1830-52), iii, p. 459 : 

A. Smith, ‘Irish Silver Coins of Henry VII I", NC 
1379, pp. 17S-SO; Symonds, op. cit- p. 201 ; Bagwell, 
op. rft. i, pp. 258-60. 

* Brooke, op. cit., pp. 267-9. 

* The exact day on which the seals were defaced is 


not clear. The lord deputy told Henry VIII that the 
changeover was performed in the presence of the 
Privy Council and other lords assembled in Parliament. 
Since 'the second session of Parliament was held at 
Dublin on 17 Apr. it may have been to that day that 
the lord deputy referred but if so one wanders why a 
whole month elapsed before Henry was informed of 
what had been done. LP xvm ( S J, no. 41 1 ; State Papers 
of Kims Hemy Vltl (1830-52), iii, p. 459. 
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TABLE I 

Henry VIII’s First Irish Coinage , 1536-43 


Period of production 

Initial 
at side 
of harp 

Mar. 1536- ?Apr. 1536 

HA 

? Aug. 1536-June 1537 

HI 

Jan. 1540 

HR 

? Aug. 1540-Feb. 1542 

HK 

? June 1542-Sept. 1543 

HR 

Source: Above, pp. 101-41. 


Initial 

Known weight of coin 

mark 

produced 


lb. 

oz. 

Crown 

* 


Crown 

2,345 

0 (in June 1537) 

Crown 

937 

lOf 

Crown 

1,830 

0 (between Sept. 1541 



and Feb. 1542) 

Rose 

3,045 

0 (between Sept. 1542 


and Sept. 1543) 


PRO E 101/302/20; A01/1595/1, 2, 3. 


* According to Brabazon he had received £11,405 18r. in harps by October 1536 
and if we could assume that all th is was in ha coins the total production of this issue 
would be known. Since the issuing of hi coins may have begun as early as August 
1536, however, part of the total recorded by Brabazon may have borne the later 
initial. LP xi, no. 934. 


Thus far, the argument has said nothing about either coins with initial-mark trefoil 
or lis, which Carlyon-Britton placed between crown and rose, or the issue which 
Symonds termed the second Irish coinage of 1540. 1 As far as Symonds could see the 
commission of 13 July in this year inaugurated a new coinage of 9 oz. silver and, not- 
withstanding the evidence that two rose harps bearing the title king of Ireland which 
he had had assayed proved better than 10 oz. fine, he argued in favour of all coins 
produced after July 1540 and before the next coinage in May 1544 being 9 oz. fine. 2 The 
occurrence of this commission of 1540 roughly half-way through what I have termed the 
first Henrician issue is, at first sight, something of an embarrassment and the temptation 
to wish it away either by emending its date or by arguing that coin pursuant to its terms 
was never struck is great indeed: but neither course is justified. Rebellion had again 
broken out in Ireland in 1539, thereby necessitating fresh buttressing of Irish revenues 
from English sources, and we should expect a further issue of Irish coin at this time. 
Moreover, the date of the document as copied on to the patent roll seems incontrover- 
tible, and the fact that an indented trial piece at this new standard was made argues 
strongly that coin whose worth was ultimately to be tried against it at the assay was in 
fact produced. This indented piece has yet to be clearly identified but was described 
in 1703 as being used at an assay on 16 June 32 Henry VIII (1540) of base silver for 
Ireland; these coins having the print of the harp, being two ounces worse than sterling, 
and worth 48j>./lb. 3 The existence of the trial piece used at this assay shows quite clearly 
that the new standard was 9 oz. 2 dwt., as the commission would suggest, and that 


1 On the basis of Sir John Williams’s accounts 

Professor Quinn has stated that there was an inter- 
mediate order dated 25 Nov. 1538, according to which 
coin was produced in June and Nov. 1540 and May 

1541, but it seems clear that the indenture referred to 
in this source was intended to record the transfer 
of money from the Jewel House to the mint rather 
than to instruct the mint masters what coin was to be 


produced. Account of the Monastic Treasures Con- 
fiscated at the Dissolution of the Various Houses in 
England, cd. W. B. D. D. Turnbull (Abbotsford 
Club, Edinburgh 1836), pp. 85-7; Quinn, op. cit . , 

p. 628. 

- Symonds, op. cit., p. 202. 

3 PRO E 36/101, pp. 27-8. I hope to discuss this 
and other early Tudor trial plates in a future article. 
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though the commission made no provision for pyxing the coin an assay was in fact 
made. If the presumption that coin 9 oz. 2 dwt. fine was struck in accordance with 
the commission of 13 July 1540 is sound it would seem logical to transfer to this 
coinage coins with initial-mark trefoil which Carlyon-Britton placed between crown and 
rose and which Hackmann’s analysis suggested might be of a lower standard than rose 
yet higher than coins of any of the remaining marks. Production of this coin must have 
taken place some time between the date of the original assay, June 1540, and 31 March 
1544, at which point the mints were reorganized, and the changeover in style from 
Domimis to Rex probably came, as on the other coins, no earlier than April 1542. 

The second coinage of Henry VIII for Ireland at 9 oz. 2 dwt. fine can be regarded, 
then, as a parallel issue, proceeding side by side from 1540 with issues of Irish coins 
bearing initial-mark crown and rose. The similarity between what might be termed the 
parallel Irish issues and the concurrent striking between 1542 and 1544 of two standards 
for England 1 is at once remarkable and puzzling. For whereas in England an experiment 
in debasement was carried on side by side with the striking of standard coins, in Ireland 
the debased issue 9 oz. 2 dwt. fine was apparently struck concurrently with other debased 
coin, 10 oz. fine. In seeking to explain why the Government manipulated the Irish 
currency in this way it should be stressed from the outset that, debased though the first 
harps undoubtedly were, both the degree of debasement and the level of production 
was modest and, consequently, the profits on issuing them were relatively small. As is 
well known, the extant evidence concerning the early issues of harps suggests that the 
new Irish pieces were made from melted-down sterling coins (or plate) 2 and struck at 
the rate of 72 s. Irish/lb. Assuming the sterling to be of full weight and fineness the gross 
gain in converting sterling into Irish harps 10 oz. 2 dwt. fine should have been about 17 
per cent. And that a figure of roughly that order was achieved in practice is indicated 
by the accounts of two government officials who were connected indirectly with the 
making of Irish currency. The first of these men, Sir William Brabazon, treasurer of the 
army, charged himself in his accounts ending October 1536 with receiving £1,382. 1 lx. 
profit made upon the manufacture of £11,405 18s. in harp groats — a profit of roughly 
12 per cent — while the second. Sir John Williams, master of the jewels, recorded that 
out of £2,000 sterling disbursed by him to the mint £2,262 in harp groats had been made, 
or a profit of about 13 per cent. 3 The fiscal element in the first Irish coinage is thus 
clear enough but before seeing this as the sole or, perhaps, the more important motive 
behind the new departure it is worth remembering that 1536 saw the introduction of 
coins which gave physical reality to the unit of account, the £ Irish. As the correspon- 
dence and reckonings of government officials show, it was perfectly possible to handle 
sterling coins and yet reckon their value in the money of account, £s Irish, but the 
advantages of handling Irish coins which w'ere actually part of the £ Irish were too 
obvious to be missed, and it is perhaps to this logical progression that the Irish harp 
owes its origin. However this may be, it seems reasonably clear that, once inaugurated, 
this coinage was regarded as the standard Irish issue, for, as far as we know, the new 

1 C. E. Challis, ‘The Debasement of the Coinage, (bis). For other references to these issues see LP xv. 

1542-1551’, Economic History Review, 2nd ser. xx nos. 226, 328; IP x i, no. 934: LP xvi, nos. 236, 237, 
(.1967), pp. 441-6. * 1245; LP xvii, nos. 241, 724; PRO E 405/112 m. 42, 

2 LP xi, no. 174; IP xii (2), no. 90; IP xvi, nos. 44; IP xix (1), no. 368, fol. 54; APC 1542-7, p. 26. 

211, 745, fol. 52, 1 129; IP xvii, no. 48; IP xviii (1), 3 IP xi, no. 934; Turnbull, op. cit„ pp. 84-5. 

no. 436, fol. 88: IP xviii (2), no. 231, pp. 128, 130 
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coins proved fully acceptable in Ireland and continued to be made from time to time 
down to Michaelmas 1543. 

If the 1536 issue is seen in this light, that of July 1540 which reduced the fineness of 
Irish coin to 9 oz. 2 dwt. fine is perhaps easier to understand. This second coinage which, 
as Sir John Williams’s accounts again show, 1 yielded a gross profit of about 23 per cent, 
does seem to have been a fiscal experiment pure and simple designed to explore the 
possibilities of debasement and to test the market, and for this reason was carried on 
concurrently with the first issue. The Government was, therefore, not running two 
debased series concurrently from which it sought to bolster its finances but rather one 
coinage which was regarded as the standard issue, and which we would associate with 
coins bearing initial-mark crown and rose, and another which explored the possibilities 
of the fiscal manipulation of the coinage. 

Before leaving the problems which surround Henry VIIl’s first and second coinages 
for Ireland one further subtlety, by which the English Government sought to ensure 
that the £ Irish was accepted as equivalent to the £ sterling in Ireland, should also be 
mentioned. As we have observed, the £ sterling in the mid 1530s was worth £1-50 Irish 
and the possibility exists that the Irish harp was introduced in 1536 at the same rating as 
the £ Irish to turn the conventions of the counting house into the practical realities of 
the circulating medium. No sooner had the new coin appeared, however, than it occurred 
to the government officials in Ireland that if the Irish could be induced to accept the 
new harp coins as being equal in value to sterling moneys a profit of one in three could 
be achieved. William Brabazon made this point quite plainly in a memorandum to the 
Government in England. 2 He had, he said, disbursed about £1,500 Irish or the equivalent 
of £1,000 sterling and if Parliament would decree that only coins of the harp should be 
current in Ireland and that harps should be the equivalent of sterling he might have 
saved £500. That such a transparent fraud — the substitution for sterling of harps which 
were roughly only two-thirds the value of the coins they were to replace — should be 
contemplated seems strange indeed but the evidence seems clearly to indicate that the 
scheme was actually put into operation. As originally contemplated the scheme was to 
make the change effective by means of an Act of the Irish Parliament but, as Lord Gray 
told Cromwell in May 1537, though a Bill was introduced the Commons would not pass 
it ‘for fear that the Irish coin being damned and [there being] no mint here, they should 
have no coin’. 3 This minor setback does not seem to have deterred the Government from 
its path. Later in the same year the changeover was apparently made law by proclama- 
tion and thereafter the harp was for all practical purposes sterling in Ireland. 4 

In comparison with Henry VIII’s first and second Irish coinages those which came 
between 1544 and 1547 seem relatively straightforward, for the arrangement of coins 
here, once again suggested by Symonds, has stood the test of time and has proved 
acceptable to recent investigators such as Carlyon-Britton and Dolley. Only in respect 
of the fourth coinage struck in 1545 does any significant area of doubt remain, partly 
because a coin type not mentioned by Symonds (and presumably, therefore, unknown 
to him), i.e. lis rex S, seems on epigraphical evidence to come between the lis coins of 
1544 and those bearing lis rex 37 of 1545 and, partly, too, because we are no more 
certain today than was Symonds at what standard the 1545 coins were struck. Without 


1 Ibid., pp. 85-7. 

2 LP xi, no. 521 (6). 


3 CSP Carew, 1515-74 , no. 98; LP xii Cl), nos. 983. 
1241, 1278. 1 Steele, op. cit., no. 2. 
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a series of assays or firm documentary evidence coming to light this last problem must 
remain but while it does it is just worth noting that though Symonds was quite correct 
in stating that the Government’s original intention was to coin Irish money at a 6-oz. 
standard it is possible that in practice the shortage of bullion caused this standard to be 
cut. When Wriothesley wrote to Paget on 1 September 1545 that the ‘proportion ap- 
pointed shall not be so great as was determined’ he did not spell out what was happening 


TABLE II 

Henry VIIFs Coinage for Ireland: Second to Fifth Issues 


Period of production 

Mint 

Initial-mint 

Fineness 

Known weight of 






coin produced 




oz. 

dwt. 

lb. oz. 

(2) June 1540-?Mar. 1544 

Tower I 

Trefoil 

9 

2 

2,886 0 (June 1540- 






May 1541) 

(3) May 1 544 

Tower I 

lis 

8 

0 

2,780 0 

(4) Sept. 1545 

Tower I 1 

lis rex S & 

6 

0 



Tower II j 

lis rex 37 


(5) Aug. 1546-Sept. 1546 

Bristol 

WS 

3 

0 

3,657 0 


Source: (2) Calculated from Williams’s account (where £6,926. Is. is said to have been made 
in harp groats from £5,627. 6s. 8 d. sterling between June 1540 and May 1541) on the 
grounds that the margin of profit indicates a 9 oz. 2 dwt. rather than a 10 oz. 2 dwt. 
standard. From 1540 there is a steady stream of orders for, and information about, 
the conversion of sterling to harps (see p. 106 n. 2 for references) but whether this 
relates solely to coinage of the second issue or also to some of the first issue is 
difficult to determine. Because of this uncertainty no attempt has been made to 
incorporate estimates on the basis of this information into either Table 1 or Table II. 

(3) PROE 101/302/23. 

(4) Text pp. 107-9. 

(5) PRO E 101/302/30. 


but perhaps he had in mind a reduction of the standard to 5 oz. or even possibly 4 oz. 
fine. 1 Perhaps, but we cannot be sure. Nor are we on firmer ground when we try to 
assign coin type lis rex S to a particular mint, for although Carlyon-Britton suggested 
that Southwark produced these coins Dolley has doubted such an attribution and clearly 
prefers to think of them as products of the Tower. That the Tower mints or Southwark 
did produce these coins is clear, for Tower I, Tower II, and Southwark were in produc- 
tion at this time and indeed in his letter of 27 August 1545 Wriothesley spoke of all 
three mints being occupied in the production of Irish coin. 2 If three mints did produce 
this coinage, however, we should expect three coin types whereas apparently we have 
only two and this being so I would guess that Tower I and Tower II were the mints 
involved. In the letter just mentioned, Wriothesley said quite specifically that he had 
been discussing the proposed Irish coinage with Mr. Cofferer (the high treasurer of the 
mints), Mr. Bowes (under-treasurer of Tower I), and Mr. Knight (under-treasurer 
of Tower II) and it seems logical that the two under-treasurers who had been in on 
the planning of the coinage should in fact have been instrumental in carrying it through. 


LP xx (2), no. 268. 


2 LP xx (2), no. 231. 
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It may be, then, that lis rex 37 and lis rex S were two parts of a single coinage in 1545 
and consequently that the problem which they raise is not, as has been suggested in the 
past, which type precedes the other but rather to which mint in the Tower ought each 
to be assigned. 


in 

In marked contrast to the Irish coinages of the reign of Henry VIII those which came 
under Edward VI, Mary, and Elizabeth have been little discussed. Neither the detailed 
epigraphical discussion of the kind undertaken in recent years by Carlyon-Britton nor 
the specific-gravity analysis performed by Hackmann has been applied to the post-1547 
period and consequently the picture of these later coinages which is most familiar today 
is that which Symonds constructed from documentary research and coin assays over 
fifty years ago. As usual, what Symonds had to say was nearly always accurate, clear, 
and highly perceptive but, since he wrote, not only has further documentary evidence 
concerning these later Irish coinages come to light but also a greater understanding of 
the financial and historical background against which they should be set has been 
achieved. Consequently, here, as was the case with the early Irish coinages, it seems 
appropriate to re-examine some of the issues involved. 

One of the more obvious and yet more puzzling features of the Edwardian coinages 
for Ireland is that they were struck in Dublin, for though at first glance it may seem that 
an economy was to be made by producing coin locally instead of bringing it the long 
and risky journey from London, it seems in practice that the Dublin mint was something 
of a white elephant. Broadly speaking, the cost of producing Irish coin in England was 
made up of coinage and mint expenses and the cost of transporting the finished product 
to Ireland. The former can be gauged reasonably well, for by chance an account has 
survived for the production of Irish coin in 1556 and in it are listed the expenses incurred 
by this particular coinage : the sums paid to the moneyers, the fees of the salaried officials, 
the cost of materials and equipment, and the diet of the officers. In all it cost £750 
to produce £32,281 in Irish coin, or just under 2-5 per cent. 1 The cost of transporting 
this particular sum to Ireland we do not know but if the evidence of 1564 is any guide, 
when Edward Hughes claimed £99 8s. 8 d. for taking £10,000 from London to Dublin, 2 
we may put this figure at about 1 per cent of the face value of the coin transported. 
Allowing for the fact that some journeys would take longer than others, either by reason 
of the slightly different routes taken 3 or the inclemency of the seasons, and that in 
some cases money was lost in transit 4 a fairly realistic figure for the cost of making 
Irish coin in England and transporting it to Ireland would possibly be in the order of 
5 per cent of the face value of the coin produced. With such a figure Dublin clearly 
could not compete. According to calculations made in 1557 of the cost of running 


1 PRO E 159/337 Rec. Mich. rot. 245. 

2 PRO SP 63/11, no. 93. Towards the end of the 
century the allowance for portage of treasure from 

London to Ireland was increased to £13. 6s. 8r/./£l,000, 
e.g. PRO E 351/238, E 351/239, E 351/266, A01/289/ 

1086. According to the patent appointing him master 
of the exchanges (1601), Sir George Carey was allowed 
£20/£l,000 for transporting base coin from England 
to Ireland. CSP Corew, 1601-3, no. 76. 


3 In 1540 the route from London was north-west 
through Coventry and Lichfield to Chester and then 
west to Dublin via Conway, Beaumaris, and Holyhead. 
On another occasion it seems that the point of 
embarkation was West Chester. PRO SP 60/9, no. 8, 
SP 63/11, no. 93. 

4 In 1566 the lord deputy lost £1,500 when crossing 
in rough seas. PRO SP 63/16, no. 41. 
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the Dublin mint ‘according [to] the order of the last mint at Dublin, set forth by 
Mr. Thomas Agard’ fees, wages, raw materials, diet, and the cost of provisioning 
the mint with bullion amounted to no less than £2,377 per annum. 1 During Agard’s 
entire under-treasurership from the opening of the mint in March 1548 to his death in 
August 1549, only £14,302 2 was produced, and if the period of production was spread, 
as seems possible, over only about twelve months within this longer period the cost of 
producing coin at Dublin at this time must have been in the order of 16 per cent, or three 
times the figure at which money could be had from England. When we recall that the 
sole object of producing base coin in the late 1540s was to increase the revenues of the 
Crown the folly of transferring production of Irish coin from England to a less efficient 
mint in Ireland is transparently obvious. Perhaps we shall never know for certain why 
the Government took the course it did in 1548 but one possibility which should not be 
overlooked is that special pleading by the two men who subsequently occupied the 
post of under-treasurer at Dublin ultimately won the day. Thomas Agard, the man 
who established the Dublin mint, had been servant to Thomas Cromwell in the 1530s 
and had risen to importance through his service in Ireland. In 1535 came the first of his 
many missions conveying treasure to Ireland and by 1537 he was clerk to William 
Brabazon, treasurer of Ireland, and surveyor of confiscated church lands there. By 
1543 he was comptroller to Sir Anthony St. Leger, the lord deputy, and one of those 
authorized to search for precious metals and alum in Ireland. In short, Agard knew 
Ireland well, was closely associated with the running of government there, and was, 
through his connections with the higher echelons of both the English and Irish adminis- 
tration, admirably placed to plead the case for the establishment of the Dublin mint. 3 
The connections of Martin Pirry, the man who succeeded Agard at Dublin, were more 
clearly with mines and money than with Ireland. In November 1533 he shared in the 
lease of the lead mines in Dartmoor forest, Devon, for twenty-one years and in 1534 
he was one of the jury at the trial of the pyx. By 1542 he seems to have fled from England 
for coining and clipping money, but had returned by 1544 when he and seven others 
were licensed to export 1,000 tons of woollen cloth, tin, and lead to Guernsey. In 
1545 he attempted to gain a licence to take bullion to the mint, £2,000 monthly for four 
years, and have his return every month within four days, as well as proposing a scheme 
for establishing a mint at Boulogne or Calais. In his capacity as comptroller and surveyor 
Pirry was associated with the Dublin mint from the very start of operations so that 
when Agard died he must have appeared a natural successor. 4 

If the two men who ran the Irish mint are of interest so too is the point in time at 
which they came into office. The desirability of a mint in Ireland was urged over and 
over again from the reign of Henry VIII onwards and in 1546 and again in 1560 the 
possibilities were seriously looked into. Optimistic predictions, such as those of lord 
deputy Perrott, who in 1 573 forecast ‘xx or xxx thowsand poundes w(i)thin seven years . . . 
besyds Imortall fame’, 5 were tempting indeed to a Government ever short of money 
and on the lookout for new sources of revenue, but it is significant that it was only 

1 CSP Carew, 1515-74 , no. 213. PRO E 150/758/1. 

2 BM Add. MSS. 40061, fol. 15. 1 LP\, no. 220/25; LP vi, nos. 1457, 1615; LP viii, 

3 LP ix, no. 392; PRO SP 60/3, fol. 79d; LP viii, no. 169; LP x, no. 1257; LP v ii, no. 1601/1 1 ; LP xvii, 
no. 653; LP ix, no, 217; LP xi, no. 934; LP xii (2), no. 55; LP xix (1), no. 610/51; LP xx (2), nos. 729, 
nos. 762, 382, 1310; LP xviii (2), nos. 105, 165; LP 746, 909/2, App. 16. 

xviii (1), no. 646; APC i, pp. 501-2; APC ii, p. 426; 5 PRO SP 63/41, no. 76 ii. 
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during the minority rule of Edward Vi’s reign that optimism was allowed to have its 
head. The corruption of the administration at this time and the plundering of the State 
by leading government officers is too well known to bear repetition here, but it hardly 
seems coincidence that it was precisely during these years that Agard and Pirry were 
found acceptable in the Government’s eyes. 1 


TABLE III 

Known Production of Irish Coin, 1547-1603 


Mint 

Date of 

Fineness 

Valuejlb. 

Weight 


Face value 



commission 

oz. 

d. 

s. 

d.(st) 

lb. 

oz. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Tower I 

Mar. 1555 

Accounts missing 

3 

0 

40 

0 

6,510 

0 

13,020 

0 

0 

Tower I 

28 Feb. 1556 

24 Mar. 1556 
Accounts missing 

3 

3 

0 

0 

40 

40 

!) 

15,969 

0 

31,938 

0 

0 

Tower I 

17 Feb. 1559 

3 

0 

40 

°) 







1 May 1559 

3 

0 

40 

0 

19,828 

10* 

39,657 

15 

0 


16 June 1559 

3 

0 

40 

o) 






Tower I 

26 Mar. 1561 

11 

0 

80 

0 

2,997 

0 

11,988 

0 

0 

Tower I 

2 Feb. 1601 

2 

18 

62 

0 

89,677 

5 

278,000 

0 

0 


2 Feb. 1601 

Copper 

16 

0 

36,250 

0 

29,000 

0 

0 


Source: PRO A01/1 670/497; CPR Philip & Mary , iii, pp. 82-3; PRO E 159/337 Rec. Mich. 
245; CPR Eliz. I, i, pp. 38, 50, 71 ; PRO SP 65/6; E 159/342 Rec. Eas. 168; SP 65/6; 
E 351/2030. 


Personal ambition and government ineptitude, then, probably lay more at the root 
of the erection of the Dublin mint than did sound fiscal or economic considerations and 
it was for this reason that production was so intermittent and was finally abandoned 
shortly after Pirry’s death. From 1553 the special coinages for Ireland were once more 
struck in London. Exactly how much coin was made for Ireland during the reigns of 
Edward VI, Mary, and Elizabeth cannot now be established with accuracy for few of 
the accounts survive, but sufficient evidence still exists amongst the State Papers to give 
a reasonable idea and it is perhaps worth gathering these together (Tables III and IV). 
As Symonds has indicated, production in Thomas Agard’s mint probably began in 
March 1 548 soon after assaymaster Williams had been sent over to Dublin with various 
workmen for ‘aredyeng the thinges against the erection of the mynt’, 2 and by 22 Novem- 
ber 1548 it was estimated that 5,000 lb. of the new coin had been struck. 3 Compared 
with the English mints such a rate of production was indeed modest but the difficulty 


1 W. K. Jordan, Edward VI: The Young King 

(1968), passim. 

3 Symonds, op. cit., pp. 212 ff. 

3 The actual wording of the document is ‘fyve 
thowsand powndes coyned’ and Symonds (op. cit., 
p. 213) interpreted this as £5,000. That 5,000 lb. would 
be a more fitting interpretation, however, seems clear 
from the later estimate of the total face value of coin 
produced by Agard, £14,302. 8 s. This figure would 
represent the coinage of about 5,959 lb. of bullion at 


48.t./lb. and if 5,000 lb. of this had already been 
coined by Nov. 1548, the remainder could reasonably 
have been coined between then and the closure of the 
mint in 1549. However, if only £5,000 had been 
coined by Nov. 1548, then almost twice as much 
again would have had to be coined before the closure 
of the mint if total production of £14,302. 8r. were 
to be achieved, and such a performance would seem 
highly improbable in the face of the chronic shortage 
of bullion. PRO SP 61/1, 132i. 
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of obtaining bullion caused even this to dwindle still further, so that in January 1 549 
the council required the lord deputy to have coined the 1,000 oz. of plate still remaining 
in the custody of the Dean of St. Patrick’s and then, if no further way of maintaining 
production could be devised, to bring operations to an end. By March 1549 Coldwell 
had ceased to engrave dies and it was probably in August of the same year that Agard 
himself died, having coined during his brief under-treasurership no more than 
£14,302. 8^. 


TABLE IV 

Estimated Production of Irish Silver, 1547-1603 * 


Mint 

Date of 
commission 

Fineness 
oz. d. 

Value/lb. 
s. d.{st) 

Weight 

lb. 

oz. 

Face value 
£ s. 

d. 

Dublin 

10 Feb. 1548 

4 

0 

48 

0 

5,959 

4 

14,302 

8 

0 

Dublin 

9 Aug. 1550 

4 

0 

48 

0 

19,910 

6 

47,785 

4 

0 

Dublin 

27 June 1552 

3 

0 

36 

0 

18,000 

0 

32,400 

0 

0 

Tower I 

Sept. 1553 

7 

0 

60 

0 

6,666 

8 

20,000 

0 

0 

Tower 1 

4 Sept. 1556 

3 

0 

40 

0 

5,000 

0 

10,000 

0 

0 

Tower 1 

19 May 1557 

3 

0 

40 

0 

5,000 

0 

10,000 

0 

0 

Tower I 

6 Sept. 1557 

3 

0 

40 

0 

2,500 

0 

5,000 

0 

0 

Tower I 

28 Feb. 1558 

3 

0 

40 

0 

10,000 

0 

20,000 

0 

0 

Tower 1 

30 Apr. 1558 

3 

0 

40 

0 

4,000 

0 

8,000 

0 

0 


Source: PRO E 101/306/3, no. 1 ; BM Add. MSS. 40061, fol. 15; Cott MSS. Otho E, x, 
187; PRO SP 61/3, no. 55; SP61/4, no. 53; SP 63/1, no. 14; E 351/2080; CPR 
Philip & Mary, iii, pp. 532, 369; CPR Philip & Mary, iv, pp. 12, 72, 74. 

* For the period from Christmas 1553 to Christmas 1555 Egerton’s account is extant 
for operations at Tower I, by then the only mint in existence, and since this lists pro- 
duction of Irish coin in March 1555 amounting to only £13,020 (Table III) this official 
figure has been preferred to the estimated production in PRO SP 63/ 1 , no. 14 (£20,059. 6.?. 
4 d.) which is here excluded. 


It was not until the autumn a year later that Dublin once again began production. 
According to an agreement sealed on 9 August 1550, coins of the existing denomi- 
nations, standard, and rating were to be made under the quite novel condition of 
guaranteeing the king a net profit of 135. Ad.jVo., to a total yield of £24,000. The 
accounts covering the production of this new coin are not extant but the size of the 
output can be gauged to some extent by the profits which are known to have been paid 
to the receiver-general of Ireland, William Brabazon. The minimum estimate would 
put these profits at £13,273. I65. 5 \d. which represents about 19,910-1- lb. or £47,785 
in coined money. The period during which this total was produced stretched from 
October 1550 to May 1551, and on this basis it has been asserted that the coinage of 
this issue, Pirry’s first, ended in May or July 1551. 1 However, in a letter to lord deputy 
Croft in August 1551, the king expressed the opinion that Pirry should continue coining 
according to his indenture, and it may well be, therefore, that coinage did not finally 
come to an end until Michaelmas 1551, the date appointed by the indenture. 2 The 
crucial factor affecting Pirry’s chances of successfully carrying on operations was, of 
course, the supply of bullion, and here undoubtedly he had no mean problem. In 
July 1550 the lord deputy had been asked to ensure that the surveyor of the mines in 

1 Symonds, op. cit. , p. 218. 

2 PRO SP 61/3, no. 48; BM Cott. MSS. Otho E, x, 187. 
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Ireland should gather together and refine the ores which had been found and transport 
them to the mint, but try though they may the Germans and their English backers could 
find no Irish Potosi. 1 Moreover, by the terms of his indenture Pirry had to furnish his 
mint with bullion bought outside England or Ireland and, as events at the London 
mint show, this could only be done at ever-increasing cost. 

That Pirry satisfied the council that he had done his best to overcome these difficulties 
and perform his promises, and successfully withstood the complaints of the lord deputy, 
is demonstrably shown by his being reappointed on 27 June 1552 to coin more money 
at Dublin. Indeed, one of the avowed intentions of the new coinage was to allow Pirry 
some additional advantage as reward for his services in the past. At first it was planned 
that 1,500 lb. of fine silver should be coined into this new money to the king’s use, and 
a similar quantity to Pirry’s own advantage, but the words ‘the summe of one thowsand 
and fyve hundreth poundes waight of fyne sylver’ were subsequently ‘rased in the 
indenture’ and eventually production totalled an estimated £32,400, or the coined equiva- 
lent of about 4,500 lb. of fine silver. 2 Exactly when this production took place is unknown 
but at least three-quarters of the total was probably coined by November 1552, and a 
further £8,000 pursuant to an order of 27 December 1552, early in the new year. 3 With 
this coinage the activities of the Dublin mint ceased. Since the beginning of production 
in 1548 about £95,000 had been coined at a profit to the king down to Michaelmas 1551 
of about £16,500. 4 

That the English Government had originally intended better things for Ireland than 
the 3-oz. issue of 1552-3 has long been recognized. 5 As early as November 1551 the 
possibility was being discussed of raising the standard of the larger Irish coins to 9 oz. 
fine and that of the smaller to the same standard as the base English pence, and in 
January 1552, in response to a request from the Privy Council, the lord deputy expressed 
the opinion that the Irish coinage ought to be restored to ‘lyke valuacyon waight and 
fynes, As in Englande. And also that small moneys may be coyned of lyke standarde in 
fynes onely, but in waight of suche rate that vid may way the grote sterling . . ,’ 6 Although 
a draft commission was subsequently drawn up to provide for the coinage of pieces of 
55., 2s. 6 d.. Is., and 6d. at 9 oz. fine and 605. /lb., and pence, half-pence, and farthings 
at 3 oz. fine and 405./lb. the scheme of 27 June was preferred. 7 

Early in the next reign momentary good intentions did in fact result in the coinage 
in September 1553, of £20,000 at 7 oz. fine and 605,/lb., but the continuing financial 
embarrassment of the Crown meant that thereafter it was found necessary to continue 
the exploitation of the Irish coinage. In all, we know of eleven commissions ordering 
silver coin for Ireland between March 1555 and June 1559, and in each case the new 

1 CSP Carew , 1515-74, no. 193 (5). 3 The signet Bill authorizing the production of this 

3 APC iv, p. 104, 29 July 1552; how this total last £8,000 cancels an earlier instruction restraining 

production was shared between Edward VI and Pirry coinage and although the dating of this first order is 
is unknown but certainly 1,500 lb. of fine silver was unknown it may not unreasonably be taken as some 
coined on the king’s behalf — APC iv, p. 89; PRO time in Nov. 1552 because it was in that month 
E 405/119, m. 37 (666 lb. 8 oz.), E 351/2080 (10,000 that Pirry probably died, thus rendering void his 
oz. = 833 lb. 4 oz.). Dolley’s view that this indenture indenture and the striking of coin pursuant to it. 
was not acted upon conflicts directly with documentary HMC Salisbury MSS. i, no. 416; APC iv, p. 177. 
evidence, which states clearly that these 3 oz. sixpences 4 Challis, op. cit., p. 452. 

(i.e. shillings) were made by Pirry’s mint in 6 Edward 5 Symonds, op. cit., p. 226. 

VI (i.e. 1552/3). M.Dolley, ‘Was There an Anglo-Irish » PRO SP 61/4, no. 5, fo. 14; SP 61/3, no. 73. 

Coinage in the Name of Edward VI?’, SNC lxxvii 7 Symonds, op. cit., pp. 226-7. 

(1969), pp. 274-5; BM Add. MSS. 40061, fol. 15. 
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coin was to be made from base English money to a standard of 3 oz. fine and at a rating 
of 40^,/lb. 1 The official accounts of the production of this coin appear to survive in 
only two cases — March 1555 and March 1556 — but that of the latter is reasonably full 
and, since there is no reason to suppose it exceptional, it may be taken as a broad 
representative of all the issues. In the first place, the officers of the mint were empowered 
to convert base English money — in this case received from the Exchequer and amounting 
to £15,000 — into Irish coin 3 oz. fine. Including £39. 6s. Ad. set aside in the pyx box the 
total new money coined amounted to £32,281. 11s. Ad. General mint expenses were 
£362. 18s. Old. and coinage charges £388. Os. 5 d. and so, allowing for the original cost 
of the base money, the net profit on the entire operation was £16,530. 12s. \0\d., or the 
equivalent of a little more than the original value of the base English money. 2 Thus, on 
the basis of base English money yielding twice its face value when coined into even 
baser Irish money it is possible to put the estimated production of Irish money between 
1556 and 1558 at £53,000, and this, together with the known production between March 
1555 and June 1559 of £84,615 15s. would give a tentative figure of total Irish coin 
produced in the period between March 1555 and June 1559 of about £138,000. 3 

This mass of base money — in shillings, groats, and pence — it was intended to recoin 
at the same time as the English currency was restored in 1560-1. 4 By 17 June 1561 it 
had been decided that the first harp groat of Mary’s reign (7 oz.) was to be current at 
M. (Irish), the shillings of Mary and Elizabeth at 5 \d. (Irish), harp groats at If d. 
(Irish) (3 oz. fine, 40s. /lb.) and 1 \d. (Irish) (3 oz. fine, 48s./lb.), and rose pence at f J. 5 
These rates the Irish council thought to be too high in some cases and they were slightly 
adjusted before being proclaimed on 14 July 1561. 6 While this proclamation was 
clearly designed to encourage people to take the decried coins to be reminted — for 
example, shillings were to be received at the mint at 5 \d. (Irish) instead of 5 Id. (Irish), 
and rose pence at %d. l j mites (Irish) instead of § d. (Irish) — no date seems to have been 
set for the final demonetization of the base coins, and, in the event, less than £12,000 
(measured at original face value) was taken to be recoined. 7 

A large proportion of the Irish issues struck before 1559 thus continued to circulate 
in Ireland at the decried values long after the great recoinage was complete and the 
absence of any further attempts to call in the base money during the 1560s shows that 
in the beginning the situation was thought to be far from intolerable. Indeed, the token 
issue of fine Irish silver in 1561 apart, the situation in Ireland rapidly returned to what 
it had been long before the Tudor debasement had begun, as the English Government 
once more began to pay its way there in sterling which circulated at one-third above its 
face value. 8 Why the new Irish coin of 1561 was so quickly abandoned in favour of 
sterling is something of a mystery. Though Dolley and Gunstone doubt that this coinage 
was above 8 oz. fine the original commission firmly specifies a standard of 1 1 oz. fine 

1 Tables III and IV; thus Craig errs in thinking that Ireland’, NC 1917, pp. 100-6; BM Add. MSS. 35S30, 
the Irish standard was raised to 4 oz. fine in 1556 and fol. 115. 

kept at that level for the 1559 issues. Craig, op. cit., 5 PRO SP 63/4, fol. 10. 

p. 368. G Ibid., fol. 37; Steele, op. cit. ii, no. 48 (SP 63/4, 

2 PRO E 159/337 Rec. Mich. 245; E 101/303/13. no. I8i). 

3 Tables III and IV. More conservative estimates 7 Calculated from the figures given in PRO E 
are contained in an Elizabethan document on the 351/2185 and SP 65/6. 

Irish currency (£125,000 and £135,000). PRO SP 8 PRO SP 63/14, no. 21; 17, no. 2; 21, no. 4; 
63/2, fols. 114, 116. 20, no. 107. 

1 H. Symonds, ‘The Elizabethan Coinages for 
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and the correspondence of the queen and of mint officials, Thomas Stanley’s draft 
account and the records of the trial of the pyx show incontrovertibly that this standard 
was kept. 1 So far as we know, the coin was perfectly well designed and acceptable but 
for some reason which is not now apparent the Government would issue no more than 
£12,000 of it. 

For forty years after the issue of 1561 Ireland survived without any special coin 
being struck for circulation there. As the years slipped by both sterling and continental 
coins were shipped over in increasing quantities, particularly towards the end of the 
century, and helped to augment the revalued Irish issues of former years which con- 
tinued to form part of the circulating medium. In December 1600 the coins current in 
Ireland besides sterling, Spanish coins, and harp shillings 11 oz. fine were said to be 
testons coined at 12c/., and now current for 4 d. (st); the white groat coined at 4c/., and 
now current at three for 4 d. (st); the red harp coined at 4c/., and now current at Id. (st); 
and also dominie groats, Galway pence, and other ancient coins, though of these last 
there were said not to be very many. 2 Before the winter was out, however, this situation 
was no more. In 1601 the Tudor Government embarked upon its final round of special 
coinages for Ireland and in so doing plunged the country into the worst monetary chaos 
of the entire period. 

The issuing of billon coins 2 oz. 18 dwt. fine and small change in copper was instituted 
by the indenture of 2 February 1601 and continued until the end of the reign. 3 The 
occasion of this last and most desperate debasement was, of course, the general rising 
under Tyrone and the immense cost incurred in reducing Ireland once more to law and 
order. Between 1 October 1595 and Elizabeth’s death £1,845,696 was spent on the army 
in Ireland, 4 and when one recalls that the ordinary recurring revenue of the English 
Government at this time was only in the region of £300,000 per annum the temptation 
to bolster Crown finances by debasing the coinage can be readily appreciated. As Sir 
George Carey put it when writing to Sir Robert Cecil in 1600, ‘I see by experience that 
these Irish wars do exhaust the treasure of England, that the state of England doth 
even groan under the burden thereof, (and) that we expend faster here than you can 
gather it in in England.’ 5 The plan for the alteration was the brain-child of the brothers 
Hayes, men probably well versed in Irish affairs and certainly having the ear of the 
English Government for, as Thomas was later to assert, it was largely due to the plan 
being recommended to the lord treasurer by no less a person than secretary Cecil that 
the Government decided to act. 6 On the face of it the advantages to the Crown were as 
attractive as they were obvious. One lb. of silver 2 oz. 18 dwt. fine had an intrinsic 
value of only 16.?. 1 Id. and yet was planned to circulate at 62?./lb., while 1 lb. of copper 
which was valued at 6-f d. was to have a face value as coin of 16?. From these gross 

1 Dolley and Gunstone, op. cit., p. 109; Symonds, coined in local mints, as in Limerick, see CSP Ireland , 

op. cit., pp. 106-7; PRO E 159/342 Rec. Eas. 168; 1601-3, pp. 224-34. 

BM Add. MSS. 35830, fol. 115; CSP Carew, 1515-74, 3 The details of this coinage have been set out by 

p. 31 1. However, Dolley is not consistent on this point. Symonds in op. cit., pp. 108-25. 

For a more considered judgement— that the 1561 1 Dietz, op. cit. ii, p. 433 n. 15. 

issue of coin was affected by an adjustment of weight 5 CSP Ireland, 1600, p. 26. 

rather than of alloy — see M. Dolley, ‘Anglo-Irish * CSP Ireland, 1601-3, p. 543. According to 

Monetary Policies, 1172-1637’, Historical Studies, Camden, it was the lord treasurer who, in turn, 

VII (1969), p. 58. persuaded Elizabeth to the temporary alteration. 

2 CSP Ireland, 1600-1, vol. ccvii (6), no. 133. For Simon, op. cit., p. 40 ( Annals , p. 637). 
further reference to these base coins and money 
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profits/lb. — 45s. 10-fr/. and 15s. 5 \d. respectively— the cost of striking the coins into 
print and providing all things necessary for producing coins in general should be 
deducted in order to gain a true idea of the potential gain on the operation but there 
can be no doubt that if the base money could be off-loaded at its face value rather than 
at its intrinsic worth the Crown stood to gain enormously. Steps were taken to ensure 
that just such a situation obtained. According to the proclamation which publicly 
announced the new coinage, all moneys hitherto current in Ireland were, after 10 July 
next following, to be demonetized and replaced by the new billon and copper coins; 
the old Irish coin being exchangeable ‘money for money’ with the new, while sterling 
coin was to command a premium of 5 per cent when handed in. With the new coin 
introduced and its competitors banned it was clearly important that the former should 
not be taken out of Ireland and that no other coin should be allowed in to rival its 
passage there. Consequently, the Government also legislated in this behalf. All persons 
wishing to transfer money from Ireland were required to seek bills on England issued 
by an official exchange in Ireland and were to benefit from a 2\ per cent premium or 
suffer a 5 per cent discount depending on whether the sterling to be received in England 
was paid for in Ireland with English and continental coin, or the new base Irish coin. 
All those travelling in the opposite direction were also obliged to transfer money by 
means of bills, this time drawn in London on an official Irish exchange, and here too the 
premium for changing sterling coin for the new Irish was 5 per cent. 1 To ensure that the 
exchanges were not circumvented the Government drew attention to the statutes still 
in force against transporting coin. 

Taken together these regulations concerning the demonetization of the old coin, the 
introduction of the new, and the movement of coin into and out of Ireland should have 
achieved the Government’s desired end but, as is well known, what happened in practice 
was very different. To begin with, the new coin never seems to have gained acceptance 
and to have entirely superseded the old. At first glance this may seem surprising when 
one bears in mind that not only was the new coin exchangeable for the old without loss 
or even at a small profit in the case of demonetized sterling and foreign coin, but 
also that when debasement had last been tried in England debased coin had successfully 
driven out better. But it is essential to remember that the terms on which debasement 
was sold to the English public under Henry VIII and Edward VI were more favourable 
than those offered to the Irish in 1601. In England the new debased coin had driven out 
the good because the prices offered at the mint for bullion were sufficiently high to make 
it profitable to take the old coins in, notwithstanding the delays, inconvenience, and 

1 Sir George Carey, treasurer of Ireland, was in provisioning his exchanges is graphically shown by 
appointed in May 1601 to overall control of these his having to commit £10,000 being sent to Galway 
exchanges. In return for £2,000 per annum he agreed to the protection of 1,000 soldiers during the final 
to maintain exchanges at London, Bristol, West stages of its journey. CSP Ireland, 1600-1, vol. 
Chester, Dublin, Cork, Galway, Carrickfergus, or ccviii (2), nos. 32, 33, 64, 82, 86; vol. ccviii (3), no. 40; 
elsewhere if necessary. All the exchange officers were CSP Carew, 1601-3, nos. 76, 104; CSP Ireland, 
to be appointed and maintained by him and if we 1601-3 , pp. 45, 287, 400-1, 506; PRO A01/289/1086. 
assume that he himself was responsible for Dublin After Carey’s death it was alleged that he had been 
we have, a fair idea of who these men were. Mr. Pitt guilty of fraud in his handling of and accounting 
(city chamberlain) and Walter Willson served at for some of the base moneys but though his accounts 
Bristol, Thomas Watson at London, Richard Parkins were re-examined the case was finally dismissed on 
at Chester, Robert Morgan at Cork, Thomas Hybottes 11 February 1630. PRO E 126/3 fols. 339, 347, 352; 
and Edward Beere at Carrickfergus, and Robert H. Hall, Society in the Elizabethan Age (1888), pp. 
Blake at Galway. One of Sir George’s many difficulties 1 28-32. 
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risk which this involved. In 1544, for example, when fine silver was being bought at the 
London mint for 52s. /lb. and yet coins of the Wolsey issue rated fine silver at only 48-6 sj 
lb. there was a 7 per cent profit to be made in selling this coin back to the mint, while 
in 1545, when the mint price for fine silver became 56s./lb., the margin of profit rose 
to 15 per cent. 1 Compared with this situation that in Ireland in 1601 was less attractive, 
and the offer of ‘money for money’ in the case of the old debased Irish coins or of a 5 
per cent premium in the case of sterling, must be held partly responsible for the Irish 
clinging on to the existing coin and refusing to exchange it for new. When, in June 1602, 
the Government did seek to offer greater inducement — not only by increasing to 10 per 
cent the premium on sterling or coins of an equivalent standard being taken to the 
exchanges in Ireland, but also by introducing a premium of 5 per cent on all old base 
coin being exchanged for new — the quantity of sterling being taken to the exchanges 
remained disappointingly low. 2 

The old specie, then, continued to circulate in Ireland despite the appearance of the 
new and this in turn brought trafficking in coin, the arbitrary raising of prices, and the 
abuse of the exchanges. The minimum rates at which merchants bought up sterling in 
Ireland seem to have varied from 18nf. to 2s./lb., 3 i.e. a premium of between 50 and 100 
per cent more than the Government was initially willing to offer, but much higher rates 
seem to have obtained in some places and we even hear of £100 sterling being able to 
buy £200 Irish. 4 Indeed, so great was the respect for the demonetized specie that traders 
were tempted to stipulate in what coin payment was to be made or put up prices, some- 
times as much as 300 per cent, to countervail what they thought to be their loss in 
receiving the new coin. 5 As money passed from hand to hand with more regard for its 
intrinsic worth than its face value the temptation to manipulate the exchange was 
difficult to resist. Merchants gathered in the highly distrusted new coin at a fairly 
handsome discount and then exchanged it at the official exchanges at full face value, 
save only for the Government’s 5 per cent discount. These bills were subsequently 
cashed for sterling in England and if this money were then returned to Ireland the whole 
process might be repeated. Such activities were, of course, extremely difficult to trace, 
much less stop, but, as a memorandum of November 1602 made plain, when Irish 
merchants were known to have received £20,000 out of the Bristol exchange and yet at 
the same time the profits on the customs at Bristol from goods exported home by the 
Irish had not amounted to £20 the presumption must be that coins rather than goods 
were being shipped over. 6 But without effective organization presumption could not 
become fact, and without complete control of the country the Government could hardly 
have its way. It was one thing to force debased coin on to a relatively settled and much- 
governed land, as was England in the 1540s, but it was quite another to try the same 
experiment in Ireland which was still ‘unstaid and wavering’. 7 

1 Challis, op. cit., Table 10; C. E. Challis, The £21,591. 6s. 5 Id. and £7. 12.?. 6 cl. PRO E 351/239, 
Circulating Medium and the Movement of Prices in E 351/266; CSP Ireland , 1601-3, pp. 248-9, 407-10, 
Mid-Tudor England’, The Price Revolution in 432-3, 563-4. 

Sixteenth-century England , ed. P. H. Ramsey (1971), 3 CSP Ireland, 1 601-3, pp. 58, 66-7, 69-70. 

Table 5. * Ibid., pp. 280-2, 508-1 1 . 

2 The amounts of sterling and old base coin received 3 Ibid., pp. 280-2, 355, 501, 551. For a dispute 

into the Irish exchanges in the period 2 May 1601- between merchants over the acceptability of the new 
31 Mar. 1602 were £15,760. 12s. Ad. and £693. 175. coin see ‘Le Case deMint Moneys’ in Sir John Davies, 
respectively. The comparable figures for the eighteen Les Reports des Cases & Matters en Ley (1674), pp. 
months between 1 Apr. 1602 and 30 Sept. 1603 were 18-28. c Ibid., pp. 508-11. 7 Ibid., p. 567. 
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The fate of the last Tudor coinage for Ireland was thus not a happy one and in trying 
to measure how far the whole operation was successful it is obviously necessary to 
distinguish between various sectional interests. For the soldiers and government offi- 
cials who were the users of the coin in the first instance it was an unmitigated disaster, 
for outside their own small world they could prevent people neither from refusing to 
sell nor from putting up prices. ‘All other servitors and ministers about the State 
[wrote the lord deputy in February 1603] are in the same position — unable to buy 
anything with the coin in which they are paid .’ 1 It was an unenviable position and small 
wonder that disillusionment set in and mutiny hung heavy in the air. The case of the 
merchants was often different. As has already been indicated, some soon found ways 
of exploiting the situation and not a few must have known handsome returns. Morgan, 
the exchange master at Cork, even went so far as to say that though the merchants 
complained of the new moneys ‘yet (the wars excepted) they never gained so much by 
anything that was here established as they do thereby ’. 2 

As far as the Crown was concerned this last great Irish debasement proved to be a 
gross miscalculation. On paper the profit was clear enough, for the £307,281 in new 
billon and copper coin cost only £84,526 to produce , 3 but in the last resort the real 
benefit to the Crown depended on just how much of the new coin was redeemed for 
sterling in England. According to the original plan, the government promised to take 
back the new coin in Ireland and give bills for repayment in sterling in England at the 
full face value of the coin, save only for a discount of five per cent, and consequently, 
this small discount apart, the government was committed to suffering as large a loss 
on receiving the money back as it enjoyed profit in issuing it. The Crown thus had a 
vested interest in trying to prevent as much as possible of the base money from being 
exchanged back into sterling and it is to this interest that there should be linked not 
only the delays at the exchanges in England and the refusal to exchange any of the 
copper moneys but also the attempt to force merchants seeking exchange to bring in 
part of the sum in sterling: at first the proportion asked was 25 per cent, then 20 per 
cent and, finally, 40 per cent, though at one time as much as 60 per cent was considered . 4 
At the outset of the debasement the government had no means of knowing how much 
new coin would in fact be presented at the exchanges but it seems clear from the terms 
of Sir George Carey’s grant of the mastership of the exchanges, in which the queen 
undertook to deliver to him in the first instance English money amounting to one-quarter 
of the sum of debased coin sent over to Ireland, that a return of roughly one in four was 
anticipated . 5 Once debasement got under way such a prediction proved unrealistic 
for within eighteen months the London exchanger believed that one in three of the 
debased coins was being exchanged back . 6 But the full extent of the government’s 
miscalculation was only revealed when the final reckonings of the exchange-master 
were drawn up early in James I’s reign. In all, £231,046 15^. 5 \d. was paid out at the 
English exchanges of London, Bristol, and Chester upon bills from Ireland: £77,813. 
12^. l\d. going to the captains and others in the queen’s pay, £29,347. 65 . 5 d. to gentle- 

1 CSP Ireland, 1601-3, p. 567. but the make-up of the account prevents this. 

2 Ibid., p. 281. 4 CSP Ireland, 1601-3 , pp. 305, 355, 367, 370, 389, 

3 PRO E 351/2030. In order to arrive at a com- 400-1, 433, 499-501, 506, 513, 563-4; proclamations 
pletely realistic production cost a portion of the of 20 May 1601, 9 June 1602, and 24 Jan. 1603. 
general expense of running the mint ought to be 5 CSP Carew, 1601-3, no. 76. 

added to the particular cost of making the Irish coin, 6 CSP Ireland, 1601-3, pp. 461-2. 
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men and others not so engaged, and £123,885. 16s. 4f d. to merchants, tradesmen, and 
shipowners. 1 Towards the cost of this repayment Sir George Carey could supply only 
the £37,352 in sterling received into his exchanges in Ireland so that in the last resort the 
overwhelming proportion of bills presented in London were honoured with sterling 
disbursed by the English exchequer. If to the sum expended in this way (£192,600) 
are added those for the cost of producing the coin (£84,525) and of running the ex- 
changes (£5, 806), 2 it appears that the outlay by the Crown (£282,931) was not far short 
of the total face value of the base coin produced (£307,281) and in the end, therefore, 
the optimistic predictions concerning the profitability of the exercise were shown to be 
quite worthless. 3 When the chaos and disillusionment which the appearance of the new 
coin caused are also taken into account it is easy to emphasise the futility of the whole 
Elizabethan exercise and to compare it unfavourably with the sounder policies of James 
I who revalued these base coins early in his reign. 1 What the Elizabethan government 
did, however, it did only after being satisfied by the council in Ireland that a policy of 
debasement might be implemented, 5 and because it seemed one way out of the almost 
insoluble problem of adequately financing government in Ireland. Throughout the 
Tudor period debasement was the product of desperate situations, and it was because 
the Irish problem was particularly acute at the end of Elizabeth’s reign that the last 
Tudor coinage for Ireland was so utterly disreputable. 

1 PRO E 351/239, E 351/266, A01/289/1086. Ireland to the English exchanges (£37,352 at £10/ 

2 The cost of running the exchanges cannot be £1,000), £373. 10$. Since the first and second items 

determined exactly since the second of Carey’s were paid in debased Irish coin these have been 

accounts as treasurer at war in Ireland, in which he deflated to their sterling equivalent (£2,865) for the 
claimed his fee and allowances as exchange-master purposes of adding them to the other sums which 
front Apr. 1602 to 30 Sept. 1603, seems not to be were paid in sterling. PRO E 351/239, E 351/266, 

extant. The figure given here, which may be taken as A01/289/1086, A01/288/1082. 

a reasonable minimum, has been arrived at in the 3 As mentioned in the preceding note, one of 
following way : Carey’s allowance (£2,000 per annum) Carey’s accounts is missing and consequently it is 
from 2 May 1601 to 30 Sept. 1603, £4,830; portage of not possible to give a precise net profit on the entire 
debased coin from England to Ireland (£307,281 at operation. 

£20/£l,000), £6,146; portage of sterling coin from 1 Steele, op. cit. ii, no. 172. 

London to the English exchanges (£192,600 at 5 CSP Carew, 1601-3, no. 44. 

£13. 6.r. 8r/./£l,000), £2,568; portage of sterling from 



THE WILLESBOROUGH, ASHFORD (KENT), 

HOARD 


MARION M. ARCHIBALD 

Seventeen gold coins contained in the broken base of an earthenware flower-pot 1 
were found on 23 October 1970 by Mr. R. F. Farrance during repair work being carried 
out at Boys Hall, Willesborough, near Ashford, Kent. The hoard was discovered in a 
loose patch of earth in the natural land surface below the floor-boards at the foot of the 
main post in the hall of the house. Boys Hall was built by Thomas Boys in 1632 using 
materials brought from The Moat, Sevington, and his descendants lived in the house 
until the end of the eighteenth century. 2 The coins were declared treasure trove at an 
inquest held at Ashford on 6 April 1971. 

The composition of the hoard was unusual: fourteen hammered coins from Henry 
VIII to Charles I and three milled coins of George I dated between 1715 and 1720. 
Among the hammered coins it is remarkable that apart from the three unites of James I 
— all of different initial marks — no more than a single example of each denomination 
in each reign was present. The condition of the coins was also abnormal. The angel and 
the sovereign of Henry VIII were both bent but relatively unworn. The coins of James 
I were generally fairly worn; the Scottish unite had been pierced for suspension, and the 
double crown was an obverse brockage. The unite of Charles I of 1625, the latest of the 
hammered pieces, had also seen some circulation and the § ducat of Maastricht was in 
similar condition. All three guineas of George I were worn and if anything the latest 
coin of 1720 was in worse condition than the others. The final deposition of the hoard 
is therefore difficult to date precisely but is probably to be placed somewhere around 
1725-30. 

Since hammered coins were not finally demonetized until 1733 3 it is at least a 
possibility that the Willesborough coins could have been recovered gradually from 
circulation. The abrupt closure of the hammered element in 1625, and in the 
complete absence of both later hammered coins and the common milled issues of the 
later seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries make it virtually certain, however, 
that we are here dealing with an earlier hoard or the remnant of one. The original hoard 
had probably been gathered together a year or so after 1625 or at least had not been 
added to much after that date. The presence of the two fine gold coins of Henry VIII 
in good condition in such a context is not easy to explain except on the grounds of 
chance survival, although the baser gold issues of Henry VIII are known from hoards 
buried in the reign of Charles I. 4 The one-of-each composition suggest s that only a small 

1 A note on the container kindly provided by my present in the 1957 Newark hoard buried in 1641 

colleague Mr. John Cherry is appended. (BNJ xxxvii (1968), p, 138. Bibliography, EP 20.) 

2 Lilian Boys Behrens, Under Seven Kings (London, The Botley (Bucks.) hoard buried in 1633 also con- 

1926), p. 98. tained a crown of Henry VIII as well as a ryal of 

3 In 1701 Sir Isaac Newton estimated that about Edward IV which, if it was not a later continental 

8 per cent of the gold coins in circulation were still imitation, suggests that fine gold coins might occasion- 
hammered. See Sir John Craig, The Mint, p. 193. ally survive to be included in hoards of the reign of 

4 e.g. a crown of Henry VIII’s Third Coinage was Charles I (NC 1890, p. 48. Bibliography, EP 28.) 
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sample of the hoard may have survived. The coins could have come from a local hoard 
unearthed shortly before the final deposition but it seems more plausible to suggest that 
the original hoard also was concealed in Boys Hall. The hoard could have been recently 
rediscovered in 1725-30 or have been handed down from one generation of the family 
to the next until that date when for some reason it was dispersed except for a few 
representative pieces. The occasion for this may have been some entirely personal crisis, 
but the date of c. 1725-30 may have a wider significance. It might well be that the Great 
Recoinage, culminating for the gold in the act of 1733, caused family hoards of old 
coins to be brought out of hiding, reappraised, and largely dispersed. The eighteenth- 
century owner may have had no better reason for keeping some of the coins than a vague 
scruple against the total destruction of the family hoard, even making a token addition 
to it himself, but if we are dealing with only a part of a bigger original deposit it is 
difficult, for once, not to see some antiquarian interest in the choice of the coins to be 
preserved. We may, however, be dealing with the complete original hoard and if so an 
alternative interpretation is possible. If the augmented hoard was replaced in the same 
position as the earlier one it may be that the hoard, sited at the foot of the principal 
timber in the house, with its one-of-each composition of coins of anomalous type and 
condition for a currency hoard and closing with a circulated coin of 1625, can be 
explained as a foundation deposit placed in his new house by Thomas Boys in 1632, 
rediscovered in the eighteenth century in the same way as in the twentieth when repairs 
were being done to the fabric of the building. 

CATALOGUE OF CONTENTS 

References 

Henry VIII C. A. Whitton, BNJ xxvi (1949), pp. 56-89 

James I English J. P. C. Kent, Arrangement in B.M. trays 

Scottish I. H. Stewart, The Scottish Coinage, 2nd edn., 1967 

Charles I H. Schneider, BNJ xxviii, (1955-7), pp. 330-85 

Brabant A. Delmonte, Le Benelux d'Or, 1 944 


ENGLAND 
Henry VIII 


1st Coinage 1509-26 

1. Angel i.m. portcullis. Whitton type iii 2, fr/a 

Same obverse die as B.M. coin ex Roberts 


3nl Coinage 1544-7 

2. Sovereign i.m. lis. Tower mint. Whitton type 11(6)2, Cxd 

Same dies as his no. 6 in B.M. 


wt.jgr. 

78-2 


189-8 


James I 

2nd Coinage 1604-19 

3. Unite i.m. lis. Bust 2 Harp 1 fran et hib 

Same dies as B.M. coin 1964/12/3/32 

4. „ i.m. escallop. Bust 2 Harp 1 fran et hib 

Same dies as B.M. coin 1946/10/4/646 
i.m. coronet. Bust 2 Harp 2 fra et hi 


151- 8 
153-2 

152- 3 


5 . 
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6. Double crown 

i.m. coronet. 4th Bust Obverse brockage 

76-1* 

7. Britain crown 

i.m. trefoil. 1st Bust 1st Harp 1st Crown 

36-3 

8. Half-crown 

i.m. tun. 4th Bust 1st Harp 1st Crown 

Same obverse die as unprovenanced B.M. coin 

18-3 

9. Thistle crown 

i.m. coronet. 1st crown on both sides 

Same dies as B.M. coin 1859/5/29/12 

29-9 

3rd Coinage 1619-25 
10. Half-laurel 

i.m. lis. 3rd Bust 2nd Harp 2nd Crown 
‘x’ very low in field beside bow 

68-2 


HENRIC’ . . . IACOB’ 


1 1 . Quarter-laurel 

i.m. lis. 1st Bust 2nd Harp 3rd Crown 

IACOBVS/HENRICVS . . . IACOBVS 

lis after regna 

33T 


Charles I 


12. Unite 

i.m. lis. 1st Bust br’ fr’ hi 

Schneider Group A Class II No. 8 

Bust I, Harp B, shield 2 

137-9* 


George I 


13. Guinea 

1715 

127-9 

14. „ 

1719 

129-5 

15. „ 

1720 

127-8 


SCOTLAND 
James VI 

2nd Coinage after accession to English throne 1609-25 

16. Unite i.m. thistle. Stewart 204. Small lettering on both sides. Pierced. 15T8 

Obverse die duplicate of B.M. coin 1937/5/13/2 ex Wantage T.T. 

BRABANT 

Albert and Elizabeth 1598-1 621 

17. Albert in (f ducat) 1600 i.m. star (Maastricht mint) 

Delmonte 164. 2-81 g. 43-3* 


DISPOSITION OF THE COINS 

The coins marked by an asterisk in the catalogue have been acquired by the British 
Museum which rewarded the finder with their market value. As the local museum 
was not in a position to acquire the remainder of the coins they were returned to the 
finder in lieu of further reward. A complete photographic record of the hoard was 
made before the coins were dispersed and may be consulted at the British Museum. 
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THE WILLESBOROUGH HOARD POT 

JOHN CHERRY 

The base of the vessel containing the hoard (see Fig. 1) survived to a height of 3£ in. 
It was made of a plain red fabric, and lacked any traces of either glaze of decoration. 
The fabric, however, does not appear inconsistent with an early eighteenth-century date. 
The hole through the base of the pot appeared intentional rather than accidental and 
suggests the possibility that it may have been a flower pot. 




Fig. 1 



THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY COIN HOARD 
FROM PILLATON HALL, STAFFS. 


P. H. ROBINSON 

There are relatively few coin hoards from Staffordshire deposited during the century 
following the Civil War which are known today and, to the writer’s knowledge, one 
only has been published. 1 Apart from this one and the Pillaton hoard, the subject of 
this note, the writer has been able to trace only three 2 other finds of this date and these 
may be summarized as follows: 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME (1824) 

‘Four large gold pieces’ of James I, Charles I (2), and James II together with 207 
silver coins none of which were later in date than the reign of James II were found in 
a jar of ‘brown colour and of simple form’, with a capacity of about one pint. The first 
three of the gold coins were presumably unites. If the last was indeed of James II and 
was also of similar size to these, it may have been a two-guinea piece. 

Deposit: Uncertain date, probably within the reign of James II, although it is possible 
that, in spite of the absence of coins of William and Mary and William III, this was a 
hoard associated with the recoinage of 1695-7. 

Staffordshire Advertiser , 1 May 1824. 3 
MOSS PIT, STAFFORD (1864) 

An unstated number of guineas of Charles II, James II, Anne, George I, and 
George II were found in a ‘small, highly glazed delf pot’ together with crown pieces and 
shillings of the same period. 

Deposit: Uncertain date, probably within the reign of George II. It is possible that 
this hoard is to be associated with the ’45 Rebellion. 

Staffordshire Advertiser , 13 February 1864. 

1 Ingestre Hall (1798), Bibliography ES 10, and (Redcar) Hoard’, BNJ xxvii (1952-4), pp. 294ff.). 
I. D. Brown, ‘Some Notes on the Coinage of Elizabeth On 7 September 1661 Charles II declared by Royal 
1 with special reference to her hammered silver’ BNJ Proclamation that coins of the Commonwealth 
xxviii (1955-7), p. 603, no. 183, both citing GM 1798, should cease to be current after 30 November 1661, 
p. 922. See also Stebbing Shaw, History and Antiquities - The supposed discovery in a canal warehouse 
of Staffordshire, ii, part 1, 1801, p. 2 of the Additions not far from Wolverhampton at an unknown date in 
and Corrections to the General History &c. in volume I. the last century of what was believed to have been 
The apparent absence of coins struck under the the military paychest of the Young Pretender (Sir 
Commonwealth in this find which was deposited Frederick Wrottesley, ‘Mr. Justice Talford and the 
probably during the reign of Charles II and which Cannock Chase Mining Cause of 1842’, SHC 1947, 
included coins of Charles I is paralleled in the hoard p. 35) may also be mentioned. The present writer 
from Upwey, Dorset (G. K. Jenkins ‘The Upwey has been unable to confirm this report and would 
Treasure Trove’, NC 1949, pp. 261 f.), while it may propose that it be treated with caution, 
be noted that the Yearby find deposited in i 697 3 I am indebted to Mr. R. J. Sherlock for the refer- 

produced only one Commonwealth coin out of a ences to this and the following find, 
total of 1,197 coins (J. P. C. Kent, ‘The Yearby 
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SLITTING MILL, RUGELEY (1932) 

An uncertain number of coins said in one report to date from the seventeenth century 
and in another to be of both that and the following century were found ‘in the walls’ 
of the Old Mill House when it was pulled down to make way for a new pumping station 
for the South Staffs. Waterworks Company. It is not absolutely certain that these 
constituted a hoard; they may have been a number of stray coins. 

Deposit: Uncertain date, probably in the first half of the eighteenth century. 

F. J. Dixon, ‘The Slitting Mill Pumping Station of the South Staffordshire Water- 
works Company’, Engineering, 136 (1933), p. 323. ‘Pitman’ (M. Wright), The Best of 
Cannock Chase, 1933, p. 42. 

Several, generally brief, summaries of the Pillaton hoard have appeared in print 
already. 1 The original account of a discovery of coins at Pillaton Hall 2 is a manuscript 
drawn up in 1742 by Frances Littleton, mother of Sir Edward Littleton, the fourth 
baronet, at the time of the discovery of the first section of the hoard. In this she listed 
the contents of the twenty-five purses (or money bags) then found, which contained 
English and foreign gold coins and English silver coins, and, with the exception of 
purse 24, gave the current values of the coins. Purse 24 contained English and Scottish 
hammered gold coins which since 1733 had not been legal tender. To this document a 
brief addition was made later to record the discovery in September 1749 of a further 
£5,763, which, it shall be seen, formed in fact the third part of the same hoard. This 
addition is in the form of a sum with a brief explanatory note by the side. Before, how- 
ever, adding the £5,763 to the total of the twenty-four purses from the first part of the 
find (incorrectly put down as £8,525. 13s. 3d.), there was first added to the larger sum the 
figure £1,460. 11s. This figure is not explained in the manuscript, indeed an unknown 
other person has commented by it that ‘there does not seem to be any detail taken of 
the sum of £1660. 11.0 [sic]'. It was, however, noted by the side of the total of the two 
that this was the sum found on 15 January 1741 (i.e. 1742 by modern reckoning). The 
£1,460. 11s. presumably represents a second discovery of coins very shortly after the 
first, but after the list of the twenty-five purses forming the first part of the find had 
been drawn up. In all, there were then three discoveries of coins. 

A silver gilt chalice and patten of early sixteenth-century date, both now in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum 3 have also been said to have been discovered with the 
hoard. 4 This is not noted in the manuscript and the source for the statement which, 
it appears was first made in print in 1885, is uncertain. For this reason, most recently 
C. C. Oman was inclined to doubt that the chalice and patten were indeed found with 

1 W. H. St. John Hope, PSA, 2nd ser. x (1885), p. - The history of Pillaton Hall has been given most 
260. J. C. Tildesley, History of Penkridge in the recently in VCH Staffs, v, pp. 1 19 f. 

County of Stafford (1886), p. 63. F. W. Hackwood, 3 Thirty-first Annual Report of the Pilgrim Trust 
Staffordshire Sketches (1916), p. 41, and Staffordshire (1961), p. 36. C. C. Oman, English Church Plate 597- 
Glimpses (1925), p. 19. ‘Pitman’ (M. Wright), The 1850 (1957), pp. 46, 58, 1 19 n. 5 and PI. 20. Sir C. J. 

Best of Cannock Chase (1933), p. 53. C. R. Beard, Jackson, History of English Plate (1911), p. 158. 

The Romance of Treasure Trove (1933), pp. 259-65. Catalogue of the Burlington Fine Arts Club Exhibition 
Sir Frederick Wrottesley, ‘Mr. Justice Talford and of a Collection of Silversmiths' Work of European 
the Cannock Chase Mining Cause of 1842’, SHC Origin (1901), p. 132 nos. 3 and 17. 

1947, p. 35. In the Bibliography the hoard is no. 4 For example, W. H. St. John Hope, op. cit. , and 

GC 10. Sir C. J. Jackson, op. cit., and C. C. Oman, op. cit. 
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the coins. 1 Another slightly later account records that the chalice, and presumably the 
patten also, were found bricked up in the walls of the chapel of St. Modwena by the 
side of Pillaton Hall, and the authority for this statement is given as Lord Hatherton 
quoting a family tradition. 2 J. C. Tildesley, who gave an early, independent account of 
the hoard, says nothing directly concerning the findspot of the plate but does mention 
that it belonged to the chapel. 3 This may suggest that he knew of this tradition, but 
probably not one that it had been found with the coins, as otherwise he would surely 
have mentioned it. There is no reason why the chalice and patten should not have been 
found with the coin hoard, for the second and third portions are very badly documented, 
while the purpose of the list of the first section may have been merely to count out or 
list a large and complex sum of money rather than be a detailed inventory of all items 
found (if there were any further items). However, the alternative tradition is perhaps 
slightly to be preferred for two reasons — that we are certain of the source for it and that 
the existence of an alternative tradition when there must be an obvious tendency to 
associate the discovery of the plate (if indeed there ever was one as such) with that of 
such a dramatic find of coins, suggests that it may very well be the true one. It may then 
very tentatively be concluded that the chalice and patten were probably not found with 
the coins. 

The circumstances of the discovery appear to be somewhat uncertain. On 2 January 
1741/2, on the death without issue of Sir Edward Littleton, the third baronet, the 
extensive Littleton estates and title descended to Sir Edward Littleton, 4 the fourth 
baronet (1727-1812), and son of Fisher Littleton (d. 1740). This latter Sir Edward 
Littleton was responsible for the demolition of Pillaton Hall and the building of the 
present Teddesley Hall to replace it as the new family seat. The date when demolition 
began is uncertain, but a Lady Littleton was still living at Pillaton Hall in 1 7 54, 5 while 
Teddesley Hall itself is believed to have been built during the 1750s. 6 The coin hoard is 
invariably stated to have been discovered during the demolition of the hall, and the 
source for this assertion is the title to the manuscript account of the find, quoted below. 
The title is, however, not a contemporary one but was appended by ‘W. L.’, perhaps the 
Hon. William Francis Littleton (1847-89), 7 who would have been writing after the 
middle of the nineteenth century. It is extremely unlikely that demolition could have 
begun as early as 1742 and certainly quite impossible for it to have been instituted so 
soon — thirteen days only — after Sir Edward Littleton inherited Pillaton Hall. If there 
is any truth at all in this assertion, then possibly the final portion discovered in 1749 
may have been found during the demolition. How, therefore, the discovery of the first 
section was made remains uncertain. It will be argued below, however, that the hoard 
was deposited by Sir Edward Littleton, the third baronet, at an uncertain date between 


1 Victoria and Albert Museum, Departmental 
Ledger re the chalice and patten. 

2 Trans. North Staffs. Field Club, xxxviii (1903/4), 
pp. 188 f. 

3 Op. cit., p. 63. 

1 A study of Sir Edward Littleton, the fourth 

baronet, has recently been published — M. W. Farr, 

‘Sir Edward Littleton’s Fox Hunting Diary, 1 774 — 

1789’, SHC 4th ser. vi (1970), pp. 136-70. On his 
death in 1812 his estates and the representation of 
his family devolved upon his grandnephew, Edward 


John Walhouse, who took the name Littleton and 
who was created Baron Hatherton in 1835. 

5 VCH Staffs, v, p. 120. 

6 M. W. Farr, op. cit., p. 136. Sir Edward Littleton 
was in fact in occupation in 1754 but at that time the 
building was not completed (VCH Staffs, v, p. 183). 

7 The title was certainly added after 1812, since 
the fourth baronet is described as ‘the last Sir Edward 
Littleton’, and the first possible W.L. in the Littleton 
family after that date is this Hon. W. F. Littleton. 
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1722 and 1742. The fact that the supposed discovery of the first section was made so 
very soon after Sir Edward Littleton, the fourth baronet, inherited the title and the 
estate suggests strongly that the hoard may in fact never have been lost at all, but that 
either the hoard or the place of concealment were brought to the notice of Sir Edward 
Littleton and his mother virtually immediately on their arrival at Pillaton Hall by 
persons such as the solicitors of Sir Edward Littleton, the third baronet, or, more 
probably, by his executors. It is not at all unlikely that some or all of those who added 
their signatures to that of Frances Littleton on the manuscript following the discovery 
of the first section, may have been such persons. 1 This factor, of course, in no way affects 
our interest in, and the importance of, the hoard. 

The manuscript 2 itself reads as follows: 


(Page 41) An Act. of the / money found at / Pileton 1741 . Jan: 15 / 1749 
Sept.)/ behind an oak casement / when the last Sir / Edward 
Littleton / pulled the House / down. W. L. 

(Page 38) £ s. d. 


No. 1 17 Single Johns 3 

6 Moydores 4 
half a Moydore 
1 John 

108-2- Guineas 


No. 2 Silver 

7-2- Moydores 
3 Single Johns 
22 Guineas 


No. 3 58 Guineas 

7 Single Johns 
18 Moydores 


1 That Sir Edward Littleton died without issue 
some seventy years after the discovery of the first 
section of the hoard would help to explain how an 
incorrect assumption concerning the original discovery 
of the coins could have arisen. 

2 The manuscript has been deposited in the Staf- 
fordshire County Records Office where its reference 
number is D/260/M/F/4/8, pp. 38-41. 

3 In 1722 John V introduced into Portugal a new 
gold coinage based on the gold escudo of 1 ,600 reis. 

Originally the 8-escudo piece was popularly named 
the Johannes or John or, in the British West Indies, 
the Joe, but later the 4-escudo piece was improperly 
given this name (A. R. Frey, Dictionary of Numismatic 
Names (1947), p. 68). From the values ascribed to these 
coins in the manuscript it may be seen that here 


30 

8 

0 

8 

2 

0 


13 

6 


9 

0 

113 

10 

6 

153 

3 

0 

39 

7 

9 

10 

2 

6 

5 

8 

0 

23 

2 

0 

78 

0 

3 

60 

18 

0 

12 

12 

0 

24 

6 

0 

97 

16 

0 


John represents the 4-escudo piece. In 1727 the type 
of this coin was introduced into Brazil, coins from 
this country being differentiated solely by the mint 
initials placed on the reverse. 

4 A gold coin struck first in Portugal in 1 677 under 
Peter II. It was marked at 4,000 reis but in 1688 
its value was extended by 20 per cent, and it passed 
at this rate until the termination of the issue by John 
V in 1722, although the coins continued to be marked 
at the old rate. In 1695 the denomination was intro- 
duced into Brazil where it continued until 1727, with 
a brief revival some time later. From 1703 the types 
for the Portuguese coins were adopted for the Brazilian 
issues, which may only be differentiated from the coins 
struck in Portugal by the mint initials placed on the 
reverse. 
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£ 

s. 

d. 

No. 4 

14 Single Johns and 1 Double John 

28 

16 

0 


15 Moydores 

20 

5 

0 


625 Guineas 

65 

16 

6 



114 

13 

6 

No. 5 

1 Double John and 10 Single Johns 

21 

12 

0 


15 Moydores 

20 

5 

0 


89 Guineas 

93 

9 

0 



135 

6 

0 

No. 6 

18 Moydores 

24 

6 

0 


1 Double John and 4 Single Johns 

10 

16 

0 


73 Guineas 

76 

13 

0 



111 

15 

0 

No. 7 

9 Moydores 

12 

3 

0 


2 Double Johns and 2 Single Johns 

10 

16 

0 


1231 Guineas 

129 

13 

6 



152 

12 

6 

No. 8 

Silver 

80 

0 

0 

No. 9 

Silver 

80 

0 

0 

No. 10 

Silver 

80 

0 

0 

No. 11 

Silver 

80 

0 

0 

No. 12 

Silver 

80 

0 

0 

No. 13 

1000 Guineas 

1050 

0 

0 

No. 14 

1000 Guineas 

1050 

0 

0 

No. 15 

Silver 

80 

0 

0 

No. 16 

Silver 

80 

0 

0 

No. 17 

1000 Guineas 

1050 

0 

0 

No. 18 

1000 Guineas 

1050 

0 

0 

No. 19 

1000 Guineas 

1050 

0 

0 

No. 20 

1000 Guineas 

1050 

0 

0 

No. 21 

500 Guineas 

525 

0 

0 

No. 22 

109 Moydores 

147 

3 

0 


1 5 Moydore piece 

6 

15 

0 


1 25 Moydore 

3 

7 

6 


10 Double Johns 

36 

0 

0 


12 Single Johns 

21 

12 

0 


14 half Johns 

12 

12 

0 


14 Guineas 

14 

14 

0 


1 5 Guinea piece 

5 

5 

0 


1 French Pistole 1 


16 

0 


248 4 6 


1 i.e. the Louis d’or, a French gold coin first struck 
in 1640 by Louis XIII and continuing until 1789. 
In the seventeenth century its value fluctuated between 


10 and 14 livres: in the eighteenth century it was rated 
between 15 and 36 livres until it was eventually 
stabilized at 24 livres. See further below (p. 129 n. 8). 
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£ 

r. 

d. 

No. 23 

Silver 

38 

7 

6 

No. 24 

18 Sceptres 1 

20 and 2 quarter Broads 2 * 




No. 25 

8’- Guineas 

8 

18 

6 


Silver 

3 

17 

0 



10 

15 

6 


15 Jan y - 1741 this Ace'- was taken in y® Presence / of us 
Frances Littleton Walter Gough* 

Sam 1 - Hill 4 John Biddulph 5 * 

Rich 11 Wilkes 0 
S. James 7 


(Page 40) £ s. cl. 

8525 13 3 
1460 1 1 0 


There does not seem to be any 

detail taken of the sum of £1660. >1.0. 


9985 04 3 1741 January 15. Found in the chest in 

the Parlour. 

5763 00 00 was overlooked and found in 1749. Sejw. 

15749 04 3 

There are a few errors in the manuscript. In purse no. 1 the 17 Single Johns should 
be valued at £30. 12s. and not £30. 85., and the 1084 guineas at £113. 18s. &?. and not 
£113. 10s. 6 d. The total of the twenty-four purses is 6 d. short. Finally the value of ike 
solitary French pistole in purse no. 22 has been erroneously written down as 16s. 
instead of 1 6s. 9 d. 8 * * Thus the actual total of the twenty-four purses in the first section of 
the find is £8.526. 6s. 6d. and that of all three sections £15.749. 17s. 6 d. 


1 Popular name for the Scottish hammered gold 
coin first struck in 1604 and valued originally at £12 
(Scottish) and 20s. (English). 

2 i.e. the unite or 20s.-piece. 

5 i.e. Walter Gough of Perry Hall, Handsworth 
(1713-73); of the same family as Richard Gough, the 
antiquary. 

1 Presumably the Samuel Hill (d. 1782), who was 
a member of the Hawkstone, Salop., family and who 
in 1713 purchased the manor of Weston Jones, Staffs. 
(VCH Staffs, iv, p. 159). 

5 Presumably the John Biddulph who leased land 
in the Cannock and Rugeley areas for industrial 
purposes from 1734 onwards ( VCH Staff's, v, pp. 63 

and 161 f.), and who in 1752 and 1761 gave in trust 
land in Cannock to help support the school there 
(ibid., p. 71). He may or may not have been a member 
of the Biddulph family of Elmhurst, a John Biddulph 
of which died in 1772 (Stebbing Shaw, History and 
Antiquities of Staffordshire, i (1798), p. 352). 

0 i.e. Dr. Richard Wilkes (1691-1760) of Willenhall, 

Staffs., the fashionable doctor and antiquary on whom 
see most recently N. W. Tildesley, ‘Dr. Richard Wilkes 

an Eighteenth-century County Doctor’, Transactions 
of the Lichfield and South Staffs. Archaeological and 

Historical Society, vii (1965-6), pp. 2-10. No mention 

0 9039 


of the supposed discovery appears in Wilkes's diary 

(inf. from Mr. N. W. Tildesley). 

7 The writer has not been able to itfemlify iSais 
person. 

8 The value in English coin of the French pistole 
is given as 16s. 9 d. by Sir Isaac Newton (TaMfc mf 
Foreign Silver and Gold Cams (1700)). There is no 
evidence that the louis d’or was ever valued as low 
as 16s. although the term 'pistole’ can also refer to 
other continental gold coins passing current sfc 
mainly (but not entirely) between I o<. and !&. 
(Snelling, Current Coins of Europe. 1766, p. 12. 'Hie 
Modern ETniversal Table’ in the London Mugariaae 
(Nov. 1769). J. Ede, .4 Rw of the Gold ottd 5ft«' 
Coins of All Nations ( 1 SOS), pp. 54 ff.). The term was 
used also to describe various foreign gold coins 
which passed current for approximately double this 
sum (J. Ede, ibid.). Sir Isaac Newton also uses the 
term to describe a French gold coin which passed 
current in 1700 for 20s, tv/. The writer is unable to 
identify this coin ; those English money weights marked 
‘(one) pistole’ which he has seen, which date from 
approximately 1700 and certainly refer to a French 
coin, all correspond to the louts d’or and are the 
equivalent of 1 tw. 9</. or thereabouts in English coin, 
valuing the guinea at 21s. 
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That the coins were found on either two or three separate occasions might at first 
suggest that the three groups are unlikely to belong to one single hoard. The total of the 
three sections, excluding for the moment purse no. 24, is only 2s. 6 d. short of 15,000 
guineas, a figure which is most unlikely to be coincidental, and the discrepancy may be 
explained by the loss or miscounting of a single coin. Furthermore, the totals of each of 
the three sections vary in small amounts from round figures in guineas : that of the first 
section is only £21. 6s. 6d. over 8,100 guineas, while that of the second part is 9 guineas 
short of 1,400 guineas and the third, £15 short of 5,500 guineas. Finally, it may be noted 
that the author of the manuscript assumed that the three sections belonged together, 
while the use of the phrase ‘was overlooked’ suggests very strongly that the third section 
was discovered in a place very close to where the first two sections had been found. 
It is, therefore, most probable that the three sections did belong to a single hoard and 
at one time were stored together so that small amounts of money could be transfered 
from purse to purse. Later, possibly for added security, when the sum was concealed, 
it was split up into three portions. This must mean also that the hammered gold coins 
in purse no. 24 are to be considered as essentially separate from the main hoard. 
Although, as has been stated, these coins remained in circulation until 1733, the fact 
that they do not appear in any of the other purses may support this hypothesis. This 
problem is examined further below (p. 132). 

It is unfortunate that a few further details of the individual coins found in the first 
section have not been given. It would be of great interest to know how the £80 purses 
containing silver coin were made up. Certainly the irregular figures given in purses 2 
and 25 indicate that some low-denomination coins were present. The total of the silver 
coin is £639. 12s. 3d. excluding the missing 2s. 6 d. 

Most of the gold coin is English: in the first section, excluding purse no. 24, there is 
£7,417. 4s. (7,064 guineas) as opposed to only £469. 10s. 3d. in foreign gold coin. Apart 
from the solitary French pistole, i.e. louis d’or, this is entirely in Portuguese or Brazilian 
coin, but without further details of the coins it cannot be determined from which of 
these two countries these coins came. Only the 5-moidore piece and the 2^-moidore 
piece may be said to be definitely Brazilian as these denominations were not issued in 
Portugal. 

Again, for the number of each type of coin in the first section the manuscript is not of 
great help. The johns are always counted separately and may be summarized as follows: 


Dobra de 8 1 escudos 

(12,800 reis) 

= double john : 

15 examples 

4 

(6,400 reis) 

= john : 

69 

2 

(3,200 reis) 

= half john: 

14 

1 

(1,600 reis) 

= quarter john: 

1 example 

1 

2 

(800 reis) 

= eighth john : 

no examples 


However, although the different denominations of the moidores in purses 1 and 22 
are counted separately, in purse no. 2 they are not. It is, therefore, not absolutely certain 
whether the moidores in purses 3-7 are in single 4,000-reis coins or whether they, 
together with purse no. 2, include any 2,000-reis coins or even any further 10,000- 

1 The Portuguese 16- and 24- escudo pieces dated 1731 were not placed in circulation and may, therefore, be 
omitted from this table. 
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or 20,000-reis pieces. If we ignore these purses, the number of different coins of this 
denomination may be summarized as follows: 


Marked 20,00c) 1 reis = 5-moidore piece: 

10,000 reis = 2-i-moidore piece : 

4.000 reis = moidore: 

2.000 reis = half moidore: 

1.000 reis = quarter moidore: 
400 reis = one tenth moidore: 


1 example 
1 

1 1 5 examples 
1 example 
no examples 
no examples 


The apparent predominance of the 4,000-reis coin suggests that the greater part of the 
remaining 82^ moidores in purses 2-7 may also have been in 4,000-reis pieces. 

The position is similar with regard to the English gold coins. In purse no. 22 the 
5-guinea piece is counted separately whereas in purses 1, 4, 7, and 25 guineas and 
^-guineas and possibly other coins also are counted together. It is in consequence 
impossible to determine the number of examples of each different coin, but the absence 
of a reference to 2-guinea pieces may be remarked upon, for it is difficult to imagine 
that examples of this coin were not present in the first part of the find. 

Because of the inadequacy of the evidence, the date of the final deposition of the 
coins may be determined only within very broad limits. The conclusion reached by 
Sir Frederick Wrottesley 2 was that the hoard represented the accumulated savings of Sir 
Edward Littleton, the third baronet, a relatively shadowy figure who was born c. 1672, 
succeeded his grandfather in 1710, and died only a short while before the discovery of 
the first section of the hoard. 3 The latter conclusion, which was arrived at also by C. C. 
Oman, 4 is undoubtedly correct. However, the fact that the total of the three sections was 
almost certainly originally 15,000 guineas exactly, makes it more likely that the coins 
represent a substantial reserve in current coin put aside by the depositor. The absence 
of banknotes in the first portion of the find may support the view that the coin hoard 
is not to be seen simply as a strong-box with its contents, but was in essence a bullion 
deposit. This, however, involves the assumption that banknotes did not occur in either 
of the other two sections. Moreover, even as late as the second quarter of the eighteenth 
century banknotes were still somewhat of a novelty in England and the possible omission 
of banknotes in a deposit of this size might possibly merely reflect the idiosyncrasies of 
the depositor. Although there is no recorded coin hoard from this period with which 
it may satisfactorily be compared, the Pillaton hoard does, however, bear comparison 
with the manuscript list of the contents of the strongbox of Henry, fourth Earl of 
Drogheda, drawn up shortly after his death in 1727. This is examined in more detail 


1 A 32,000-reis coin, which would have been an 
8-moidore piece, was prepared in 1711 but not placed 
in circulation, it may, therefore, be omitted here. 

2 Op. cit. (supra, p. 125 n. 1) p. 36. 

3 There is very little information available on the 

life of Sir Edward Littleton, the third baronet. He 
was sheriff of the county in 1712-13 but would 
appear, unlike many of his predecessors, to have 
otherwise avoided public office. Among the relatively 
few family documents which have survived from his 
time and which at present are deposited in the 


Staffordshire County Record Office, none offer any 
good reason why he should have put aside this sum 
of money. Equally, there appears to be no political 
or economic event which took place in the period 
c. 1722-42 and which would satisfactorily explain 
the deposit. It may, however, be relevant that the 
third baronet’s wife Mary (d. 18 April 1761) was a 
daughter of Sir Richard Hoare M.P., a member of the 
banking family and Lord Mayor of London. 

1 Op. cit. (supra, p. 125 n. 3). 
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below (p. 134) but it may be noted at this point that £12,535 of the total of approxi- 
mately £14,400 was made up in banknotes. 

This will mean that the hoard was made up into its final form after 1717 when the 
value of the guinea was finally fixed at 21s. Sir Frederick Wrottesley also believed the 
latest coin represented in the hoard to be the john which was ‘not coined before 1703’ 
(in fact 1722), but the latest coins which may be identified in the manuscript are the 
5-moidore and 2|-moidore pieces which were issued only between 1724 and 1727. 

There remains, however, the question of the absence of English hammered gold coins 
in those purses of the first section of the hoard which contained mixed gold coin, 
coupled with the presence of what, in the present writer’s opinion, must be interpreted 
as a separate purse, no. 24, containing solely hammered gold coins. The manuscript 
plainly records that this purse was found in direct association with the other purses of 
the first section, and there appear to be two main alternative interpretations of its 
presence. The find spot may have been a place regularly used for the concealment of 
coin and other valuables and thus purse no. 24 may represent money which had been put 
aside a long time before the deposition of the main hoard. Alternatively purse no. 24 
may have contained hammered gold coins which originally did form part of the main 
hoard but which were removed from it in or before 1733 when they became no longer 
legal tender; current gold coins will then have been substituted for them so that the 
hoard should continue to total exactly 15,000 guineas in current coin and, finally, for 
some unknown reason the extra purse of hammered gold coins was left with the first 
section. Chronologically the implication of the first would be that the Pillaton hoard 
was deposited after 1733, since it apparently included no hammered gold coins. It 
must be allowed, however, that the extent of the circulation of hammered gold coin in 
England in the two decades or so prior to 1733 is very imperfectly known 1 so that the 
validity of this is questionable. The second interpretation would restrict the date of 
the deposition of the hoard to between c. 1724 and 1733 and allow that alterations may 
have been made to the hoard after its deposition. It would also then follow that, if this 
is accepted as a possibility, then it is equally possible that the single 5-moidore and 
21,-moidore pieces may perhaps have been among the later additions to the hoard. 
There is no way of choosing between these alternatives. The lower limit for the com- 
pilation must, therefore remain as 1722, the earliest date for the johns, which almost 
certainly represent too large an element in the hoard for them to represent later additions 
to it: the upper limit, in view of the inadequacies of our information on the find, must 
remain as 1742, the date of the death of the depositor. 

Although the Pillaton hoard is probably to be interpreted in its final stage as a 
bullion deposit, it may not be assumed that the entire sum was necessarily made up at 


1 Hammered gold coins are recorded from relatively 
few of the hoards deposited after 1697: 

Stockerston, Leics. (deposit: c. 1698), Bibliography 
GA 2. 62 N coins found including one unite of James 
I (i.m. trefoil), a -1-unite of James I (i.m. iis) and a 
unite of Charles I (i.m. Iis). 

Liskeard, Cornwall (deposit: c. 1725), Bibliography 
GB 3. 87 plus ? N coins found on two different 
occasions. On the latter in 1907, three of the thirty- 
one coins were identified as unites. 

Oxford, Merton College (deposit: c. 1723), Biblio- 


graphy GB 4. 12 N coins found, of which one was a 
-1-laurel of James I (i.m. Iis). 

Cardiff (deposit: uncertain date between 1697 and 
1714), Bibliography GA 8. 46 N and 33 plus ? /R coins 
found. Three gold coins said to have been the size of 
4-shilling pieces, may pcssibly have been unites. 

Willesborough, Kent (deposit: c. 1725-30), Biblio- 
graphy — . 17 N coins found, 14 of which were 
hammered, but this seems to be a re-buried seven- 
teenth-century hoard. See pp. 120-3 of this volume 
of the BNJ. 
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a single time or in a single place, as, for example, a bank. A sum of money particularly 
of this size might have its origin in two or more radically different sources, for example, 
savings accumulated by Sir Edward Littleton, the third baronet over a considerable 
period of years until some time after 1 722, augmented by a sum of money withdrawn 
from a bank and added at the time of the final deposition to increase the size of the 
deposit, round it off to 15,000 guineas, or perhaps to replace banknotes. In view of 
these uncertainties, it may not be assumed that this hoard reflects the broad pattern of 
the gold currency in circulation either generally in England in about the second quarter 
of the eighteenth century, or, more specifically, in the west midlands. It is unfortunate 
that the hoard may not be used as positive evidence to confirm or refute Ruding’s 
statement 1 that at the beginning of the eighteenth century so much Portuguese 2 gold 
coin was in circulation in this country that in the ‘Western Counties’ the gold coin in 
circulation was predominantly Portuguese. Bearing in mind that Staffordshire is not, 
strictly speaking, among the ‘Western Counties’ and that the date of the final deposition 
of the Pillaton hoard may be slightly later than that envisaged by Ruding, it may be seen 
that in the first portion of the hoard, the Portuguese-Brazilian coins make up only about 
6 per cent of the over-all total value of the gold coin. The evidence from the relatively 
few other gold hoards of approximately the same period is equally unhelpful: one 
(Gawthorpe Hall, Lancs., Bibliography GC 3, deposited in 1745) contained numerically 
43 per cent Portuguese-Brazilian gold coin, while a second (Liskeard, Cornwall, Biblio- 
graphy GC 3, deposited c. 1725) may have contained 25 per cent. There are, however, 
other documented hoards of this period where the Portuguese-Brazilian element is 
either much smaller or completely non-existent. 3 

To what extent the pattern of the individual denominations represented in the 
Pillaton hoard may be said to illustrate even broadly that of the different coinages in 
circulation in England in about the second quarter of the eighteenth century is also 
uncertain, not only because of our ignorance of the exact composition of the hoard and 
the circumstances of its compilation and deposit, but also because of the lack of a 
sufficient number of other well-documented hoards of about the same date. Comparison 
of these hoards with that from Pillaton is difficult on account of its size and possible 
complexity as outlined above. Approximately twenty-five hoards only are known 
from this country deposited between 1697 and 1760. Of these only that from Pillaton 
is known to have included a French gold coin. The only other recorded occurrence of a 
French coin in an eighteenth-century English hoard is in one deposited as late as c. 1796 
(Bridlington, Yorks, Bibliography GD 5). This would seem to imply that few French 
gold coins were apparently to be found in circulation in England in the eighteenth 
century. However, in complete contrast to this picture is evidence from the contents of 

1 Annals (1817), i. p. 262. from Aveton Gifford, Devon (deposit: uncertain 

2 The word is possibly loosely used and could be date prior to 1714), Bibliography GA 7, is unusual 

taken as including coins struck in Brazil. in that it consisted only of gold coins of Anne, and 

3 For example that from Stockerston, Leics. may represent coins withdrawn directly from a bank 
(deposit: c. 1698), Bibliography GA 2. The Inkpen, or similar source, rather than from general circulation. 
Berks., and Upper Dean, Bedford, finds (deposit: This would explain the absence of foreign gold coins 
c. 1719 and 1734 respectively, Bibliography GB 5 and here. Finally it may be noted that the Portuguese- 
GC 1) lack foreign gold coins but are admittedly Brazilian element in the strongbox, etc. of Henry, 
tolerably small hoards. The same reason might explain fourth Earl of Drogheda (see below, p. 134) was 
the absence of foreign gold coins in the Moss Pit, extremely small. 

Stafford, find (see above). The substantial hoard 
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the strongbox of Henry, fourth Earl of Drogheda, listed shortly after his death in 1727 1 
and which may be summarized as follows: 

Banknotes: total of £12,535 
Guineas: 1038 
Hammered gold: 1 unite 
Crowns: 200i 
Pistoles: 823-3 
Moidores: 20 
Ducats: 2 

An additional sum of money in ‘my lord’s scrutore closet’ consisted of: 

Guineas: 53 

Hammered gold: 1 five-unite piece 

‘English coin of before 1695’: total of £1. 13 j. 9 d. 

excluding a forged crown 
‘brass’: total of 1/11 
Moidores: 2 
Pistoles: 1 46-3 . 

Even allowing that this is a single unsupported item of evidence, so that the predomin- 
ance of pistoles may very well be exceptional, that the date and method of the original 
formation of the contents of the strongbox are quite uncertain, and particularly that it 
comes from Ireland where the pattern of the currency is historically distinct, nevertheless 
the inference is clearly that at the present state of our knowledge it would be premature 
to draw even broad conclusions regarding the pattern of the circulation of French 2 gold 
coin in England in the eighteenth century from the surviving hoard evidence. 

Turning to the other denominations, of the moidores it would appear possible that 
the 4,000-reis coin (passing current at 4,800 reis) may have been that most commonly 
met with in England at about the time of the deposition of the Pillaton hoard, with 
proportionately much fewer of the smaller and large-denomination coins. Three other 
hoards of the period 1697-1760 are known to have included these coins: 

Merton College, Oxford (deposit: c. 1723), Bibliography GB 4. Twelve A/ coins found 
including one |-moidore piece of John V (dated 1715 and minted at Bahia). 

Liskeard, Cornwall (deposit: c. 1725), Bibliography GB 3. Eighty-seven plus? A / coins 
found on two separate occasions. The second, the only one of which details have 
survived, was found in 1907 and consisted of thirty-one coins of which eight were 
identified by a local jeweller as being ‘milreis’ pieces with a date range of 1682-1725 
(i.e. of Peter II and John V). However, neither the 1,000-reis Q-moidore) not the 
2,000-reis piece were issued in 1682. This suggests that, unless this date is incorrect 
the coins must in fact have been 4,000-reis pieces, and ‘milreis’ may perhaps be 
tentatively seen as a slip for ‘moidores’. 

Gawthorpe Hall, Lancs, (deposit: 1745), Bibliography GC 3. Ninety-one N coins found 
of which thirty-nine were Portuguese-Brazilian. Two of these are anachronistically 
said to have been johns of Peter II dated 1693 and 1701. It is possible that these 
were 4,000-reis pieces as this coin is nearest in size and value to the john. 

1 Anne, Countess of Drogheda, History of the 2 It is almost but not absolutely certain that the 
Moore Family (Belfast, 1 902), p. 118. I am grateful pistoles in this manuscript were French louis d’ors. 
to Mr. M. Dolley for bringing this list to my attention. See above, p. 129 n. 8. 
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Finally, it may be noted that the strongbox and ‘scrutore closet’ of Henry, fourth Earl 
of Drogheda included in all 22 moidores, but whether this was in 4,000-reis coins is not 
certain. Thus the evidence appears to confirm, within its very obvious limitations, the 
hypothesis that the 4,000-reis coin was the coin of that series most commonly found 
in circulation in England in the first half of the eighteenth century. 

For the johns, the Pillaton hoard implies that the dobra de 4 escudos (6,400 reis) 
was the coin most commonly met with, but that both 8- and 2-escudos pieces were to 
be found in reasonable quantities while fewer of the smallest denominations appeared. 
The coin is attested in two other eighteenth-century hoards only : 

Gawthorpe Hall, Lancs, (see above). This find included two dobras de 8 escudos of 
John V, dated 1730 and 1732; thirty-four dobras de 4 escudos of John V ranging in 
date from 1709 and 1745 and a single dobra de 2 escudos of John V, date not recorded. 

Flemstead, Herts, (deposit: 1745), Bibliography GC 2. 100 N and 195 /R coins found, 
including a solitary dobra de 2 escudos of John V, date not recorded. 

This evidence does not contradict this impression although it is clear that further 
evidence is required before more satisfactory conclusions may be drawn concerning the 
circulation in England of these coins. 

Finally, with regard to the disposition of the coins from the find, it has been said that 
the building of Teddesley Hall by Sir Edward Littleton to replace Pillaton Hall as the 
family seat, was largely defrayed by the coins from this find, 1 and as the greater majority 
of the coins were legal tender at the time of the discovery, it is quite likely that they may 
have passed once more into circulation within a short period of time in such a way as 
this. W. H. St. John Hope remarked in 1885 that none of the coins appeared to have 
survived. 2 ‘Pitman’, however, who was on close terms with the family, has written that 
a number of the coins were preserved within the family while others were deposited 
in the British Museum. 3 The present writer has not, unfortunately, been able to locate 
as yet either group. 
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THE DIES OF THOMAS SPENCE (1750-1814): 
ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 

R. H. THOMPSON 


The following paragraphs continue the numbering of the Addenda to a paper on 
Spence published in BNJ xxxviii (1969), pp. 126-62 and plates vi-viii. 

6. I must apologize to Mr. Bell for incorrectly styling him ‘Dr.’ throughout. 

7. Dies naming Spence (p. 129 n. 2): The words ‘becomes an obverse with the following reverses’ 
occur in Atkins (1892); I cannot now find anything similar in Dalton and Hamer, which is, however, 
arranged for the most part according to Atkins. 

8. Obv. B (p. 130 n. 2): Comparison with the legends of the Head design earlier recorded by Spence 
(1795a, 359), and of that appearing on Farthing Obverse 1, makes it clear that Spence did not intend 
1794 on His Head to stand as the date of production. For ‘tokens’ read ‘dies’. 

9. Rev. I (p. 134): It is probable that the cock and lion, traditionally symbolizing France and 
Britain, specifically signify here that for which each country then stood. Revolution and landed 
Aristocracy; for in Spence’s Rights of Infants . . . in a dialogue between the Aristocracy and a Mother 
of Children (1797), the woman declares that ‘when we begin with you, we will make a full end of your 
power at once. We will not impoliticly tamper with the lion, and pluck out a tooth now and then . . 

10. Rev. K (p. 134 n. 1): The footnote should refer not from George III/ Ass, but from rev. L ( Heart 
in Hand) only, and to Addendum 2. 

11. Obv. M (p. 137): Since Horne Tooke and Old Bailey were probably acquired by Spence as a pair 
designed for someone else, it should be made clear that in Birchall Halfpennies, London 110, Horne 
Tooke is first recorded as being paired with an original Spence die, rev. K. 

12. Rev. M (p. 137): In both catalogue entries mentioned, Old Bailey is paired with Horne Tooke, 
and its earliest recorded pairing with an original Spence die (obv. W, Gordon ) is in Virtuoso 85, 9 May 
1796. 

13. Obv. Q, Mendoza (p. 138): Birchall Halfpennies, London 225-6, are in his appendix. 

14. Rev. T (p. 139): It may be confirmed that the Guillotine, originally a Skidmore die, is in Birchall 
Halfpennies, London 45, paired with an original Spence die (obv. J, the Tree of Liberty ). 

15. Obv. T, United (p. 139): For ‘head’ read ‘bust’. 

16. Rev. LL, Heath (p. 146 and Addendum 1, p. 162): On Dalton and Hamer, Somerset 46, the 
impression of this die is weak and expanded. The very rarity of the piece makes it unlikely that this 
effect results from the accidental production of brockages, and it would appear that the Fox die 
(obv. N, was struck on a small-flan halfpenny of Heath which had been hammered out. In any case, 
the piece cannot be considered to die-link Spence with Kempson and/or Lutwyche. 

17. FOl (p. 147): Below Spence’s bust is the signature james. 

18. FR4, Slave (p. 149): In The Restorer of Society to its Natural State (1801, p. 6), Spence does make 
passing mention of slavery: ‘like the Slave Trade, it [sc. investment in land] is fraught with every 
mischief and evil to the Human Race . . .’. 

19. F06 (p. 149): The set of Pigs' Meat containing the print The Civil Citizen is in the Department 
of Coins and Medals. 

20. Medals or Currency? (pp. 151-3): This section is unsatisfactory. The arguments put forward 
do not prove that Spence intended his tokens to circulate in the currency, and I now believe that this 
possibility should be rejected. (The puzzling mention of France in Seaby's Coin and Medal Bulletin, 
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1964, p. 229, which has not yet been traced to its source, would not support these arguments.) The 
occasional worn specimen is insufficient to deny their usually uncirculated condition ; and a frustrated 
intention to circulate them is belied by the types of Spence’s earliest tokens, which do not imitate the 
regal coinage. Spence described them as coins or tokens simply because he wanted them to be accepted 
among the pieces it was then fashionable to collect. Similarly, he produced them in considerable 
quantities, and sold them cheaply, only because he wanted them to reach a wide range of collectors 
(cf. his reference below to ‘others which are now despised for their commonness’). He did not intend 
them to function as currency, and if they did so, it was only by accident, or momentarily when he threw 
tokens among the passers-by — who would doubtless scramble for what they thought was money. 

There is, however, greater difficulty in seeing collectors pure and simple as Spence’s intended audience 
than was perhaps realized while his production was contaminated with alien designs. The ‘costume’ 
dies certainly appear to have been designed for such customers, although there is evidence in the 
Gentleman's Magazine that they purchased political pieces also, as some bought his publications: 
‘It is curious to reflect with what avidity the aristocratic party of this country bought up the seditions 
[sic, i.e. seditious] books hinted at in the Royal Proclamations; even legislators and statesmen eagerly 
united in the crime of encouraging what they afterwards thought proper to term treason and sedition’ 
{The Case of Thomas Spence, 1793, p. 7). Spence, however, was too consistent, too ‘rigidly pertinacious 
of his plan, which [in Hone’s words] was ever first in his thoughts and foremost in his purpose’, too 
much aware of where his likely support lay, to have actually designed his political dies for such a 
clientele. They are clearly intended as propaganda, and not for profit. 

Three possibilities now present themselves. It may be that some established collectors were potential 
‘friends’ of Spence, at least in 1795: the ‘well-meaning Democrats and Friends to Reform’ to whom 
the End of Oppression gave offence, and to whom Spence addressed his mock Recantation. Secondly, 
collecting appears to have extended so widely that Spence could have hoped for support from new 
collectors. It is noticeable that the advertisement in the earlier issue of Spence’s catalogue (1795a, 
p. [52]), which is transcribed below, is addressed rather to potential than to established collectors. 
Support for this possibility is to be found in contemporary literature: ‘the unbounded passion for 
collecting caused a ready sale’ (Pye, 1801, p. 4); ‘it was the object of every person to demand as 
many curious half-pence in exchange as were to be acquired’ (Sheplard, 1798, p. 119). (Sheplard may 
be right in saying that collecting was at its height as early as 1794, cf. p. 152 n. 4; for not later than 
May 1795 it was a ‘universal rage’.) 


'TO THE PUBLIC. 


‘It has been asked why this universal rage of collecting coins ? — In answer to which it may be said, 
There is no other way to preserve them from oblivion. Again, some of them on account of device, 
some for neatness of workmanship, and all on account of their great variety, may, nay will claim the 
attention of the curious in after-ages. These considerations incite the judicious to make collections, 
especially of the best impressions, while they are yet cheap and easily to be met with, well knowing 
that they will never be of less value, nor their beauty encreased by wear. 

‘Many coins, which might have been had in currency a few months back, at the value of a halfpenny, 
now on account of their scarceness bring a great price; and others, which are now despised for their 
commonness, will, in their turn, soon do the same. Many collections are already estimated at great 
value, and as time is daily adding thereto, what will they not amount to in a few years ? 

‘This list will therefore be a most useful companion and assistant in the business of collecting and 
arranging the numerous coins, and render that an agreeable amusement, which has hitherto been very 
irksome and confused. New coins, as they appear, may by means of the blank spaces be added to the 
list under their respective heads, and thus for a long time to come it will remain valuable. 

T. s: 

Finally, though direct evidence beyond Davenport’s vague reference is so far lacking, it seems un- 
likely that Spence would not have handed out his tokens to those who were first and foremost his 
friends, as a visual expression and memento of his Plan, perhaps to purchasers of Pigs' Meat etc. 
(as afterwards to purchasers of The Giant killer), perhaps at meetings of the London Corresponding 
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Society, perhaps at Free and Easy meetings as were proposed to promote the circulation of ‘Citizen’ 
Spence’s pamphlets, and subsequently advertised in Evans’s Humorous Catalogue of Spence's Songs : 

‘Then hasten to Spence 
And lay out your pence. 

To forward his excellent Plan.’ 

21. Propaganda (p. 154): Thomas Thompson also had strong connections with London, among 
others through representing Evesham in the House of Commons from 1790 to 1802 (W. A. Cotton, 
The Coins, Tokens, and Medals of Worcestershire, 1885, p. 122); and Conder was from Mile End, T. 
being his brother (W. Longman, Tokens of the Eighteenth Century connected with Booksellers & 
Bookmakers, 1916, p. 65). 

22. Countermarking (p. 155): Spence’s blanks are the same size as the Tower halfpence of 1770-5, 
and he is therefore unlikely to have ordered them after the proclamation of Boulton’s first halfpence 
on 4 December 1799. His countermarks seem not to occur on coins of this 1799 issue; and unless the 
existence of a countermarked 1806/7 halfpenny can be confirmed, it would appear that Spence was 
not countermarking after 1799. 

Indeed, there may be an indication of the date when Spence ceased to do so in Evans’s memoir 
(1821, p. 3): ‘On his liberation, he got a small shop, No. 9, Oxford-street, and continued to publish 
his Pigs’-meat, and his Plan, and to strike medals till the year 1798.’ Evans is certainly misleading 
about the period of time between Spence’s release from Newgate and his removal from Little Turnstile 
(when, however, he may not have known Spence well), and wrong about the length of time that Spence 
continued to strike ‘medals’ if by that is meant tokens. However, the mention of 9 Oxford Street 
(where Spence moved about the time that he gave up producing tokens) suggests that Evans was at 
least including countermarked pieces in that description. He would, moreover, have had particular 
cause to remember an event in 1798, as he was arrested on 1 8 April of that year and remained in prison 
until 1801 (Rudkin, 1927, pp. 99, 123). Spence may well, therefore, have commenced countermarking 
in 1797, and given it up by 18 April 1798. 

An illustration of a countermarked blank may be found in Mr. Christopher Brunei’s ‘Thomas 
Spence’, in Coins, vol. 9 (no. 1) January 1972, pp. 28, 30 (Names in numismatics). 

23. ‘ Grotesques' (p. 158): Further support for this suggestion is to be found in the pairing of obv. B, 
His Head, with rev. F, Shepherd', that rev. F in its earlier state occurs only here outside its true pairing 
shows that this was its first such pairing, a combination of types which exactly parallels Spence’s 
‘Lessons for the Sheepish Multitude’ ( Pigs' Meat, ii, pp. 32-5). It may be that Spence’s self-identi- 
fication with a shepherd provides a better interpretation of the Deserted Village / Shepherd than Pro- 
fessor Mathias’s, particularly since Spence in his Letter from Ralph Hodge to his cousin Thomas Bull 
describes a village deserted through enclosures without making the connection with sheep-farming that 
More made in Utopia. Spence, of course, may have been prepared for alternative interpretations of his 
tokens, and certainly should have expected them. 

24. Table II, note dip. 161) : Obv. EE / rev. 00 and the obverse mule NN / QQ should be deleted, for 
Dalton and Hamer on p. 557 no longer list Middlesex 997 and Wiltshire 17 among ‘Pieces not traced’. 

25. Table II, note e (p. 161): ‘stage’ read ‘state’. Obv. WW, Wheeler, is dated 1797, and although 
it appears on Virtuoso 152, 7 December 1796, it was presumably made late in 1796; rev. F in this 
pairing would therefore be in its later state, as it was so early as January 1796 (Birchall Halfpennies, 
London 37 = DH Middlesex 737 = obv. I / rev. F, known only in the later state). 
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The following paragraph appeared in The Times on 19 July 1842: 

We succeeded some short time since in stopping the career of an impudent and unprincipled forger 
of Greek, Roman and Saxon coins, who, by his ability in imitating the scarce types of these series, 
deceived some incautious collectors, and robbed them of considerable sums of money. Another 
adventurer is now supplying the market with counterfeit coins, for which dies have actually been 
engraved, and the skill of an engraver engaged. Among these may be pointed out as clever forging, 
and likely to deceive even experienced numismatists, pennies of Stephen, penny of Edward VI, shillings 
of Philip and Mary, and the rial of Queen Mary, — the last a gold piece of great rarity. 

A correspondent signing himself ‘N\ apparently an abbreviation for ‘Numismaticus’, 
quoted this paragraph in the next number of the Numismatic Chronicle 1 and gave some 
additional information: 


. . . The individual first alluded to, is the notorious forger who succeeded for some time in his 
impositions on the unwary and inexperienced coin-collector, until a publication of a sketch of the 
personal features of the hoary impostor, and the notice of his practices disseminated in the pages of 
the Numismatic Chronicle and other periodical papers, appeared effectually to have stopped his trade. 
The second adventurer alluded to is well known among numismatists, but we suppress for the moment 
the mention of his name, out of regard to the feelings of the respectable family to which he belongs. 
Ele is, it is said, a person of ample means, and it is difficult to assign a motive for the forgeries which 
he has been engaged in issuing, the dies for which were prepared at no inconsiderable expense. We 
are enabled to give a correct list of them, and it will be seen that it does not include the penny of 
Stephen, as stated incorrectly in the notice from the Times. They are as follows : 

Penny of Edward VI, with portrait 

Shillings of ditto, with false stamp of Portcullis and greyhound 

Jetton of Lady Jane Grey, as queen of England 

Half-Crown of Philip and Mary 

Shilling from the same die, with date under the head 

Gold rial of Queen Mary 

On the detection of these forgeries, and the discovery of the author of them, all the dies were given 
up. They are cut through the centre, to prevent their being again made use of. 


The first of these individuals was a man named or passing under the name of Singleton 
who in 1839-40 had acquired considerable notoriety by his success in unloading a large 
stock of forgeries on credulous collectors in various parts of the United Kingdom. 
There is ample documentation of his activities in contemporary issues of the Numismatic 
Chronicle , 1 2 and there is an adequate account of him in Forrer’s Biographical Dictionary 


1 NC 1 842-3, pp. 1 59-60. The Numismatic Chronicle 
was at that time published in quarterly instalments 
and the note by ‘N’ appears in the third instalment 
for the year. A shorter note to the same effect printed 
in the fourth instalment for the year, ibid., pp, 202-3, 
is signed ‘Numismaticus’ in full, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that both notes are by the same hand. 

2 NC 1839MO, p. 64 (editorial note); ibid., pp. 
200-1 (note by J(ohn) L(indsay), dated Cork 14 


Oct. 1839); ibid., pp. 201-2 (note by ‘S’ with an 
editorial caveat that ‘S’ ’s suggestion that Singleton 
might be ‘connected with a gang in France who are 
making bold attempts to inundate Europe with forged 
coins’ was ill founded); ibid., pp. 256-9 (editorial 
note based on information received from Plymouth). 
Singleton seems to have gone to ground for a time 
after 1840 but was soon back in his old trade and was 
still hawking false coins to collectors in 1848. 
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of Medallists I The second individual has attracted less attention and it is time that 
proper note was taken of his very remarkable contribution to the British numismatic 
scene. 

At present the best account of him is one given in the Dictionary of National Biography 
by Warwick Wroth. 1 2 3 Wroth was on the staff of the Department of Coins and Medals 
at the British Museum for a long period at the end of the nineteenth century and the 
beginning of the present century and from his experience there he knew well enough 
what the forgeries listed by ‘Numismaticus’ were. They were a selection from a larger 
group of ‘notorious imitations of coins’ popularly known as ‘Emery’s forgeries’ which 
had been produced in the fourth decade of the nineteenth century under the direction of 
a certain Edward Emery. The entry in DNB under emery, edward (d. 1850 ?) is not for 
all that very informative. Wroth was not himself a specialist in the English coinage — • 
his main interest lay in the Greek and Byzantine series — and he did not have any very 
precise information about Emery’s activities. What he did was to paraphrase the 
passage from the Numismatic Chronicle quoted above and fill it out with scraps of 
information gleaned from a note in Franks and Grueber’s edition of Hawkins’s Medallic 
Illustrations 3 and from his examination of examples of Emery’s forgeries then preserved 
in the British Museum. These last included coins described by Wroth as ‘groats and half- 
groats of Mary I (English and Irish)’; these are not among the coins listed by ‘N’. 
The note in Medallic Illustrations is brief but informative. Wroth states that it was based 
by Franks and Grueber on information given them by the London coin-dealer William 
Webster; Webster was a man of much experience who passed for being an authority 
on forgeries. 4 The note indicates that Emery was a ‘collector and dealer in coins and 
medals’, who ‘resided in London, and died at Hastings, about 1850’, and was best known 
for forgeries of English coins, ‘the dies for which were made under his direction’. 
Wroth repeats this information more or less verbatim in his DNB article and adds that 
‘after 1842 Emery is believed to have left London in debt’; he does not give his authority 
for this remark but it may be based on information from Webster likewise. 

The only other account of Edward Emery in print is that in the Biographical Dictionary 
of Medallists , 5 This is unsatisfactory. Forrer knew of the note in Medallic Illustrations 


1 L. Forrer, Biographical Dictionary of Medallists, 
vol. v, pp. 533-5. He reproduces a sketch of Singleton 
with the caption ‘made during his Kentish Tour in 
1 840’ which is perhaps the sketch referred to by ‘N’. 

2 Dictionary of National Biography, vol. vi, p. 770. 
Warwick William Wroth (1858-1911) was employed 
in the Department of Coins and Medals from 22 
July 1878 until his death on 26 September 1911. He 
contributed many biographies of numismatists to 
DNB, and it is quite likely that its editors left it to 
him to decide which numismatists deserved inclusion 
in it. Wroth happened to be a considerable authority 
on eighteenth-century London (cf. obituary of Wroth 
by G. F. Hill, NC 1914, pp. 107-9), and this perhaps 
explains why the task of writing these biographies 
fell to him rather than to any of his departmental 
colleagues. 

3 E. Hawkins, Medallic Illustrations of the History 

of England and Ireland, ed. Franks and Grueber, 

1885, vol. ii, p. 725. 


4 In his Presidential Address to the Numismatic 
Society of London in 1885 Sir John Evans mentioned 
Webster’s death at the age of 64 on 11 June 1885 
and remarked that he had been ‘referee of the Mint 
in all cases of forgery of the coinage’ ( Proc . Num. 
Soc. 1884-5, pp. 26-7). Webster was the nephew and 
professional successor of the Great Russell Street 
coin dealer William Till (d. 1844), author of An Essay 
on the Roman Denarius and English Silver Penny 
(1837), who could claim to have learnt the trade at 
the feet of Richard Miles (1740-1819), the great 
figure among dealers of the generation before (Till, 
op. cit., pp. 119-20). The tradition was carried on 
by Webster’s son William John Webster (1 848— 
1919) who was long on the staff of Spink’s and for 
nearly thirty years the colleague there of Leonard 
Forrer (1869-1953). A short obituary of W. J. 
Webster by S. M. Spink is printed SNC Sept.-Oct. 
1919, cols. 383-4. 

3 Forrer, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 15. 
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but had not read Wroth’s article and did not investigate the forgeries in the British 
Museum; so having quoted the note in Medallic Illustrations all he does is to mention 
two pieces of a medallic character known to him that were traditionally attributed to 
Emery, a modern medal of Lady Jane Grey and a medallic coin on the marriage of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, with Darnley. It will be observed that the Mary-Darnley coin 
is again a coin not mentioned by ‘N’ in 1842. 

It is not very difficult to improve on the information supplied by Wroth and Forrer. 
A start can be made by considering a passage in the Numismatic Chronicle which 
Wroth overlooked. In the volume of the Chronicle for 1848-9 the editor inserted the 
following passage under the heading ‘Forged and Imitation Coins’. 1 The exclamation 
marks distributed through it appear in the original. 

In the window of a shop, in a Court leading out of one of our chief thoroughfares, a number of 
counterfeits and imitations of ancient Coins are exhibited for sale; among them are the following: 
Testoon of Mary, Queen of Scots 
Half Testoon of ditto, countermarked on the obverse 
Dollar of Mary and Darnley, their portraits vis-a-vis (!) 

Testoon of ditto ditto 
Coronation Medal of Henry VIII 
Ditto of Edward VI 

Medal of Gregory XIII on the Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
Denarius of Carausius (!) 

Ditto of Allectus (!) 

Allectus, in gold (!) 

Otho, ditto 
Caliph Omar, ditto 

Lord Darnley and Mary Queen of Scots, face to face, silver medal 

Mary Queen of Scots and Darnley, shilling 

Mary Queen of Scots, crowned, shilling 

Mary of England, half-crown 

Ditto penny, two-penny, and four-penny 

Queen Elizabeth, rare shilling 

James V of Scotland, sixpence 

Eleonora of Aquitaine, penny 

The whole of these are, or appear to be, in Silver. A short time since a Silver Seal of King Alfred (!) 
was also exhibited in the same window, but that has recently been removed. All the pieces are 
tolerably well executed, but would not deceive an experienced eye. The name of the person by whom, 
or at whose instigation, these pieces have been executed, is perfectly well known to antiquaries and 
collectors; and he may rest assured that it will go down to posterity in the odour of that infamous 
celebrity he has so deservedly obtained. The owner of this place has been told repeatedly that these 
coins are forgeries; and if a collector goes in to examine a coin, and expresses a doubt as to its genuine- 
ness, the woman in the shop (for it is generally a female who is in attendance) says, ‘I don’t know 
anything about them, Sir’. It behoves young collectors to be on their guard against spurious imitations, 
and it is a good, though an old proverb, ‘Forewarned, forearmed’. . . . 

It is clear that the person whose name was ‘perfectly well known to antiquaries and 
collectors’ was Emery. There was no other forger then operating with a comparable 
reputation and no other forger whose name the editor of the Chronicle might be cautious 
about mentioning. The forgeries listed are much more numerous than those listed in 

1 NC 1848-9, pp. 185-7. The editor of the Chronicle Emery forgeries emerges in the letter quoted below, 
throughout this period was John Yonge Akerman p. 142. 

(1806-73) whose personal interest in the detection of 
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1842 and include the groats and half-groats of Mary referred to by Wroth and the Mary- 
Darnley coin referred to by Forrer. Most are forgeries of Tudor and contemporary 
Scottish coins and this reinforces the impression given by the 1842 list that Emery’s 
main activity was in this area. The extraneous pieces are the denarii and aurei of Carau- 
sius, Allectus, and Otho; the coin of Caliph Omar; the penny of Eleanor of Aquitaine; 
and the Gregory XIII medal. 

Other literary evidence gives a similar picture of Emery’s activities. A cutting among 
Evans papers in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, dated ‘June 1848’ in Sir John Evans’s 
handwriting, indicates that Emery and Singleton were marketing forgeries at the time. 1 
At a sale at Sotheby’s in May 1849 a coin described as ‘Jane Grey, a false testoon, date 
MDLIII; obv. her bust, etc.; rev. rose, etc.; very scarce and fine ’ was offered for sale 
with the note that it was ‘one of the very numerous recent imitations of a “young” 
forger named Emery’. 2 It is not obvious why the word “young” is printed within 
apostrophes. In a letter to John Lindsay written in 1850 Richard Sainthill refers to a 
Jane Grey piece acquired by a Mr. Carruthers — presumably the Irish numismatist James 
Carruthers — and passes on some information received from a knowledgeable con- 
temporary, the London-based collector Benjamin Nightingale: 3 

I mentioned to Mr. Nightingale Mr. Carruthers’ acquisition. He laughed at our ignorance, of what 
‘everybody knows’ — that Singleton etc have been succeeded by struck forgeries — I think he said, the 
person’s name, who ‘Directs’, is Edwardes — a person of property — the ingraver of the dies, a London 
ingraver. Mr. N. has a Jane Seymour [sic] shilling, different from Mr. C’s — a full face like Edwd 
6ths; he had not seen the profile. The Rial of Queen Mary, of this Mint, was sold to Mr. Akernran for 
3 guineas, and valued by Cureton to Mr. Cuffe for £45. . . . 

In March 1852 Lord Londesborough, President of the Numismatic Society of London, 
presented to that body ‘Three Steel Dies, supposed to have been recently engraved for 
a person of the name of Emery, for the purpose of striking forgeries of the Irish testoon 
of Mary of England, the Scottish testoon of Mary Queen of Scots, and the thirty shilling 
piece of Mary and Henry of Scotland’. 4 A sale at Sotheby’s in August 1856 included 
‘Mary, Rial, a copy in fine gold, of very fine work, of this celebrated and rare rial, struck 
by Emery the forger’. 5 A more important collection formed by the dealer William 
Chaffers and sold in February 1857 contained ‘a false shilling in fine silver of Philip 
and Mary, 1554 beneath the busts, of very fine work, struck by Emery’ and ‘a copy in 
white metal of the rare Rial of Mary from Emery’s die’. 6 

A different note is struck by some significant annotations on a priced copy of a sale 
catalogue of the period kept in the Heberden Coin Room, Ashmolean Museum. The 

1 Evans does not note the source of the cutting. ment of Coins and Medals, British Museum, but does 
It is likely to be from a periodical rather than a daily not now contain these dies. An obverse die for a thirty- 
newspaper. shilling piece of Mary and Darnley was shown at the 

a Catalogue of a Valuable Assemblage of Ancient British Museum by a private collector in 1912; and 
and Modern Coins and Medals (Sotheby, 23-6 May what appears to have been the same die was sold as 
1849), lot 119. The coin was passed. part of lot 30 of a sale at Sotheby’s on 28 July 1960 

3 Mrs. Joan Murray has kindly drawn my attention (information from Miss M. M. Archibald; cf. also 
to this passage in an unpublished letter among Lind- B.M. Scrap Book III, fols. 35b-36). 

say MSS. formerly in the possession of the late R. 5 Bindon Blood sale, Sotheby, 11 August 1856, 
W. Cochran-Patrick. lot 291. The coin was purchased by Dillon for £2. 4s. 

4 Proc. Num. Soc. 1851-2, p. 15 (25 Mar. 1852). c Chaffers sale, Sotheby, 9 February 1857, lot 

The Numismatic Society’s collection of coins and 245 (one other coin in lot). 

other numismatic material is housed in the Depart- 
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sale concerned was one held at Sotheby’s in May 1844. It is not in itself remarkable and 
without the annotations its importance would not have been recognized. As printed 
the title-page of the catalogue reads ‘Catalogue of a Miscellaneous Collection of Coins 
and Medals, together with Some Valuable Greek Coins, consigned from abroad; also, 
A Small Collection of Very Rare Anglo-Saxon, Scotch, and Irish Coins’. On this 
particular copy a contemporary hand has added in ink after ‘consigned from abroad’ 
‘belonging to Mr. Stewart’ 1 and after ‘Scotch and Irish Coins’ ‘all false from Mr. 
Emerys mint’. Further investigation shows that the ‘Small Collection of Very Rare 
Coins’ referred to is a run of twenty lots described on pages 24 and 25 of the catalogue 
and that at the foot of page 24 there is another note in ink saying ‘From 353 to and with 
369 the coins are false and said to be done by Mr. Emery who forged the Ryals of 
Mary’. 

The coins in these lots were the following: 2 

353. ZElfred, Penny, Lunette type, moneyer Oeamer. 

354. Harthacnut, Penny, Jewel Cross type, moneyer Frithi on Stenice. 

355. William II, Penny, Cross Voided type, moneyer Godard on Lehre. 

356. Henry of Anjou (?), Penny, moneyer Alfwine, mint not stated. 

357. Henry I, Penny, Pellets in Quatrefoil type, moneyer Cristret on Ces. 

358. Stephen, Penny, Watford type, no further details. 

359. Stephen, Penny, Horseman’s Mace type, mint of Norwich. 

360. Stephen, Penny, York type, North 920. 

361. Eustace, Penny, type with Lion, North 930. 

362. Henry VIII, testoon, two specimens. 

363. Henry VIII, Tournai groat. 

364. Edward VI, Crown, i.m. Y. 

365. Mary, Penny of fine silver, civitas London, no i.m. 

366. Mary, Half Groat. 

367. Philip and Mary, Penny, i.m. lis. 

368. Elizabeth, Crown and Half Crown, i.m. 1. 

369. Elizabeth, Half Crown, i.m. 2. 

All these coins were passed. The coins in lots 370-72 were also passed and as they are 
pieces of the same character as those just listed they may be the work of ‘Mr. Emery’s 
mint’ also. 3 


370. Mary, Irish Shilling. 

371. Mary, Irish Groat. 

372. Mary, Irish Half Groat. 

The coins listed here add considerably to the number of coins associable with Emery 
and indicate that his operations may have been considerably more extensive than has 
been supposed. If he was really responsible for the Anglo-Saxon and Norman pieces as 
well as those of the Tudor period he will have to be taken very seriously as a forger. 
What, of course, has to be demonstrated is that he was indeed responsible for the Anglo- 
Saxon and Norman forgeries; the fact that they appear alongside the Tudor forgeries 

1 The reference is to John Robert Steuart, F.R.S., references to Hawkins and Ruding. For immediate 
M.R.A.S. (d. 1848), a British subject resident at purposes it is only necessary to indicate their general 
Naples who frequently sent parcels of coins for sale type. 

on the London market. His death is noted GM 1848, 3 They are separated from the coins in lots 353-69 

pt. i, p. 214. by the heading ‘Irish Coins’. The annotator may have 

2 In the catalogue the coins are distinguished by been misled by this when writing the note on p. 24. 
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in this catalogue is not necessarily evidence that they are by the same manufacturer 
and the testimony of the annotator that all were by Emery is not by itself decisive. 1 
In the absence of other documentary evidence the only way to establish whether or not 
all are by the same hand will be to discover examples of the forgeries concerned and see 
whether those of different periods share peculiarities of manufacture and style. 

The operation may sound a difficult one but in practice it presents no particular 
problems. It may have appeared from what has been said that English numismatists 
have not given coin forgery in the nineteenth century a proper share of attention and that 
the numismatist of today has to rely exclusively on bones thrown by Wroth or Forrer 
if he wants information on it. This is not by any means the case. Whatever neglect 
nineteenth-century coin forgers may have suffered is more than made up by the attention 
that has been paid by one or two distinguished numismatists to nineteenth-century 
coin forgery. It happens that through their work the task of finding coins answering 
the descriptions in these lists is virtually accomplished already. In an article published 
in 1955 2 Mr. C. E. Blunt and the late Mr. J. D. A. Thompson drew attention to the 
fact that large numbers of coins recognized as forgeries by L. A. Lawrence in a series 
of classic papers written at the turn of the century seemed to be the work of a single 
‘highly competent’ forger. These forgeries fell into five groups: 

1. yEthelwulf-Aithelbald group. Discussed by Lawrence NC 1893, pp. 40-5 and 
BNJii (1905), pp. 407-8. 

2. Harold II-William I and II group. Discussed by Lawrence NC 1897, pp. 226-34 
and BNJ iii (1906), pp. 282-5. 

3. Henry I-Matilda-Stephen group. Discussed by Lawrence NC 1899, pp. 241-50 
and BNJ iii (1906), pp. 286-8. 

4. Temp. Stephen-David of Scotland group. Discussed by Lawrence BNJ iii (1906), 
pp. 289-90. 

5. Philip and Mary-Francis and Mary-Mary Queen of Scots group. Discussed by 
Lawrence BNJ iv (1907), pp. 67-71. 

Blunt and Thompson go on to give their reasons for supposing that a single forger 
was involved: 

These five groups have certain features in common. The workmanship in all cases is of high quality, 
giving often a meretricious finish; the items in each group are (however improbably) die-linked and the 
dies have often been skilfully altered; in the case of the first four groups the majority of the coins are 
overstruck. 

In the course of their article they develop this theme and add to the coins in these 
five groups a number of other pieces by the same hand that Lawrence and others had 
failed to recognize as false. Among these are a group of coins of the lunette type of 
fiElfred one of which carries the moneyer’s name Oeamer; this is a name not found on 
any genuine coin, and it seems certain that the lunette coin of this moneyer in the 1844 

1 It has not been possible to identify the individual that he must actually have attended the sales in 
responsible for the annotations. Three other catalogues question. 

in the Ashmolean Museum are priced in the same 2 C. E. Blunt and J. D. A. Thompson, ‘Forgery 
handwriting — catalogues of sales held in Feb. 1841, in the Anglo-Saxon Series’, BNJ xxviii (1955-7), 
May 1843, and July 1843 — but they offer no clue to pp. 18-25. 
his identity except in so far as notes in them show 
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sale must have belonged to this particular group. Blunt and Thompson trace these 
forgeries and those condemned by Lawrence as far back as the 1880s and offer some re- 
marks on their manufacturer’s methods and motive that recall phrases used by ‘N’ in 1 842 : 


It is clear that the forger with whom we have to deal was a numismatist of some standing and either 
himself an engraver, or with access to the services of a venal engraver, of no mean technical ability. 
That profit was a substantial motive is clear but that it was not the only motive is suggested by the 
painstaking care with which he altered the dies of some groups, in particular those of Alfred, which 
he must have realized would not produce coins of outstanding value. This in fact looks like no more 
than a display of technical virtuosity the fruits of which may have given him the quiet satisfaction of 
having hoodwinked most of the leading authorities of the day. 


It must be emphasized that when they wrote their article Blunt and Thompson were 
quite unaware that there was documentary evidence from the 1840s connecting forgeries 
of these rather disparate periods and attributing them to Emery. This gives their remarks 
an additional significance. It is particularly important that their conclusion that the 
Tudor forgeries of their group 5 were by the same hand as the Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
forgeries of groups 1-4 was reached on unimpeachable numismatic grounds; this is the 
conclusion which suggests most strongly that the forgeries discussed by Lawrence were 
the forgeries that had come on the market in the 1 840s and were all the work of Emery, 
and it is satisfying to know that it was not based by Blunt and Thompson on some 
second-hand and possibly unreliable literary tradition. 

Detailed comparison of the material discussed by Lawrence against the coins recorded 
in the lists of Emery material confirms that the general proposition advanced is correct 
and that ‘Mr. Emery’s mint’ was the organization responsible for the production of all 
the forgeries involved. It is possible to remove the main discrepancy between Blunt and 
Thompson’s narrative and the information on Emery already collected by demonstrating 
that coins supposed by Blunt and Thompson to have first appeared on the market about 
1880 1 had been available for purchase from the 1840s. The evidence of the 1844 Sotheby 
catalogue in this sense can be supplemented in a number of ways, notably by the 
presence in lot 143 of the 1857 Chaffers sale of nine of the Norman forgeries and three 
of the Tudor, 2 and by the appearance of a false coin of Ecgberht of Wessex certainly by 
Emery in a sale at Christie’s as early as 1 845. 3 It is to be feared that the reason why the 
circulation of Emery forgeries becomes much more noticeable in the 1880s was that by 
then dealers and collectors had largely forgotten about Emery’s mint and were content 
to accept as genuine coins that a previous generation had known to be false. 

In the light of these discoveries it is necessary to produce a revised account of Emery’s 
operations and output. It is convenient to begin by placing the man and his mint. That 
the mint was in London seems certain; the note in Medallic Illustrations indicates that 
Emery was living in London in 1842 and the passage in the 1842 Chronicle shows that 
it was sufficiently accessible to have its dies — or some of them — confiscated. Given 
that it was in London it should in theory be possible to localize it more precisely. If 


1 Blunt and Thompson could trace one coin back 
to the 1854 Cuff sale but could trace no others earlier 
than the Yorke Moore sale of 1879. They concluded 
that the forger was working ‘from the middle of the 
nineteenth century onwards’ and were prepared to 
believe that he might still have been operating in the 
1890s. 

2 It was recognized at the time that these were false 


and they were sold as ‘exact representations’ ‘useful 
for comparison’. Unhappily these or similar coins 
were sold on subsequent occasions as genuine. 

3 H. P. Standly sale, Christie, 5 Mar. 1845, lot 50. 
The sale contained a number of coins which if 
genuine would be of considerable importance but 
seem mostly to have been modern forgeries. 


C 9039 
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‘N’ was correct in stating that Emery was a person of ‘ample means’ and ‘respectable 
family’ and Wroth was right in thinking that Emery left London in 1842 an Edward 
Emery ought to figure in volumes of the Post Office London Directory up to 1 842 and 
cease to appear in it after 1 842 ; there are, of course, a variety of reasons why his name 
might not appear in a directory but it is legitimate to suppose that he would have had 
premises of his own in which to set up a mint, and it is worth remembering that as far as 
is known his career before 1842 was respectable and he would not therefore have had 
a motive for keeping his address a secret before then. With this in view consideration 
can be given to the eleven Emery entries in the Post Office London Directory for 1841. 
Two Emerys appear in the section of the Directory devoted to the gentry: 

John C. Emery, Esq., 22 Broad St. Buildings 
Mrs. Emery, 89 Norton St. Fitzroy Square 

The others were all in trade : 

Aaron Emery, Hope P. H., 15 Gravel Lane, Southwark 
Benj. Emery, Salutation P. EL, 6 Barton Street, Westminster 
Edward Emery, Plate Glass Factor, 7 Kirby Street, 

Hatton Garden, and 16 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden 
George Emery, Carpenter etc., 21 Swallow Street, Piccadilly 
James Emery, Boot and Shoe Maker, 23 Hedge Row, Islington 
Richard Emery, Cooper, 6 Brunswick Street, Blackwall 
Susannah Emery (Miss), Milliner, 23 Hanway Street, Oxford Street 
William Emery, Carpenter, 15 Coldbath Square, Clerkenwell 
William Emery, Tailor, 29 Little Bell Alley, Coleman Street 

Among these there is only one Edward Emery, the plate glass factor in Hatton 
Garden, and search in volumes of the Directory for several years on either side of 1841 
does not reveal any other. This man has an obvious claim on numismatist’s attention. 
He is also the only Emery among those listed who was engaged in a trade to which coin 
forgery might be an appropriate side-line. The possibility that he was the forger is 
enhanced by the history of the premises where he was in business as shown by successive 
volumes of the Directory : 


7 Kirby Street 

1833 Edward Emery, Plate-glass grinder 

1838 Edward Emery, Plate-glass grinder 

1839 Edward Emery, Plate-glass factor 

1 840 Edward Emery, Plate-glass factor 

1 841 Edward Emery, Plate-glass factor 

1 842 Edward Emery, Plate-glass factor 

1 843 Edward Emery, Plate-glass factor 

1844 Charles Johns, Plate-glass factor 

1848 Ditto 

1849 Ditto 

1850 Not listed 

1851 Alexander Paul & Co., Printer’s Press 

Manufacturers 

1 The Post Office London Directory began as a 
directory constructed on the principle of the modern 
telephone directory and did not incorporate a street 
directory until 1840. In consequence it is not readily 
possible to discover who resided at a particular 


16 Henrietta Street 

?i 

? 

? 

Edward Emery, Plate-glass factor 

Edward Emery, Plate-glass factor 

Watherston and Brogden, Wholesale jewellers 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

address in years before 1840 without knowing the 
surname of the person involved. The only certainty 
is that the Directory did not give Emery the Henrietta 
Street address before 1840. 
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From this it appears that Emery was in business in Kirby Street by the early 1830s; 
that by 1839 he had prospered sufficiently to describe himself as ‘plate-glass factor’ 
rather than ‘plate-glass grinder’; that by 1840 he had additional premises in Henrietta 
Street; that by 1842 he had discontinued the use of these premises; and that by 1844 
he had made way for Charles Johns in Kirby Street. By and large this information fits 
in well with the sketch of Emery’s career provided by ‘N’, Webster, and Wroth. It is 
thoroughly satisfactory to find the plate-glass factor taking on additional premises not 
long before the forgeries appeared on the market and to find him going out of business 
not long after their exposure; it is initially disappointing that he should disappear from 
the Directory in 1843-4 rather than in 1842-3, but once allowance is made for the fact 
that copy for directories is frequently collected in the year preceding the date which 
appears on the title-page of any particular volume it can be seen that his appearance in 
the 1843 directory need not rule out his having left London as early as the autumn of 
1842. One might even find significance in the subsequent history of the premises. It is 
tempting to see a connection between the disappearance from the Directory in 1849-50 
of the plate-glass factor Charles Johns and the fact that the date of Emery’s death as 
given in Medallic Illustrations is ‘about 1850’. Charles Johns does not appear under other 
addresses before 1844 or after 1849 and his appearance between 1844 and 1849 could 
be due to his acting in this period on behalf of an employer whose name could not 
officially be mentioned. 

It is fair to add that proof of the identify of forger and plate-glass factor is lacking. 
It has not proved possible to connect the plate-glass factor with a ‘respectable family’ as 
indicated by ‘N’ or to establish anything from the statement in Medallic Illustrations 
that the forger died at Hastings. The records at Somerset House reveal no Edward 
Emery dying at Hastings or in its neighbourhood at any time between 1845 and 1865. 1 
Of the twenty-odd Edward Emerys who died at places in southern England and the 
midlands between 1847 and 1859 the most likely to have been the forger — the adult 
Edward Emery dying in south-eastern England nearest 1850 — was Edward Emery, 
‘looking glass silverer’, who died at 96 High Holborn on 6 June 1851, at the age of 49. 2 
Administration of his estate was granted to his widow Martha Emery. In the grant of 
administration he is described as ‘plate-glass factor’ and it seems likely that he was the 
man who had been in business in Kirby Street. This line of argument gives some prima 
facie support to the equation of forger and plate-glass factor but does not prove it. 3 

A related problem now demands investigation. Who was the engraver whom Emery 
employed ? His existence is not perhaps absolutely certain — statements that an engraver 
was being employed may be due not to positive knowledge but to a belief that the 


1 A family of the surname Emary (sic) was pro- 

minent in Hastings during the period. James Emary, 
proprietor of the Albion Hotel, Hastings, represented 
the East Ward of the borough on the local council 
(Osborne's Stranger's Guide and Directory to Hastings 
and St. Leonard's for 1854, p. 7 of directory). When 

Mayor of Hastings in 1851 he presided over a meeting 
called to protest against Papal Aggression and was re- 
ported as saying that ‘he attended on the understanding 
that this was not a political meeting, and he hoped 
gentlemen would abstain from party politics in the ob- 
servations they might make’ (The Times, 4 Apr. 1851). 


2 The cause of death was given as ‘Apoplexy 24 
hours’. 

3 One other argument for associating forger and 
plate-glass factor is that Emery dies were in Lord 
Londesborough’s possession in the spring of 1852. 
It would be a natural step for Emery’s widow to 
realize available assets in the months immediately after 
her husband’s death. At the same time if the forger 
died in June 1851 it can scarcely have been his death 
that caused Charles Johns’s departure from Kirby 
Street. 
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forgeries were too skilled to be the handiwork of any one but an experienced profes- 
sional, and such a belief might have been unfounded — but it is more likely than not that 
he did exist and there is in fact evidence connecting one particular engraver with these 
forgeries. 

The individual in question is William Joseph Taylor (1802-85), a prolific medallist, 
die-sinker, and engraver at work in London from 1829 onwards. 1 Taylor is known to 
have been involved in enterprises of a kind that respectable numismatists would frown 
on and there would be no particular objection to positing him as Emery’s accomplice 
if the evidence connecting him with the Emery forgeries were to prove at all convincing. 
The links between him and the forgeries are two. One is a provenance. There are today 
in the possession of Messrs. Baldwin three of the dies used in the production of Emery 
forgeries and it is known that these were among a number of dies acquired by the late 
Dr. Stanley Bousfield from Taylor’s workshop. 2 The other link is a coin. One of the 
forgeries seen in a London shop- window in 1849 and associated by the Numismatic 
Chronicle with Emery was a copy of a medal struck by Pope Gregory XIII to celebrate 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. This is unexpected in the Emery context and it is 
distinctly possible that it was one of the ‘copies of the St. Bartholomew Medal’ in 
bronze or white metal which Taylor’s acquaintance James Henry later stated ‘were 
about 1850, made for the late Mr. Peter Whelan, coin dealer, by the late W. J. Taylor, 
medallist, of Little Queen Street, Holborn’. 3 If it was one of these copies a reasonable 
explanation for its presence in a group of forgeries associated with Emery could be that 
Taylor and Emery had some professional connection. But caution is advisable. It is 
known that Taylor had a consuming interest in the techniques of die-sinking and that 
he was in the habit of acquiring old dies for a variety of professional purposes. He 
might well have obtained Emery dies in some quite innocent way. It is also possible to 
conceive innocent ways in which a Taylor St. Bartholomew medal could have fetched 
up alongside Emery forgeries. It should be noted, that, in conversation with Henry, 
Taylor maintained that his St. Bartholomew medals were not intended as forgeries and 
were deliberately made a little larger than the original medal from which they were 
copied; 4 Taylor may have had his tongue in his cheek when he said this, for the medals 
are in other respects exact reproductions and would have deceived all but the most 
expert eye, but it is at least evident that he was prepared to have his connection with 
these medals put on record. 5 The mention of Peter Whelan as the dealer for whom the 
medals were produced introduces a new name to the discussion — could Whelan have 
been the proprietor of the shop where the St. Bartholomew medal and Emery forgeries 
were on display in 1849? — but does not make the position any clearer. 6 


1 There is a biographical note on Taylor in Forrer, 
op. cit., vol. vi, p. 41. See also R. N. P. Hawkins, 
Dictionary of Makers of British Nineteenth Century 
Metallic Tickets and Checks pt. 3, ‘ Makers in the 
London Area', SCMB 1968, pp. 247-9; and C. 

Wilson Peck, English Copper, Tin and Bronze Coins 
in the British Museum 1558-1958, London, 1960, 
pp. 221-6, 612-14. 

3 Information given to Mr. C. E. Blunt by the late 
Mr. A. H. F. Baldwin. 

3 Numismatic Magazine, v (1890), p. 47. 

4 Ibid., loc. cit. 


5 Peck, op. cit., p. 614, quotes a letter from Henry 
to R. A. Hoblyn dated 3 Oct. 1887 in which Henry 
gives an account of his connection with Taylor and 
some useful information on Taylor’s operations. In 
it Henry refers to Taylor’s ‘great delight in showing 
me the making of dies, medals, etc.’, and notes that 
Taylor ‘was however a very curious old gentleman in 
many things and I soon found that it was not wise 
to question any statement he made, but to let it pass 
and believe it or not as one pleased'. 

6 Peck, op. cit., p. 256, notes another connection 
between Taylor and Whelan. 
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Before leaving the subject of Emery’s engraver it is appropriate to say something about 
the relationship of engraver and employer. The passages cited show that contemporaries 
saw the primary responsibility for the manufacture of the forgeries as being Emery’s and 
that it was the practice of numismatists to attach Emery’s name to them. What may not 
be realized is that this runs contrary to normal numismatic usage. In no other case is a 
series of forgeries known by the name of its instigator rather than by the name of the 
man who cut the false dies. Obviously one could explain the departure from the norm in 
this case merely by the fact that no one knew the engraver’s name or knew for certain that 
he existed. A more sophisticated explanation is also possible. A feature of Emery forgeries 
which will emerge in a moment is the degree of imagination shown in their conception 
and production — it was no ordinary forger who carried off a vulgar joke at the expense 
of his contemporaries by producing coins of King Ecgberht of Wessex by a moneyer 
Wulgar otherwise unknown; concocted a coin that Richard I might have struck at the 
mint of Ascalon when on the Third Crusade (evidently realizing that English coins of 
Richard I’s reign with Richard’s name would not go down readily with collectors); 
or struck a convincing coin in the Scottish series from a Francis and Mary obverse die 
dated 1558 and a Mary reverse dated 1561 by the simple expedient of so positioning the 
blank that the date 1561 was not reproduced 1 — and there is at least one reason for 
supposing that it was Emery and not his engraver who possessed this imagination. 
Scottish numismatists will discern it more rapidly than others. The fact that the forgeries 
associable with Emery include a substantial number of forgeries of coins of Mary 
Queen of Scots and her husbands must surely reflect Emery’s awareness that Mary’s 
principal engraver was the Frenchman Nicholas Emery and be an indication that he 
took a personal interest in the choice of types to be produced. It may then not be wholly 
unjust if the principal credit for the forgeries continues to be given to Emery rather than 
to his engraver (if, of course, such an engraver existed). 

A study of the forgeries themselves prompts other reflections. It will be seen from the 
catalogue of Emery material that follows at the end of the paper that Emery forgeries 
have represented a very considerable threat to student as well as collector from the time 
that they came on the market down to the present day. Their importance has stemmed 
in part from this quality of imagination just noted; in part from their number and the 
range of numismatic territory that they cover; and in part from their sheer technical 
excellence. They start with the advantage that they are in general of respectable fabric, 
weight, and metallic content; those which are not are mostly jeux d' esprit by their 
manufacturer which he cannot have supposed would ever be accepted as genuine (e.g. 
strikings in white metal of ryals of Mary). Advances in numismatic knowledge since 
the 1840s have done something to neutralize this advantage, if only by demonstrating 
that certain combinations of obverse and reverse types thought feasible in Emery’s 
day are in practice impossible or implausible, but they have not wholly swept it aside; 
it remains the case that Emery forgeries cannot be recognized from any technical failing 
common to all and it is always necessary to look carefully at details of style and lettering 
on any individual coin before it can be added to the Emery canon. Identification of 
these forgeries has in consequence been a long and toilsome business and has not yet 
been completed. Numismatists can judge the threat that they currently present from a 
list of those that have been treated as genuine in catalogues of coin sales or in other 

1 These are the forgeries numbered 5, 58, and 96 in the catalogue given below, pp. 153-70. 
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publications during the last thirty years but have since been recognized as the work of 
Emery’s mint. Of those listed only the coins of Alfred have actually been condemned in 
print : x 

Ecgberht. Cross/cross crosslet. Moneyer Wulgar. 

(a) Lockett 2689 ex Grantley 972 ex Lawrence. 

(b) Glasgow Sylloge 531 ex Coats ex Wigan. 

(c) Copenhagen Sylloge 653 ex Montagu 465 ex Brice ex Bergne 132. 

JEthelwulf. Bust/cross and wedges. Moneyer Osmund. 

Cambridge Sylloge 527 ex Young ex P. W. Carlyon-Britton 323 ex Young (1881) 1 1 ex Wigan. 
;Llfred. Lunette type. Moneyer Oeamer. 

Lockett 487 ex Wilcox 12 ex Murdoch 87. 

/Elfred. Lunette type. Moneyer Osric. 

Grantley 997 ex Lawrence. 

Alfred. Lunette type. Moneyer Tata. 

Grantley 996. 

Harthacnut. Jewel Cross type. Moneyer Brunnan on Lund. 

Ryan 841 ex Collector (1928) 247, stated to have been ‘found in Romney Marsh in 1846’. 
Harthacnut. Jewel Cross type. Moneyer Lrithi on Stenice. 

( a ) Specimen ill. BNJ xxviii (1955-7), pi. xxi, no. 45. 

( b ) SCMB Jan. 1960 no. 4350 (cut halfpenny). 

William I. Profile bust/PAXS type mule. Moneyer Esbrn on Serbri. SNC Oct. 1970, no. 11234. 

Henry I. Pellets on Quatrefoil type. Moneyer Cristret on Ces. 

Lockett 2929 ex Wilcox 96 ex Murdoch 220. 

Robert de Stuteville. Horseman/ornamental design. 

Drabble 733. 

Stephen and Matilda. Standing figures/ornamental design. 

Norweb Sylloge 314 ex Ryan 932 ex Bliss 186 ex Maynard 19. 

It should also be noted that three Emery forgeries are illustrated on the plates of 
Brooke’s English Coins : 2 

Ecgberht. Bust/cross and wedges. Brooke pi. xi, no. 6. B.M.A. 401 ex Evans ex Montagu (1888) 29. 
Mary. Penny, rose type. Brooke, pi. xli, no. 3. B.M. ex Montagu (1896) 13 ex Brice. 

Mary. Half-groat. Brooke, pi. xli, no. 7. B.M. ex Evans. 

It is clear from these figures that Emery forgeries achieved a very wide circulation 
and that there should be a number of further specimens still to be condemned. The 
information brought together in this paper should do something to speed up the process 
of identification. 

Emery’s importance as a forger can also be judged from estimates of the likely scale 
of his original operations which can be formed on the basis of the material now collected. 
The range of his operations can at least be stated with some precision. Emery forgeries 
exist of coins of the following English kings and queens : Ecgberht, /Ethelwulf, zEthelbald, 
iElfred, Eadwig, Harthacnut, Harold II, William I, William II, Henry I, Stephen, 
Matilda, Richard I, and perhaps also Henry II ; Henry VIII, Edward VI, Mary, Philip 
and Mary, Elizabeth. To these can be added forgeries of an archiepiscopal coin struck 
in the reign of zElfred, of baronial coins struck in the reign of Stephen, and of a coin 
of Eleanor of Aquitaine. In the Scottish series Emery produced a reverse die at least for a 
coin of David of Scotland corresponding in date to those of Stephen and Matilda, and 
otherwise there are Emery forgeries of coins of Francis and Mary, Mary, Mary and 

1 Blunt and Thompson, op. cit., pp. 21-2. 

2 All three coins have now been transferred to the B.M. forgery collection. 
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Darnley, and perhaps also James V, corresponding in date to those of the English 
Tudor rulers. In the Irish series there are forgeries of coins of Mary corresponding to 
those of the English coins of Mary. Otherwise the only Emery forgeries known or 
mentioned are those of coins of Carausius and Allectus, likely to have been struck 
because Emery considered Carausius and Allectus rulers of Britain rather than Roman 
emperors; those of Otho and the Caliph Omar; the Jane Grey medal, which belongs 
conceptually with the forgeries of English Tudor coins; and the St. Bartholomew medal, 
which might either be considered as parallel to the English Tudor forgeries or dismissed 
as not being by Emery at all. It emerges from this survey that Emery’s operations were 
essentially confined to the manufacture of coins of three particular historical periods — 
Anglo-Saxon, Norman, and Tudor — and that there were other periods — Plantagenet, 
Stuart — which he deliberately eschewed. It is particularly clear that he did not produce 
forgeries of coins struck by English kings from Henry III to Richard III . 1 His operations 
were, however, extremely extensive in the periods that they covered and it is more of a 
testimony to his strength of purpose than a sign of his limited importance that his 
forgeries fall into these convenient groupings. To be noted in passing is the fact that the 
frontiers of his production are a little obscure in the Anglo-Saxon period. Here there are, 
on the one hand, well-defined groups of forgeries of coins of kings of Wessex from 
Ecgberht to Alfred and a coin of Harold II which ties in with those of William I and 
II but, on the other hand, some apparently isolated coins of Eadwig and Harthacnut. 
There is perhaps a possibility that there are additions to be made to the Emery canon 
which would plug gaps in the series, and it should be said that there are candidates for 
the honour: false coins of Offa of Mercia and Archbishop Iaenberht of Canterbury 
condemned by Blunt and Thompson but not explicitly associated by them with their 
‘highly-skilled’ forger , 2 and, more doubtfully and more interestingly, a round half- 
penny of Edward the Confessor recently accepted as genuine by Mr. C. S. S. Lyon but 
customarily regarded as false . 3 None of these are so clearly by Emery that they can at the 
moment be included in a catalogue of his work. 

It is more difficult to estimate the number of coins that were struck at Emery’s mint. 
It does not seem that more than a dozen coins were as a rule struck from any one 
combination of a pair of dies or state of a pair of dies ; there are a few exceptions — 
there are a total of eleven coins from one particular pair of dies in the forgery cabinets 
of Messrs. Baldwin and the British Museum alone — and allowance must be made for the 
fact that forgeries of coins too common to be illustrated in sale catalogues are doubtless 
much more numerous than the catalogue of material given here indicates, but there are 


1 Not only are no such forgeries included in the 
contemporary lists of Emery material but there 
are no forgeries conceivably attributable to Emery 
among those of this period published in Lawrence’s 
articles on forgeries. 

2 Blunt and Thompson, op. cit., p. 23. These coins 
appeared on the market in the second half of the 
1 9th century and are of very respectable workmanship, 
but have not quite the finish of a normal Emery 
forgery and may be of baser metal. The coin of 
Archbishop Iaenberht illustrated Brooke, English 
Coins, pi. iii, no. 1 5, is a forgery of this character. 

3 C. S. S. Lyon, ‘A Round Halfpenny of Edward 


the Confessor’, BNJ xxxiv (1 965), pp. 42-5, publishing 
a ‘halfpenny’ of Sovereign/Eagles type, Chester mint, 
moneyer Brunninc. Another specimen came to light 
shortly afterwards. Coins of this description had 
circulated during the nineteenth century and seem 
at that time to have been considered false. Lot 15 
of the James sale (Solheby, 13-14 Apr. 1848) con- 
sisted of ‘Edward the Confessor, rev. his Arms, four 
Martlets, struck at Worcester, tegepine on pigr, 
very fine; and a small Coin of the same type, apparently 
intended for a Halfpenny, very curious', and was 
purchased by the dealer Edwards for £0. 13s\ 
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also exceptions in the other direction — it hardly seems likely that there were ever as 
many as a dozen examples of the Emery forgery of a coin of Bishop Henry of Blois — - 
and it should be borne in mind that Emery’s production at any one time would have 
depended on the supply of silver or other metal at his disposal. It might not be un- 
reasonable to suppose that the total number of coins produced was somewhere in the 
region of 500-750 and the total number in existence today — allowing for the destruction 
of a number when recognized as false and allowing for other catastrophes — might be in 
the region of 300 or 400. 

It remains to place these forgeries against their historical background. Viewed as 
forgeries they have a proper claim to a position in numismatists’ esteem not far removed 
from that accorded to the struck forgeries produced by the continental masters Karl- 
Wilhelm Becker (1772-1830) and Luigi Cigoi (181 1-75). 1 Viewed in the context of other 
forgeries of English coins their predominance is absolute; it is notable that although 
they are surpassed in technical perfection by more recent forgeries they remain in many 
ways more convincing as coins than these competitors, in part because of their ex- 
cellent fabric and execution but in the main because their designs possess a certain native 
brio which numismatists tend to hail as characteristic of medieval engravers. Yet it is 
not their position in the history of forgeries that the present writer wishes at this moment 
to emphasize. It is indeed rather counter-productive to stick these forgeries away in a 
numismatic Valhalla (or Chamber of Horrors?) alongside those of Becker and Cigoi. 
For their proper historical background is not the history of coin-forgery in the nineteenth 
century but the history of numismatics in this country in the period immediately pre- 
ceding their manufacture. The years from 1835 to 1841 were a period of dramatic 
advance in numismatic knowledge and in the organization of numismatic research. 
They saw the foundation of the Numismatic Society of London ; the launching of the 
Numismatic Chronicle ; the publication of Edward Hawkins’s Silver Coins of England 
and John Lindsay’s Coinage of Ireland and Coinage of the Heptarchy, all of which were 
standard and seminal works ; the discovery of the great Cuerdale hoard ; and a variety 
of other substantial developments. 

It is only in the context of these developments that the Emery operations are explicable. 
They represent one man’s constructive reaction to a situation in which collectors’ number, 
demands, and numismatic knowledge were all increasing very rapidly and there was for 
the first time both a mass market for medieval coins on which a supply of forgeries 
could safely be unloaded and a public sophisticated enough to pay substantial amounts 
for coins with particular types, legends, and mint-marks instead of just buying one 
coin of any given king. The output of the Emery mint was exactly calculated to meet 
the demands of the moment, even to the extent of offering the collector, as Lawrence 
observed long ago, 2 examples of the specific coins illustrated in the plates of Hawkins’s 
book, and it is not altogether fanciful to feel that Emery forgeries today are as good an 
evocation of the spirit of the period as any written record. Emery forgeries of mules 
between types of William I and II are certainly the very coins which would have been 


1 Becker specialized in the forgery of Greek and 
Roman coins, and his career has been surveyed at 
length by (Sir) G. F. Hill, Becker the Counterfeiter, 
pt. i (London, 1924), 72 pp. + 8 pi.; pt. ii (London, 

1925), 39 pp. + ll pi. Cigoi was a forger of Roman 


and Italian coins and has recently been the subject of 
a monograph by L. Brunetti, Opus Monetale Cigoi 
(Trieste, 1966), 158 pp. + 14 pi. 

2 NC 1899, pp. 248-9. 
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attractive to the great collectors of the 1840s, and in handling them the numismatist can 
perhaps recapture some of the excitement felt by a Cuff, a Dymock, or a Durrant when 
they came across some such piece in the recesses of Till or Cureton’s stock. 1 


PROVISIONAL CATALOGUE OF EMERY MATERIAL 


Introductory Note 

The primary source for this catalogue has been the collection of forgeries of British coins in the British 
Museum. Its evidence is of great value since it contains both a run of the forgeries of Tudor coins 
associated with Emery in the nineteenth century and the bulk of the material discussed by Lawrence 
in his papers on the series. It should, however, be noted that its value is to some extent diminished by 
the fact that it was not normal Museum practice until the 1950s that accessions to the forgery collection 
should be registered. As a result the Museum has no record of the circumstances in which many of the 
coins were acquired, and the coins themselves are often inadequately ticketed or not ticketed at all. 
This is an unfortunate situation and it has not been improved by the passage of time and coins’ 
natural tendency to get moved from the tickets on which they were at first placed. It would be a 
considerable service to the numismatic public if a member of the staff of the Department of Coins 
and Medals could go through the collection and systematically ticket and weigh its contents. 

Its evidence has been supplemented in a number of ways. It has been possible to trace many speci- 
mens of Emery forgeries through illustrations or descriptions in catalogues of coin sales and articles 
on the coinages of particular rulers. Sources of this kind have been particularly valuable for the 
forgeries of Anglo-Saxon and Norman coins and distinctly less valuable for the forgeries of Tudor coins ; 
the latter circulated just as widely in the sale room but are not traceable through illustrations because 
the coins which they pretended to be were not sufficiently rare to deserve illustration, and are not 
traceable when not illustrated because they tend to differ from their genuine counterparts in work- 
manship rather than in details of design and legend. This has had an unbalancing effect on the catalogue, 
and it is not to be supposed that the number of specimens of forgeries of coins of Mary and of Philip 
and Mary listed is a reliable indication of the number struck. It is necessary to make the further caveat 
that pieces listed in the catalogue as separate examples of one given forgery may in fact be the same 
example of that forgery under different guises; provenances of these pieces have not been recorded 
with any great care and a specimen now without a history might well have passed through the sale 
room on a number of occasions in the past. 

The varieties of Emery forgeries listed number a little over 100. The number of pairs of false dies 
involved is probably very much less. The die-links actually noted in the catalogue give only the barest 
indication of the extent to which these forgeries are interconnected. Forgeries of apparently dissimilar 
types share details of design and legend in the most surprising ways ; the forgeries of coins of Ecgberht 
of Wessex which head the list carry a variety of obverse and reverse designs and legends but are evidently 
technically connected because on all of them the reverse legend ends with the word moneta set out in a 
particular way and followed by a curved line in the air where an alteration has been made in the design. 
The reader will find detailed analyses of these ‘partial’ die-links in the papers by Lawrence and by 
Blunt and Thompson cited; they are not taken account of here partly for the sake of clarity and partly 
because it is not in all cases certain whether ‘partial’ die-links are due to tooling at Emery’s mint of one 
pair of dies to produce several dissimilar forgeries or whether they are in fact due to the use at the 
mint of a number of common punches in the manufacture of a number of separate dies. In the present 
catalogue the only forgeries described as sharing an obverse or reverse die are those that are struck 
from one and the same state of a die and those that are struck from states of a die so similar that it is 
certain that only one die is involved. 


1 A number of scholars have given me information 
and advice on aspects of Emery’s work. I am par- 
ticularly indebted to Mr. C. E. Blunt who has given 
me the benefit of his very considerable knowledge of 
coin forgery and of nineteenth-century numismatics 
and numismatists and has allowed me to incorporate 
in this paper a number of discoveries of his own. I 


am also indebled for assistance on various points to 
Mr. M. Dolley; Dr. J. P. C. Kent; Miss M. M. 
Archibald; Mrs. Joan Murray; and Mr. R. N. P. 
Hawkins; and to Mr. Peter Mitchell for allowing me 
to study the Emery forgeries in the possession of 
Messrs. A. H. Baldwin and Sons. 
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The reader should also refer to the papers by Lawrence for information on overstrikes. Recognition 
of overstrikes was one of Lawrence’s particular fortes and he was able to demonstrate that a number 
of the forgeries of Norman coins were struck over Tealby or Short Cross originals. Mr. Ian Stewart 
has recently pointed out that an Emery forgery of a coin of Richard I (below, p. 1 64) is overstruck on a 
milled silver coin of Carl Wilhelm Ferdinand of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel; there are as yet no other 
additions to Lawrence’s canon. 

1. Ecgberht. Penny. Monogram type. Moneyer Aenred. 

Obv. +ecgbearht rex. Head r. Legend begins below head. 

Rev. + aenred moneta. ecbor monogram. 

(a) SNC Nov.-Dee. 1922 no. 11956 (ill.) ex Thorburn (1918) 45 (ill.) ex Montagu (1895) 455 ex Brice ex 
Young (1881) 8. 

0 b ) O’Hagan (1907) 315 (ill.). 

(c) SNC Nov.-Dee. 1922 no. 11957. 

Condemned by Blunt and Thompson, op. cit., p. 21. 

2. Ecgberht. Penny. Monogram type. Moneyer Biosel. 

Obv. +ecgbeorht rex. Head r. Legend begins below head. 

Rev. + biosel moneta. ecbor monogram. 

(a) Glasgow Sylloge 532 (ill.) ex Coats ex Yorke Moore (1879) 57. Weight 211 gr. Axis f 

( b ) SNC Aug. 1928 no. 80229 (ill.). 

(c) SNC Apr. 1927 no. 66955 ex Braun (1925) 52 (ill.) ex Astronomer (1906) 136 (ill.) ex Montagu (1895) 
454 (ill.). Weight given Braun cat. 20-2 gr. 

(i d ) Dawnay (1922) 19 (ill.) ex Richardson (1895) 29 ex Montagu (1888) 28 ex Bergne (1873) 129 ex Mur- 
chison (1866) 143 ex Addison (1855) 21. 

( e ) (probably these dies) Gentleman (1885) 10 ex Wigan. 

Condemned by Blunt and Thompson, op. cit., p. 21. 

3. Ecgberht. Penny. Monogram type. Moneyer Swene. 

Obv. Same obverse die as 1. 

Rev. +svene moneta. ecbor monogram. 

(а) B.M. 1915-5-7 ex Evans. Weight 19-3 gr. Axis<— [PI. T. 3] 

(б) Seen Baldwin 1955 ex Murdoch (1903) 62 ex Nunn (1896) 72 ex Marsham (1888) 129 ex Wrighton 
(1874)49. 

Condemned by Blunt and Thompson, op. cit., p. 21. ( b ) is illustrated BNJ xxviii (1955-7), pi. i 
no. 5. 

4. Ecgberht. Penny. Monogram type. Moneyer Tidem. 

Obv. +ecgbear/ht rex. Bust r. Legend begins above bust. 

Rev. -f - tidem moneta. ecbor monogram. 

(a) Seen Baldwin 1955. 

( b ) SNC Apr. 1927 no. 66951 ex Bascom (1914) 53 (ill.). Weight given Bascom cat. 22-5 gr. 

Condemned by Blunt and Thompson, op. cit., p. 21. (a) is illustrated BNJ xxviii (1955-7), pi. i 
no. 6. 

5. Ecgberht. Penny. Cross/Cross Crosslet type. Moneyer Wulgar. 

Obv. +HECBEARHT REX. CrOSS. 

Rev. +pvlgar moneta. Cross crosslet. 

(a) Glasgow Sylloge 531 (ill.) ex Coats ex Wigan. Weight 15-8 gr. Axis j 

( b ) Copenhagen Sylloge 653 (ill.) ex Montagu (1895) 465 ex Brice ex Bergne (1873) 132. Weight 19-4 gr. 
Axis | 

(c) Lockett (1958) 2689 (ill.) ex Grantley (1944) 972 (ill.) ex Lawrence. Weight given Lockett cat. 21 gr. 
(rf) Standly (1845) 50. 

Not previously condemned. Illustrated as genuine BNJ xxviii (1955-7), pi. xxvii no. 5. 
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6. Ecgberht. Penny. Head/Cross and Wedges type. Moneyer Osmund. 

Obv. +hecbearht rex. Head r. 

Rev. +osmvnd moneta. Cross with wedges in angles. 

(a) Cambridge Sylloge 991 (ill.) ex Henderson ex Montagu (1895) 463 ex Brice ex Bergne (1873) 130 ex 
Martin (1859) 3. Weight 18-0 gr. Axis j 

( b ) B.M.A. 401 ex Evans ex Messrs. Spink 1889 presumably = Montagu (1888) 29 (purchased by Spink). 
Weight 19-9 gr. Axis ], [PI. I. 6] 

(c) Blunt ex Lawrence. Weight 19-75 gr. Axis [ 

(d) Seen Baldwin 1955. 

(e) P. W. Carlyon-Britton (1918) 1634a. 

Condemned by P. Grierson, Sylloge of Coins of the British Isles, Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, 
pt. i, Ancient British and Anglo-Saxon Coins, 1958, facing pi. xxxii. 

7. iEthelwulf. Penny. Bust/Cross and Wedges type. Moneyer Osmund. 

Obv. +EDELWLF rex. Bust r. 

Rev. Same reverse die as 6. 

(a) Cambridge Sylloge 527 (ill.) ex Young ex P. W. Carlyon-Britton (1913) 323 ex Young (1881) 11 ex 
Wigan. Weight 20-9 gr. Axis l 

Not previously condemned. 

8. TEthclwulf. Penny. Name on Cross type. Moneyer Torhtulf. 

Obv. +AEDELWLF REX. Bust r. 

Rev. +torht/vlf mo/neta on limbs of cross. 

(a) Seen Baldwin 1970 ex Lawrence ex Doulton. Weight 20-5 gr. Axis \ [PI. I. 8] 

( b ) Montagu (1895) 484 ex Brice. 

Condemned by Blunt and Thompson, op. cit., pp. 20-1 ; cf. L. A. Lawrence, N.C 1893, pi. iv and 
BNJ ii (1905), pp. 407-9 and pi. ii no. 51. 

9. /Ethclwulf. Penny. Bust/(invented reverse) dorobernia civi. 

Obv. Same obverse die as 8. 

Rev. + +/doro/bern/ia civi/. + . in five lines across field. 

(a) Shown Ashmolean Museum 1955. Weight 24-7 gr. Axis not noted. 

Condemned by Blunt and Thompson, op. cit., pp. 20-1. (a) is illustrated BNJ xxviii (1955-7), pi. i 
no. 3. 

10. /Ethelbald. Penny. Name on Cross type. Moneyer Torhtulf. 

Obv. Same obverse die as 8 and 9, aedelvvlf altered to aedelbald. 

Rev. Same reverse die as 8. 

(a) Seen Baldwin 1970 ex Lawrence. Weight 191 gr. Axis \ [PI. I. 10] 

{b) Montagu (1895) 498 (ill.) ex Brice ex Webster. Weight 19-7 gr. 

(c) Montagu (1888) 31 ex Joseph Gibbs. Weight 18-0 gr. 

(d) Seen Spink c. 1893. Weight 19-8 gr. 

Condemned by Blunt and Thompson, op. cit., pp. 20-1 ; cf. Lawrence, NC 1887, pp. 136-8; NC 
1893, pp. 40-5 and pi. iv; and BNJ ii (1905), pp. 407-9 and pi. ii no. 52. 

1 1 . Abp. ./Ethe(l)red of Canterbury. Intended denomination uncertain. Name in two lines /dorobernia 
civi, invented type. 

Obv. edered/archiepi in two lines across field. 

Rev. Same reverse die as 9. 

(a) B.M. presented Blunt 1955 ex P. W. Carlyon-Britton (withheld from sale). Weight 61 0 gr. Axis f 
[PI. I. 11] 

Condemned by Blunt and Thompson, op. cit., p. 21 . (a) is illustrated BNJ xxviii (1955-7), pi. i no. 4. 
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12. vElfred. Penny. Lunette type. Moneyer Lude. 

Obv. AELFRED REX+. Bust r. 

Rev. lv. de/mon/eta, mon and eta in whole lunettes. 

(a) B.M. presented Banks 1965 ex Ebsworth ex Arnold ex SNC Sept.-Oct. 1925 no. 44031 ex Bruun (1925) 
59 ex Gentleman (1903) 346. Weight 18-7 gr. Axis f 
(. b ) SNC Apr. 1927 no. 66999 (ill.). 

(c) Wilcox (1908) 8 ex Murdoch (1903) 85 ex Montagu (1895) 553. 

(, d ) Nunn (1896) 81 ex Montagu (1888) 35 ex Brice. 

(e) Seen by Roach Smith in Sandwich 1873 (cf. letter from C.R.S. to Evans 19 Nov. 1873 enclosing cast, 
Evans MSS., Ashmolean Museum). 

Condemned by Blunt and Thompson, op. cit., pp. 21-2. 

13. Alfred. Penny. Lunette type. Moneyer Oeamer. 

Obv. +aelrred :/re+. Bust r. 

Rev. oeamer/. - . mon.'. /yeta'.', mon and eta in whole lunettes. 

(a) Seen Baldwin 1955. 

(b) Lockett (1955) 487 (ill.) ex Wilcox (1908) 12 ex Murdoch (1903) 87. 

(c) James, etc. (1896) 339. 

A specimen of 13 was passed Sotheby 3-5 May 1844 lot 353, but examples circulated until con- 
demned by Blunt and Thompson, op. cit., pp. 21—2. (a) is illustrated BNJ xxviii (1955-7), pi. i no. 8. 

14. Alfred. Penny. Lunette type. Moneyer Osric. 

Obv. AELFRED REX. Bust r. 

Rev. -b osric'. -/.'.mon. eta'.", mon and eta in whole lunettes. 

(a) B.M. presented Hooper 1955 ex Grantley (1944) 997 (ill.) ex Lawrence. Weight 18-8 gr. Axis f 

(b) SNC Nov.-Dee. 1923 no. 25266 (ill.) = SNC Nov.-Dee. 1922 no. 11969 (ill.) 

(c) SNC May-June 1920 no. 81340 ex ? Reynolds (1914) 46 (ill.) ex Murdoch (1903) 86 ex ? Montagu 
(1895) 552 ex Brice ex Yorke Moore (1879) 71. Weight noted Reynolds cat. 17-5 gr. 

( d ) Crowther (1904) 19 (ill.) ex Marsham (1888) 143. 

(e) Montagu (1888) 36. 

(/) Christmas (1864) 177. 

Condemned by Blunt and Thompson, op. cit., pp. 21-2. 


15. TElfred. Penny. Lunette type. Moneyer Tata. 

Obv. elfered m-x+. Bust r. 

Rev. +tata:/. - .mon. - ./yeta - . - , mon and eta in whole lunettes. 

(a) Cambridge Sylloge 992 (ill.) ex Henderson ex Murdoch (1903) 83 ex Montagu (1895) 548 ex Shorthouse 
(1886) 94 ex Shepherd (1885) 69. Weight 17-9 gr. Axis f 

(b) Glasgow Sylloge 1237 (ill.) ex Coats ex Yorke Moore (1879) 70. Weight 15-4 gr. Axis f 

(c) Grantley (1944) 996 (ill.). 

(d) SNC May-June 1920 no. 81341 ex Nunn (1896) 80 ex Cotton (1889) 15 ex Montagu (1888) 37 ex Brice. 

(e) Murdoch (1903) 84 ex Richardson (1895) 33 ex Marsham (1888) 144. 

Condemned by Blunt and Thompson, op. cit., p. 22. 

1 6. Eadwig. Penny. Bust/Circumscription type. Mint London, moneyer Athulf. 

Obv. + eadwig rex. Bust r. 

Rev. +ADVLF MONETA LVND. CrOSS. 

( a ) B.M. presented Lawrence 1929 ex Grantley ex Murdoch (1903) 124 (ill.) ex Montagu (1895) 697 (ill.) 
ex Brice. Weight 20- 1 gr. Axis f 

Condemned by Blunt and Thompson, op. cit., p. 23; cf. BNJ iii (1906), p. 375 (exhibition by 
Lawrence of a forgery of a penny of Eadwig with bust, gift of Lady Buckley); further information 
on tickets under B.M. specimen. 
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17. Eadwig. Penny. Bust/Circumscription type. Mint London, moneyer Aired. 

Obv. Same obverse die as 16. 

Rev. Same reverse die as 16, advlf altered to alred. 

(a) Seen Baldwin 1955. 

Condemned by Blunt and Thompson, op. cit., p. 23. (a) is illustrated BNJ xxviii (1955-7), pi. i 
no. 11. 

18. Harthacnut. Penny. Jewel Cross type. Mint London, moneyer Brunnan. 

Obv. -f- hard a/cn vt re. Bust r. 

Rev. +brvnhan on lvnd. Jewel Cross. 

(a) Ryan (1952) 841 (ill.) ex Collector (1928) 247, there described as ‘found in Romney Marsh in 1846’ (sic). 

Not previously condemned. Mr. C. E. Blunt drew my attention to the die-link between this piece 
and the next. 

19. Harthacnut. Penny. Jewel Cross type. Mint Steyning, moneyer Frithi = Frithiwine. 

Obv. Same obverse die as 18. 

Rev. + FRIDI ON STENICE. 

(a) B.M. 1947 12-4-2 presented Simon ex Montagu (1896) 105 (ill., but passed). Weight 22-3 gr. Axis f 
[Pi. I. 19] 

( b ) Specimen illustrated BNJ xxviii (1955-7), pi. xxi no. 45 as genuine. 

(c) (Cut halfpenny) SCMB 1960 no. 4350 (ill.). 

A specimen of 19 was passed Sotheby 3-5 May 1844 lot 354, and the Montagu specimen was also 
seen to be false; but the dies have not been formally condemned before and coins struck from them 
have continued to circulate. 

20. Harold II. Penny, pax type. Mint Lewes, moneyer Leofiiild. 

Obv. + HAROLD REX ANG. Bust 1. 

Rev. + leofiiild om lepe: pax across field. 

(а) B.M. no provenance. Weight 20-5 gr. Axis f [PI. I. 20] 

(б) (Broken) L. A. Lawrence ‘obtained in the early days of my collecting’ (ill. NC 1897, pi. x no. 1 and 
BNJ ii (1905), pi. iii no. 76). 

(c) Specimen illustrated BNJ iii (1906), pi. ii no. 26. 

Condemned by L. A. Lawrence, NC 1897, pp. 226-7. 

21. William I. Penny. Profile-Cross and trefoils/(Harold II) pax type mule. Mint Lewes, moneyer 
Leofiiild. 

Obv. +pillelm rex. Bust r. with sceptre. 

Rev. Same reverse die as 20. 

(a) B.M. ex Murdoch (1903) 194 (passed) ex Montagu (1896) 224 ex Addington. Weight 19-5 gr. Axis f 
[PI. I. 21] 

Condemned by L. A. Lawrence, NC 1897, pp. 227-8; see also H. Montagu, NC 1884, pp. 59-65, 
with woodcut, (a) is illustrated NC 1897, pi. x no. 2, and BNJ iii (1906), pi. ii no. 27. 

22. William I. Penny. Profile/Cross and trefoils type. Mint Lewes, moneyer Leofiiild. 

Obv. Same obverse die as 21. 

Rev. +LEEFIHLD om lepe: Cross, trefoils in angles. 

(a) Murdoch (1903) 192 (passed) ex Montagu (1896) 220 ex Shorthouse (1886) 142. 

Condemned by L. A. Lawrence, NC 1897, p. 228. (a) is illustrated NC 1897, pi. x no. 3 and BNJ 
iii (1906), pi. ii no. 28. [An electrotype of ( a ) is illustrated Pi. I. 22], 
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23. William I. Penny. Profile-Cross and trefoils/PAXS type mule. Mint Lincoln, moneyer Liford. 

Obv. Same obverse die as 21. 

Rev. -f liford on linco. Cross, p, a, x, s in angles. 

(a) B.M. no provenance. Weight 21-1 gr. Axis f [PI. I. 23] 

(b) B.M. no provenance. Weight 22-3 gr. Axis f 

(c) Montagu (1896) 225 ex Brice ex Bergne (1873) 305 ex Cuff (1854) 688. 

Condemned by L. A. Lawrence, NC 1897, p. 228. (c) is illustrated NC 1897, pi. x no. 5 and BNJ 
iii (1906), pi. ii no. 30. 

24. William I. Penny. Profile-Cross and trefoils/PAXS type mule. Mint Salisbury, moneyer Esbrn. 

Obv. Same obverse die as 21. 

Rev. + esbrn on serbri. Cross, p, a, x, s in angles. 

(a) SNC Oct. 1970 no. 11234 (ill.). 

Not previously condemned. The coin was withdrawn from sale on recognition of the die-link with 
Emery forgeries. 

25. William I. Penny. Profile-Cross and trefoils/PAXS type mule. Mint Salisbury, moneyer Godwine. 
Obv. Same obverse die as 21. 

Rev. +godpine on sierbi. Cross, p, a, x, s in angles. 

(a) Specimen illustrated BNJ iii (1906), pi. ii no. 32. 

Condemned by L. A. Lawrence, BNJ iii (1906), facing pi. ii. 

26. William I. Penny. Profile-Cross and trefoils/PAXS type mule. Mint Winchester, moneyer Siword. 
Obv. Same obverse die as 21. 

Rev. +sipord on pince. Cross, P, a, x, s in angles. 

(a) Seen Baldwin 1970. Weight 21-2 gr. Axis f [PL I. 26] 

(b) Montagu (1896) 226 ex Addington, stated in Montagu cat. to be from ‘Beaworth find’ (sic). 

( c ) Bliss (not in sale) ex Webb (1894) 8 ex Neck ex Wigan. 

( d ) Rostron (1892) 9 ex Marsham (1888) 227. 

Condemned by L. A. Lawrence, NC 1897, p. 229. ( b ) is illustrated BNJ iii (1906), pi. ii no. 31 and 
(c) is illustrated NC 1897, pi. x no. 7. 

27. William II. Penny. (William II) Profile/(William I) Profile-Cross and trefoils type mule. Mint 
Lewes, moneyer Leefiiild. 

Obv. +pillelm rex. Bust r. with sword. 

Rev. Same reverse die as 22. 

(a) Murdoch (1903) 204 (passed) ex Montagu (1896) 248 ex Sotheby 10-13 Apr. 1889 lot 685 (from col- 
lection of Miss Williams). 

Condemned by L. A. Lawrence, NC 1897, p. 228. (a) is illustrated NC 1897, pi. x no. 4 and BNJ 
iii (1906), pi. ii no. 29. [An electrotype of (a) is illustrated PI. I. 27], 

28. William II. Penny. (William II) ProfiIe/(William I) paxs type mule. Mint Lincoln, moneyer Liford. 
Obv. 4-pillelm rex. Bust r. with sword (longer sword than on 27). 

Rev. Same reverse die as 23. 

( a ) B.M. ex Walters ex Montagu (1896) 249 ex Brice ex Bergne (1873) 304 ex Murchison (1864) 14. Weight 
22-2 gr. Axis f 

Condemned by L. A. Lawrence, NC 1897, p. 229. ( a ) is illustrated NC 1897, pi. x no. 6. 

29. William II. Penny. Profile/Cross in Quatrefoil type mule. Mint Chester, moneyer Lifdin. 

Obv. Same obverse die as 28. 

Rev. + lifdin on leste. Cross within quatrefoil. 

(a) Specimen illustrated BNJ iii (1906), pi. ii no. 33 = (presumably) Montagu (1896) 247 (not ill.) ex 
Shorthouse. 

Condemned by Lawrence, BNJ iii (1906), facing pi. ii. 
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30. William II. Penny. Cross Voided type. Mint Leicester, moneyer Godard. 

Not traced. Described Sotheby 3-5 May 1844 lot 355 as follows: 

William II, with stars, rather different to Ruding, Supp. pi. ii no. 1, moneyer's name godard . on . lehre, 
unpublished, fine, and very rare. 

31. William II. Penny. Cross Voided type. Mint Lewes, moneyer Leefiiild. 

Obv. 4-pillelm rex. Bust facing between two stars. 

Rev. + leefiiild om lepe. Voided cross pattee. 

(a) O’Hagan (1907) 417 ex Webb (not in sale). 

0 b ) C. R. Taylor (1874) 211. 

Condemned by L. A. Lawrence, NC 1897, pp. 229-30. (a) is illustrated NC 1897, pi. x no. 8. 

32. William II. Penny. Cross Voided type. Mint Chester, moneyer Lifdin. 

Obv. Same obverse die as 31. 

Rev. + lifdin on leste. Voided cross pattee. 

(£7) B.M. 1850 8-9-5 ex Bevan (1850) 32. Weight 21-3 gr. Axis j [PI. I. 32] 

(b) L. A. Lawrence (ill. NC 1897, pi. x no. 9 and BNJ iii (1906), pi. ii no. 34. 

(c) Montagu (1897) 92 (ill.). 

(rf) Gentleman (1885) 43. 

Condemned by L. A. Lawrence, NC 1897, p. 230. 

33. William II. Penny. Cross Voided type. Mint Malmesbury, moneyer Seword. 

Obv. Same obverse die as 31. 

Rev. +sepord on malme. Voided cross pattee. 

(a) W. T. Ready (ill. NC 1897, pi. x no. 11 and BNJ iii (1906), pi. ii no. 36) ex Nunn (1896) 215. 
Condemned by L. A. Lawrence, NC 1897, pp. 230-1. 

34. William II. Penny. Cross Voided type. Mint Malmesbury, moneyer Seword. 

Obv. Same obverse die as 31. 

Rev. + sepord on malme (larger lettering). Voided cross pattee. 

(a) Specimen illustrated BNJ iii (1906), pi. ii no. 35. 

Condemned by L. A. Lawrence, BNJ iii (1906), facing pi. ii. It is not possible to determine whether 
coins of this type and moneyer in contemporary sales — Murdoch (1 903) 207 (passed) and Montagu 
(1896) 269 ex Marsham (1888) 243 — were of variety 33 or variety 34. 

35. William II. Penny. Cross Voided type. Mint Winchester, moneyer Godard. 

Obv. Same obverse die as 31. 

Rev. + godard pinre. Voided cross pattee. 

(a) B.M. 1896 6-9-82 ex Montagu (1896) 264 ex Brice. Weight 20-7 gr. Axis j [PI. I. 35] 

(A) B.M. 1896 6-9-83 ex Montagu (1896) 270 ex Brice. Weight 2T3 gr. Axis j (Stars by head obliterated 
on this coin). 

(c) L. A. Lawrence (ill. NC 1897, pi. x no. 10 and BNJ iii (1906), pi. ii no. 37.) 

Condemned by L. A. Lawrence, NC 1897, p. 230. 

36. Henry I. Penny. Annulets type. Mint and moneyer not known. 

Included on authority Chaffers sale, Sotheby 9 Feb. 1857, lot 143, described as ‘Henry I, Bust, 
with two stars, as Ruding pi. I no. 15'. The reference is to a coin of Annulets type and it is to be 
noted that reference and description do not correspond. See forgery 57 below. 

37. Henry I. Penny. Star in Lozenge Fleury type. Mint (Northampton), moneyer Oswef. 

Obv. +henricvs r: Bust 1. with sceptre. 

Rev. + osvef . on . norha. Star in centre fleured lozenge. 

(a) Sir John Evans. 

Condemned by L. A. Lawrence, NC 1899, p. 244; cited BNJ iii (1906), p. 287. No illustration 
available. 
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38. Henry I. Penny. Star in Lozenge Fleury type. Mint Wallingford, moneyer Oswef. 

Obv. Same obverse die as 37. 

Rev. +osvef on pe. . .gl. Star in centre fleured lozenge. 

(a) B.M. no provenance. Weight 21-5 gr. Axis<- [PI. I. 38] 

(b) B.M. no provenance. Weight 19-2 gr. Axis*- 

(c) B.M. no provenance. Weight 20-3 gr. Axis<— 

(cl) B.M. presented T. Cannon Brooks 1947. Weight 17-9 gr. Axis<— 

(e) B.M. no provenance. Weight 21-6 gr. Axis / 

(/) B.M. no provenance. Weight 20-4 gr. Axis / 

(g) Seen Baldwin 1970. Weight 21-8 gr. Axis / 

(h) Seen Baldwin 1970. Weight 21-7 gr. Axis / 

(0 Seen Baldwin 1970. Weight 21-0 gr. Axis / 

O') Seen Baldwin 1970. Weight 20-7 gr. Axis / 

(k) Seen Baldwin 1970. Weight 17-1 gr. Axis / 

(/) Specimen illustrated BNJ iii (1906), pi. iii no. 53. 

(m) Webb (1894) 28 (passed) (ill. NC 1899, pi. xiv no. 5). 

(it) Murdoch (1903) 241 (passed) ex Boyne (1893) 1190 presumably ex Young (1881) 57 (purchased by 
Boyne) and ex Lady in the North (1873) 14 (purchased by Young). 

(o) (possibly these dies) Montagu (1 896) 300 ex Brice. 

(p) (possibly these dies) Montagu (1886) 56 b. 

(q) (possibly these dies) Lady in the North (1873) 15 ex Christmas (1864) 232. 

Condemned by Lawrence, NC 1899, p. 244, previously passed at Webb sale. 

39. Henry I. Penny. Star in Lozenge Fleury/Quadrilateral on Cross Fleury type mule. Mint (North- 
ampton), moneyer Oswef. 

Obv. Same obverse die as 37. 

Rev. +osvef.on.norha. Quadrilateral over cross fleury. 

(a) B.M. no provenance. Weight 20-0 gr. Axis<— 

(b) Webb (1894) 29 (passed) (ill. N.C 1899, pi. xiv no. 4 and BNJ iii (1906), pi. iii no. 54). 

Condemned by L. A. Lawrence, NC 1899, p. 244, previously passed at Webb sale. 

40. Henry I. Penny. Pellets on Quatrefoil type. Mint London, moneyer De . . . n. 

Obv. +henricvs re. Facing bust. 

Rev. +de. . ,n:on:lvn. Quatrefoil, star in centre, pellets on limbs. 

(a) B.M. 1899 2-4-22 pres. Bruun. Weight 23-0 gr. Axis f 

(b) Specimen illustrated BNJ iii (1906), pi. iii obv. 59 rev. 60. 

Condemned by L. A. Lawrence, BNJ iii (1906), p. 288. 

41. Henry I. Penny. Pellets on Quatrefoil type. Mint Chester, moneyer Cristret. 

Obv. Same obverse die as 40. 

Rev. + cristret: on :ces. Quatrefoil, star in centre, pellets on limbs. 

(a) Lockett (1958) 2929 (ill.) ex Wilcox (1908) 96 ex Murdoch (1903) 220. 

A specimen of 41 was passed Sotheby 3-5 May 1844 lot 357 but the type has not been condemned 
in print since. Lockett noted in his copy of the Wilcox catalogue (now in the British Museum) 
that Wilcox 96 was false. 

42. Henry I. Penny. Quadrilateral on Cross Fleury type. Mint (Northampton), moneyer Oswef. 

Obv. -f- henri cvs r: Bust three-quarters 1. 

Rev. Same reverse die as 39. 

(a) B.M. 1899 2^1-20 presented Bruun. Weight 18-2 gr. Axis *- 

(b) B.M. no provenance (ill. NC 1899, pi. xiv no. 6 and BNJ iii (1906), pi. iii no. 55). Weight 20-4 gr. 
Axis <- [PI. I. 42] 
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(c) B.M. no provenance. Weight 2T1 gr. Axis<- 

(d) Montagu (not in sale). 

Condemned by L. A. Lawrence, NC 1899, p. 244. Lot 143 of the 1857 Chaffers sale contained 
‘Henry II, 2, full-face, with star, two varieties, Rud. pi. ii /?. 6’; the description might suggest a 
coin of variety 40 or 41 but the Ruding reference is to a coin similar to 42. 

43. Stephen. Penny. ‘Watford’ type. Mint and moneyer not known. 

Not traced. Described Sotheby 3-5 May 1844 lot 358 as ‘Stephen, profile to the right, fine, scarce 
Hk. No. 270’; cf. Chaffers (1857), 143, containing a coin of Stephen ‘side-face, with sceptre, Rud. 
pi. i, n. 17’. Both references are to coins of ‘Watford’ type. 

44. Stephen. Penny. ‘Watford’ type, obv. ‘horseman’s mace’ variant. Mint London, moneyer Oswef. 
Obv. +STIEFNE. Bust r. with mace. 

Rev. +osvef:on:lvnde: Cross moline, fleurs in angles. 

(a) B.M. 1947 12-4-5 presented Simon ex Montagu (1896) 348 (passed). Weight 20T gr. Axis \ 

(b) B.M. no provenance (ill. NC 1899, pi. xiv no. 7 and BNJ iii (1906), pi. iii no. 67). Weight 19-2 gr. 
Axis -*■ [PI. 1. 44] 

(c) B.M. no provenance. Weight 16T gr. Axis \ 

(d) NMAS Edinburgh presented Richardson ex Marsham (1888) 269, said in Marsham cat. to have been 
‘found at Catall near Wethersby, Yorks, with coins of Eustace, etc.’ (sic) 

( e ) Montagu (1888) 88. 

A coin of Stephen ‘with horseman’s mace’, ‘Rud. Sup. i n. 5\ formed part of lot 143 in the Chaffers 
sale. The Marsham and Montagu (1888) coins came under suspicion in the sale room and fetched 
only nominal sums. The type was formally condemned by L. A. Lawrence, NC 1899, p. 244. 

45. Stephen. Penny. ‘Watford’ type, obv. ‘horseman’s mace’ variant. Mint (Northampton), moneyer 
presumably Oswef. 

Not traced. Described Sotheby 3-5 May 1844 lot 359 as ‘Stephen, with the horseman’s mace, 
struck at Norwich, in fair condition, and of extreme rarity Hk No. 272’. The reverse legend was 
presumably osvef on norha or similar. 

46. Stephen. Penny. Bust r./Ornamental design (type of York mint). Mint and moneyer not stated. 
Obv. +STIEFNE. Bust r. with sceptre. 

Rev. Ornamental design. 

(a) B.M. 1947 12—4—4 presented Simon ex Montagu (1896) 349 (passed). Weight 20-8 gr. Axis uncertain. 

(b) NMAS Edinburgh presented Richardson ex Marsham (1888) 270, provenance as 44 d above. 

(c) B.M. no provenance (ill. NC 1899, pi. xiv no. 9 and BNJ iii (1906), pi. iii no. 64). Weight 19-3 gr. 
Axis uncertain. 

Condemned by L. A. Lawrence, NC 1899, p. 247. A specimen was passed Sotheby 3-5 May 1844 
lot 360, and the Marsham (1888) coin fetched only a nominal price. 

47. Stephen and Matilda. Penny. Standing Figures/Ornamental design (type of York mint). Mint and 
moneyer not stated. 

Obv. +stie/fne r. Standing figures of king and queen. 

Rev. Ornamental design (differing from last). 

(a) Norweb Sylloge 314ex Ryan (1 952) 932(ill.) ex Bliss (191 6) 186(ill.) ex Maynard (1885) 19. Weight 17-3 gr. 

(b) B.M. no provenance (ill. N.C 1899, pi. xiv no. 12 and BNJ iii (1906), pi. iv no. 78). Weight 19-4 gr. 
Axis f [PI. I. 47] 

(c) Specimen owned by L. E. Bruun Apr. 1912 (cast in BM). 

Condemned by L. A. Lawrence, NC 1899, p. 247. Lot 143 of the Chaffers sale contained ‘Stephen 
and Matilda, Rud. pi. ii n. 3’. There is a cast of (a) in the British Museum forgery collection 
marked ‘T. Bliss Apr. 1912’. 

C 9039 M 
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48. Eustace. Penny. Warrior Standing/Ornamental design (type of York mint). Mint and moneyer 
not stated. 

Obv. . .evsta/civs. Warrior standing. 

Rev. Same reverse die as 47. 

(a) B.M. no provenance (ill. i VC 1899, pi. xiv no. 11 and BNJ iii (1906), pi. iv no. 73). Weight 17-3 gr. 
Axis \ [PI. I. 48] 

Condemned by L. A. Lawrence, NC 1899, p. 247. Collectors would have considered this a mule 
between Eustace’s Warrior Standing/Quatrefoil type and his Lion/Ornamental design type, 
although Emery produced it from a Eustace obverse and a reverse intended for use with a Stephen 
and Matilda obverse. 

49. Eustace. Penny. Warrior Standing/Quatrefoil (type of York mint). Mint and moneyer not stated. 

Obv. Same obverse die as 48. 

Rev. Garbled legend. Quatrefoil containing cross. 

(a) B.M. no provenance (ill. BNJ iii (1906), pi. iv. no. 74). Weight 19-6 gr. Axis f (cut through centre). 

Condemned by L. A. Lawrence, BNJ iii (1906), p. 289. Lot 143 of the Chaffers sale contained 
‘Eustace, the two varieties, Ruding pi. ii, n. 1 and 2’. 


50. Eustace. Penny. Lion/Ornamental design (type of York mint). Mint and moneyer not stated. 

Obv. +EISTAHOIVS. Lion r. 

Rev. Ornamental design. 

(а) B.M. no provenance. Weight 18-5 gr. Axis f 

(б) B.M. no provenance. Weight 18-9 gr. Axis j 
(c) Specimen illustrated NC 1899, pi. xiv no. 10. 
id) Specimen illustrated SAT iii (1906), pi. iv no. 72. 

Condemned by L. A. Lawrence, NC 1899, p. 247. A specimen of 50 was passed Sotheby 3-5 May 
1844 lot 361 ; cf. also note on 49 above. 

51. Robert de Stuteville. Penny. Horseman/Ornamental design (type of York mint). Mint and moneyer 
not stated. 

Obv. +rodbertvs estd. Horseman r. 

Rev. Ornamental design. 

(a) B.M. ex Montagu (not in sale) ex Brice. Weight 19-1 gr. Axis uncertain. [PL I. 51] 

0 b ) Drabble (1939) 733 (ill.). 

(c) Lord Kesteven (1899) 20 (passed) ex Montagu (1896) 356 ex Marsham (1888) 273. 

Condemned by L. A. Lawrence, NC 1899, p. 246. (a) is illustrated NC 1899, pi. xiv no. 8 and 
BNJ iii (1906), pi. iv no. 80. Lot 143 of the Chaffers sale contained ‘Robert, Earl of Gloucester, 
Rud. pi. i n. 20’ ; the reference is to a coin of this character. 

52. Henry of Blois, Bishop of Winchester. Penny. Bust/Cross, lis-heads in angles. Mint and moneyer 
not stated. 

Obv. +henricvs epc. Bust r. with crozier. 

Rev. stephanvs rex. Cross, lis-heads in angles. 

(a) B.M. presented Simon Dec. 1949 ex Montagu (1896) 355 (passed) ex Shepherd (1885) 125. Weight 21-6 
gr. Axis uncertain. 

( b ) (possibly these dies) Litchfield (1865) 107. 

Condemned by L. A. Lawrence, NC 1899, p. 248. (a) is illustrated NC 1899, pi. xiv no. 1 3 and 
BNJ iii (1906), pi. iv no. 81. 
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53. Matilda. Penny. Bust of Matilda (type invented by Emery)/(Henry I) Quadrilateral on Cross 
Fleury type mule. Mint (Northampton), moneyer Oswef. 

Obv. mavtilde regina an. Queen’s bust r. 

Rev. Same reverse die as 39. 

(a) B.M. ex Webb (1894) 42a (passed). Weight 23-0 gr. Axis-e- 

Condemned by L. A. Lawrence, NC 1899, pp. 243-4, but had probably always been recognized 
as false, (a) is illustrated NC 1899, pi. xiv no. 3 and BNJ iii (1906), pi. iii no. 56. 

54. Matilda. Penny. Bust of Matilda/(Stephen) Ornamental design type mule. Mint and moneyer not 
stated. 

Obv. mavdieim regina an. Queen’s bust r., different state. 

Rev. Same reverse die as 46. 

(a) Seen Baldwin 1970. Weight 17T gr. Axis uncertain [PI. I. 54] 

Existence not previously noted. 

55. Matilda. Penny. Bust of Matilda/(Henry II) ‘Tealby’ type mule. Mint and moneyer uncertain. 

Obv. Same obverse die as 53. 

Rev. (Inscription not legible). Cross, cross crosslets in angles. 

(a) B.M. ex Webb (1894) 42c (passed). Weight 21-5 gr. Axis uncertain. 

Condemned by Lawrence, NC 1899, p. 243, but presumably always recognized as false, (a) is 
illustrated NC 1899, pi. xiv no. 2 and BNJ iii (1906), pi. iii no. 57. 

56. Matilda. Penny. Bust of Matilda/(David of Scotland) Cross type mule. Mint and moneyer not 
stated. 

Obv. Same obverse die as 53. 

Rev. Short Cross, crude style, pellet in each angle. 

(a) B.M. ex Webb (1894) 426 (passed). Weight 22-2 gr. Axis uncertain. 

( b ) B.M. 1899 2 — 4 — 21 pres. Bruun. Weight 19-2 gr. Axis uncertain (pierced). 

(c) Specimen illustrated BNJ iii (1906), pi. iii no. 58. 

(r/) Montagu (not in sale). 

Condemned by L. A. Lawrence, NC 1899, p. 243, but presumably always recognized as false, (a) 
is illustrated NC xix 1899, pi. xiv no. 1. 

57. Henry of Anjou (?). Penny. Bust with Stars/Quadrilateral on Cross Fleury type (?). Mint un- 
certain, moneyer Alfwine. 

Not traced. Described Sotheby 3-5 May 1 844 lot 356 as ‘Henry I, with stars, alfpine, extremely 
fine and rare, Hk. No. 260’. The Hawkins reference is to a coin of Henry of Anjou. It is possible 
that this was a coin of the same character as forgery 36 above. 

58. Richard I. Facing Bust (invented type)/(Henry I) Pellets on Quatrefoil type mule. Mint Ascalon, 
moneyer Ceoric. 

Obv. -(-rex ricardvs. Facing bust. 

Rev. + ceoric on ascalon. Quatrefoil, star in centre, pellets on limbs. 

(a) B.M. 1899 2-4-23 pres. Bruun (ill. BNJ iii (1906), pi. iii rev. 59, obv. 60). Weight 28-3 gr. Axis \ 

This must always have been regarded as false; cf. L. A. Lawrence, BNJ iii (1906), p. 288. 

59. Richard I. Facing Bust (invented type)/(Henry I) Pellets on Quatrefoil type mule. Mint Hastings, 
moneyer Cristret. 

Obv. +rex ricardvs. Facing bust, slightly modified from last. 

Rev. -j- (cri)stret on aesti. Quatrefoil, star in centre, pellets on limbs. 

(a) B.M. no provenance. Weight 20-6 gr. Axis j 
Existence not previously noted. 
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59a. Richard I. Facing bust (invented type)/(David of Scotland) Cross type mule. Mint and moneyer 
not stated. 

Obv. Same obverse die as 58. 

Rev. Same reverse die as 56, but two of pellets altered to stars. 

(a) B. H. I. H. Stewart ex Falkiner. Axis uncertain. 

Exhibited at meeting of British Numismatic Society 23 Feb. 1971. 

60. Henry VIII. ‘Coronation Medal’. 

Not certainly identified. Included on authority NC 1848-9, pp. 185-7. See BNJ i (1904), pp. 139- 
147 for a discussion of medals or pattern crowns of Henry VIII with the reverse legend anglice 
z hibernice ecclesie supremum caput, traditionally regarded as precursors of Coronation Medals 
proper (cf. W. Till, Descriptive Particulars of English Coronation Medals (1838), p. i). Specimens 
in Leningrad; in the British Museum, ex Cuff, wt. 459-5 gr.; and a third, ex Murdoch (1903) 454 
ex Moon (1901) 104 ex Montagu (1888) 186 ex Brice ex Wigan ex Thomas (1844) 271, wt. 415 
gr. ; are from a single pair of dies, are considered false, and could very well be products of the 
Emery mint. 

61. Henry VIII. Testoon. 

Not traced. Described Sotheby 3-5 May 1844 lot 362 as ‘Henry VIII, Testoon, posui. etc. fine 
portrait', and one other, poor'. 

62. Henry VIII. Groat. Tournai mint. 

Not traced. Described Sotheby 3-5 May 1844 lot 363 as ‘Henry VIII, Tournay Groat, extremely 
fine and rare. Ruding, pi. 7, No. 13’. The reference is to a groat of Profile type. 

63. Edward VI. ‘Coronation Medal’. 

Not certainly identified. See Franks and Grueber, Medallic Illustrations, vol. i, pp. 53-5 for Coro- 
nation Medals of this king; they refer to the existence of ‘modern copies . . . cast and highly 
chased, which are not rare’. 

64. Edward VI. Crown. 

Not traced. Described Sotheby 3-5 May 1844 lot 364 as ‘Edward VI, Crown, m.m. y ,fine'. There 
is in the British Museum a forgery of a crown of Edward VI, i.m. y, dated 1551, the ticket of which 
describes it as an impression from false dies in the possession of Messrs. Johnson Matthey & Co. 
It is registered as B.M. 1924 6-14-1. Its style is not immediately reminiscent of Emery. 

65. Edward VI. Shilling, countermark greyhound. 

(a) B.M., ticketed ‘Countermark by Emery’. Weight 81-7 gr. Axis ^ 

(a) is a genuine shilling, dated 1549, i.m. y, with false countermark. This countermark was 
condemned NC 1842-3, p. 159. 

66. Edward VI. Shilling, countermark portcullis. 

(a) B.M., ticketed ‘By Emery (Countermark)’. Weight 76-3 gr. Axis \ 

(a) is a genuine shilling, dated 1549, i.m. arrow, with false countermark. This countermark was 
also condemned NC 1842-3, p. 159. 

67. Edward VI. Penny, fine silver, Bristol mint. 

Obv. +ed:6:d:g:rosa:sine:spina. Crowned bust r. 

Rev. civi/tas (Hs)/bris/tolie. Shield on cross, trefoils in forks of cross. 

(a) B.M. 1899 2-4-39 pres. Bruun (ill. BNJ iv (1907), pi. iv no. 57). Weight 10-2 gr. Axis / [PI. II. 67] 

( b ) B.M. no provenance. Weight 14-4 gr. Axis / 

(c) Seen Baldwin 1970. Weight 12-6 gr. Axis / 

The forgeries listed NC 1842-3, p. 159 included ‘Penny of Edward VI, with portrait’. There are 
struck forgeries of portrait pennies of Edward VI of the London mint in the British Museum 
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and elsewhere (cf. L. A. Lawrence BNJ iv (1907), pi. iv nos. 55, 56) and it is possible that these are 
the pennies with portrait of which one was condemned in 1842; but they are not of the usual 
Emery fabric or of obvious Emery style. The Bristol pennies are, by contrast, of excellent style and 
fabric and an attribution to Emery is thoroughly plausible. 

68. Edward VI. Penny, fine silver, London mint. 

Obv. (Tun) e+d-|-g + rosa+sine+spi+ King seated facing. 

Rev. (Tun) civi/tas/lon/don Shield on cross. 

(a) B.M. 1899 2-4-38 pres. Bruun. Weight 1 1-5 gr. Axis j [PI. II. 68] 

( b ) B.M. no provenance. Weight 1 1-3 gr. Axis j 

(a) is illustrated BNJ iv (1907), pi. iv no. 58. These are attributed to Emery solely on grounds of 
style and fabric. 

69. Mary. Ryal. 

Obv. maria (pomegranate) d’g’fra’z hib’regina m d l iii (annulet stops). Queen facing in ship. 
Rev. a dno’factv’est istvd z est mirabi’in ocvl’nri (annulet stops). Rose on sun in centre 
royal cross. 

(i) Striking in gold. 

(a) Specimen illustrated BNJ iv (1907), p. iv no. 59. 

(ii) Striking in silver. 

(a) B.M. no provenance. Weight 107-7 gr. Axis f 

(b) Seen Baldwin 1970. Weight 111-7 gr. Axis f 

(c) Seen Baldwin 1970. Weight 113-9 gr. Axis f 

(iii) Striking in white metal. 

(a) B.M. no provenance. Weight 206-5 gr. Axis -f [PI. II. 69] 

( b ) Seen Baldwin 1970. Weight 213-9 gr. Axis f 

Specimens are cited NC 1842-3, p. 159 and elsewhere. Coins from these dies in the British 
Museum are accompanied by tickets marked ‘by Emery’. 

70. Mary. Shilling (invented denomination). 

Obv. maria (pomegranate) d’g’ang’fr’z hib’regin (annulet stops). Crowned bust 1. 

Rev. (lis) posvi/dev’a/divtor/e’mev (cross stops). Shield on cross. 

(a) B.M., ticketed ‘by Emery’. Weight 68-8 gr. Axis [PI. II. 70] 

Existence not previously noted. 

71. Mary. Groat, countermark portcullis. 

(a) B.M., ticketed ‘by Emery’. Weight 31-2 gr. Axis j 

Existence not previously noted. This is a genuine groat of Mary, i.m. pomegranate, with false 
countermark. The countermark is the same as that on 66 above. 

72. Mary. Half-groat. 

Obv. maria (pomegranate) d’g’a’fr’z hib’regi (pomegranate) (annulet stops). Crowned bust 1 . 
Rev. verit/as (pomegranate) t/empo/filia. Shield on cross. 

(a) B.M. 1899 2^1-44 pres. Bruun. Weight 14-9 gr. Axis f 

( b ) B.M. ex Evans. Weight 15-7 gr. Axis f [PL II. 72] 

(c) B.M. no provenance. Weight 16-6 gr. Axis t 
(cl) B.M. no provenance. Weight 1 1-3 gr. Axis \ 

( e ) (possibly these dies) Moon (1901) 129. 

(a) is illustrated BNJ iv (1907), pi. iv no. 64 and ( b ) is illustrated Brooke, English Coins, pi. xii 
no. 7. A coin of this description was passed Sotheby 3-5 May 1844 lot 366. 
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73. Mary. Penny. 

Obv. maria d . G . rosa . sine . spina. Crowned bust 1, no inner circle. 

Rev. (annulet) civi/tas/lon/don. Shield on cross, 1553 above, traces of inner circle. 

(a) B.M. no provenance. Weight 7-6 gr. Axis f [PI. II. 73] 

(b) Seen Baldwin 1970. Weight 6-5 gr. Axis f 

Existence not previously noted. 

74. Mary. Penny. 

Obv. .m.d:g:rosa:sine:spina. Crowned bust 1., different from last, also no inner circle. 

Rev. (pellet) civi/tas/lon/don. Shield on cross, 1553 above, traces of inner circle (as reverse die 
of 73 but for i.m.). 

(a) B.M. no provenance. Weight 8-6 gr. Axis f [PI. II. 74] 

(b) B.M. no provenance. Weight 7-8 gr. Axis ] 

(c) B.M. no provenance. Weight 7T gr. Axis f 

(d) Wakeford (1879) 135, with provenance 'found ... on the demolition of one of the City churches’ 
(sic). Weight given Wakeford cat. as 9-0 gr. 

( b ) is illustrated BNJ iv (1907), pi. iv no. 65. (d) is treated as genuine in Hawkins, The Silver Coins 
of England, 3rd edn., ed. Kenyon, 1887, p. 296. 

75. Mary. Penny. 

Not traced. Described Sotheby 3-5 May 1844 lot 365 as ‘Mary, Penny of fine silver, CIVitas 
London, no m.m., well preserved and very rare, Rd. pi. xi No. 3’. The reference is to a coin of similar 
obverse type to the last but without the date above the reverse shield. 

76. Mary. Penny. 

Obv. ,m:d:g:rosa:sine:spina. Crowned bust 1., similar to last, but beaded inner circle. 

Rev. (pellet ?) civi/tas/lon/don. Shield on cross, beaded inner circle. 

(a) B.M. no provenance. Weight 8-8 gr. Axis f [PI. II. 76] 

Existence not previously noted. 

77. Mary. Penny. 

Obv. . M : d : G : rosa : sine : spina. Rose, beaded inner circle. 

Rev. Same reverse die as 76 ? (lettering and shield certainly identical, i.m. pellet visible here but 
not on known example of 76). 

(a) B.M. ex Montagu (1896) 13 ex Brice. Weight 10-9 gr. Axis t [PI. II. 77] 

Not previously condemned, (a) is illustrated Brooke, English Coins, pi. xli, no. 3. Dr. J. P. C. Kent 
recognized that this coin was false and belonged to the same series as the coins listed above. 

78. Philip and Mary. Half-crown. 

Not certainly identified. Described NC 1842-3, p. 159, as being from the same die (sic) as a 
shilling of the type of forgery 79 below. L. A. Lawrence noted BNJ iv (1907), p. 316, that ‘Mr. 
Stroud' — Frederick Stroud, Recorder of Tewkesbury, a member of the British Numismatic 
Society — possessed ‘a foreign coin about the size of a dollar, but cut down’ on which the obverse 
die of forgery 79 had been impressed. Lawrence remarked that this was ‘probably intended for a 
half-crown’. It is also likely that the very heavy examples of forgeries 79 and 80 listed below were 
intended to pass as half crowns. 

79. Philip and Mary. Shilling. 

Obv. . philip. et. maria. D.G. rex. et . regina. ang. Busts of Philip and Mary facing each other, 
crown above, 1554 below. 

Rev. . posvimvs . devm . adivtorem . nostrvm. Crowned shield. 
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(а) B.M. no provenance (ill. BNJ iv (1907), pi. v no. 67). Weight 87-7 gr. Axis f 

(б) B.M. no provenance. Weight 89-0 gr. Axis f 

(c) B.M. no provenance. Weight 73-3 gr. Axis j 

(d) B.M. 1899 2-4-42 pres. Bruun. Weight 238 4 gr. Axis j [PL II. 79] 

Lot 245 of the 1857 Chaffers sale contained ‘a false shilling of Philip and Mary, 1554 beneath the 
Busts, of very fine work, struck by Emery’; cf. N.C 1842-3, p. 159. Strikings in copper and lead are 
noted by L. A. Lawrence, BNJ iv (1907), p. 315. 

80. Philip and Mary. Shilling. 

Obv. Same obverse die as 79, date 1554 altered to 1557. 

Rev. Same reverse die as 79. 

(a) B.M. 1899 2-4-41 pres. Bruun (ill. BNJ iv (1907), pi. v no. 68). 

Weight 208-5 gr. Axis \ 

(b) B.M. no provenance. Weight 80-5 gr. Axis \ 

81. Philip and Mary. Penny. 

Obv. (lis) p z.m.d.g. rosa. sine. spine. Crowned bust 1., same bust as on 73, no inner circle. 
Rev. (lis) civi/tas/lon/don. Shield on cross, traces of inner circle. 

(а) B.M. no provenance (ill. BNJ iv (1907), pi. v no. 74). Weight 7-3 gr. Axis [. [PI. II. 81] 

(б) Seen Baldwin 1970. Weight 11-7 gr. Axis \ 

(c) Goodacre coll, (on loan Ashmolean) ex Lincoln. Weight 7-0 gr. (piece missing). Axis <- 
(i d ) Wakeford (1879) 140, provenance as forgery 74 d. 

(e) Webb (1894) 310 (passed). 

(/) Montagu (1897) 27 (withdrawn). 

A specimen of 81 was passed Sotheby 3-5 May 1844 lot 367. The authenticity of ( d ) was questioned 
at the Wakeford sale. 

82. Elizabeth. Crown. 

Not traced. Lot 368 of Sotheby 3-5 May 1844 consisted of ‘Elizabeth, Crown and Half Crown, 
m.m. 1, well preserved’. 

83. Elizabeth. Half-crown. 

Obv. : 1 : Elizabeth : d ! g ! ang ! fra ! et : hiber ! regina. Crowned bust 1 . with sceptre. 

Rev. : 1 : posvi : devm : ad/ivtore/m : mevm : Shield on cross. 

(a) B.M. no provenance. Weight 213-7 gr. Axis \ 

(b) Specimen illustrated BNJ iv (1907), pi. v no. 77. 

A specimen was passed Sotheby 3-5 May 1844 lot 368. 

84. Elizabeth. Half-crown. 

Obv. Same obverse die as 83, but i.m. 2. 

Rev. Same reverse die as 83, but i.m. 2. 

(а) B.M. no provenance. Weight 215-7 gr. Axis-<- 

(б) Specimen illustrated BNJ iv (1907), pi. v no. 78. 

A specimen was passed Sotheby 3-5 May 1844 lot 369. 

85. Elizabeth. Half-crown. 

Obv. :2:elizabeth:d!g!ang!fr ( Crowned bust 1., different from last, but inscription 

identical. 

Rev. Same reverse die as 83, i.m. not visible. 

(a) B.M. 1899 2-4—46 pres. Bruun ex Wakeford (1879) 169 ex Whitbourn (cf. NC 1861, pp. 189-91 and pi. 
ix). Weight 155-6 gr. (cut fragment). Axis \ [Pi. II. 85] 

(a) is illustrated BNJ iv (1907), pi. v no. 79. 

86. Elizabeth. Shilling. 

Not traced. Described NC 1848-9, pp. 185-7 as ‘Queen Elizabeth, rare shilling’. 
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87. Lady Jane Grey. Jetton or Medal. 

Obv. :ioan:d g : ang : fr : et : hib : regina : mdliii. Bust of Lady Jane Grey three-quarters 1. 

Rev. (sun) in : terris : ang : et : hib : eccles : capvt : svprem. Crowned rose between crowned initials 
I and R. 

(a) B.M. ex Bank of England. 

Cited NC 1842-3, p. 159, etc. The lettering is identical to that on forgery 69 and known examples 
are of hammered fabric. 

88. Lady Jane Grey. Medal. 

Obv. . iane.d.g. ang. fra. z. hib. regina. mdliii. Bust of Lady Jane Grey as on 87. 

Rev. (lis) in. terris. ang. et. hib. eccle.capv. svprem. Crowned rose and initials as on 87. 

(i) Striking in silver 

(a) B.M. no provenance. 

(ii) Striking in copper 
(a) Ashmolean Museum. 

The lettering on this is Roman and it is of the normal fabric of a nineteenth-century medal. 

IRISH COINAGE 

89. Mary. Shilling. 

Obv. maria (lis) d’g’ang’fra’z hib’regin (annulet stops). Crowned bust 1. 

Rev. veritas (lis) temporis filia m d Liu (annulet stops). Crowned harp between crowned initials 
m and r. 

(a) B.M. no provenance. Weight 96-6 gr. Axis ^ 

(b) B.M. 1899 2-4-43 pres. Bruun, with modern countermark w (? for wrong). Weight 88-4 gr. Axis-<- 

(c) B.M., ticketed ‘by Emery’. Weight 114-0 gr. Axis-f- 

(d) B.M., ticketed ‘by Emery’. Weight 90-7 gr. Axis^- 

( e ) Seen Baldwin 1970. Weight 88-7 gr. Axis \ 

(/) Seen Baldwin 1970. Weight 79-5 gr. Axis^ 

(, g ) Seen Baldwin 1970. Weight 74-2 gr. Axis f 

( h ) Ulster Museum ex R. Carlyon-Britton. Weight 107-1 gr. Axis \ 

A specimen was passed Sotheby 3-5 May 1 844 lot 370. ( h ) is illustrated P. Seaby, Coins and Tokens 
of Ireland (1970), pi. facing p. 100, no. 7. See also BNJ iv (1907), pi. iv no. 61. 

90. Mary. Groat. 

Obv. maria (pomegranate) d’g’ang’fr’z hib’regi’ (annulet stops). Crowned bust 1., same bust as 
on 70. 

Rev. veritas (lis) temporis : filia : M : d : Lin. Crowned harp between crowned initials m and r. 

(a) B.M. no provenance. Weight 40-0 gr. Axis<— 

(b) B.M., ticketed ‘by Emery’. Weight 38-2 gr. Axis \ 

(c) B.M. no provenance. Weight 38-4 gr. Axis j 

(d) Seen Baldwin 1970. Weight 39-5 gr. Axis<- [PI. II. 90] 

( e ) National Museum of Ireland. Weight given G. Coffey, Anglo-Irish Coins (1895), p. 72, as 39-25 gr. 

A specimen was passed Sotheby 3-5 May 1 844 lot 371 . (a) is illustrated BNJ iv (1907), pi. iv no. 62. 
The authenticity of ( e ) was suspected by Aquilla Smith in 1854 ( JRSAI iii (1854/5), p. 360) and 
the coin was condemned by Coffey, op. cit. 

90a. Mary. Groat. 

Obv. Same obverse die as 90. 

Rev. Same reverse die as 90, but date m:d:liv. 

(a) National Museum of Ireland. Weight given Coffey, op. cit., p. 72 as 32 gr. 

The ticket of (o) shows that it was condemned by Aquilla Smith. It is also condemned by Coffey, 
op. cit. 
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91. Mary. Half-groat. 

Obv. maria (pomegranate) d’g’a’fr’z hib’regin (annulet stops). Crowned bust 1., same bust as 
on 72. 

Rev. veritas temporis filia (annulet stops). Crowned harp between crowned initials m and r. 

(a) B.M. 1899 2-4-45 pres. Bruun. Weight 22-0 gr. Axis f 

(b) B.M. 1939 3-11-7 pres. Morrison. Weight 19-9 gr. Axis f 

(c) Seen Baldwin 1970. Weight 20 0 gr. Axis f [PI. II. 91] 

A specimen was passed Sotheby 3-5 May 1844 lot 372. (a) is illustrated BNJ iv (1907), pi. iv no. 63. 

92. Mary. Half-groat. 

Obv. Same obverse die as 91. 

Rev. veritas temporis filia (annulet stops). As last, but no crown above harp. 

(a) B.M. 1893 11-9-2 pres. Lawrence. Weight 13-5 gr. Axis f 

( b ) Seen Baldwin 1970. Weight 18-2 gr. Axis f [PI. II. 92] 

(c) National Museum of Ireland. Weight given G. Coffey, op. cit., p. 72, as 15 gr. 

(c) was considered genuine by Aquilla Smith in 1854 ( JRSAI iii (1854/5), p. 361) but was con- 
demned by Coffey, op. cit. 

93. Mary. Penny. 

Obv. Same obverse die as 76. 

Rev. . veritas : tempo : filia. Crowned harp between crowned initials m and r. 

(a) Seen Baldwin 1970. Weight 10-8 gr. Axis \ [PI. II. 93] 

Existence not previously noted. 


SCOTTISH COINAGE 

94. Coin described NC 1848-9, pp. 185-7 as ‘James V of Scotland, sixpence’. Not traced. 

95. Francis and Mary. Testoon. 

Obv. . franc . et maria . d g . rex . et regina . sco . A . Busts of Francis and Mary facing each other, 
crown above, 1558 below (= obverse die of 79 suitably altered). 

Rev. Same reverse die as 79 but Scottish lion replaces arms of Spain on left hand side of shield. 

(a) B.M. 1899 2-4-50 pres. Bruun (ill. BNJ iv (1907), p. v no. 69). Weight 1111 gr. Axis f 
(i b ) B.M. no provenance. Weight 107-2 gr. Axis f 

96. Francis and Mary. Testoon. 

Obv. Same obverse die as 95. 

Rev. (+ .) da . pacem . domine (1561). Crowned shield between stars. 

(n) B.M. 1899 2^4-51 pres. Bruun (ill. BNJ iv (1907), pi. v no. 70). Weight 72-3 gr. Axis f [PI. II. 96] 
The date 1561 is not visible on (a), which is irregularly struck, but may be presumed to have been 
on the reverse die employed as the reverse of 96 is in all other respects identical to that of 97. 

97. Mary. Testoon. 

Obv. maria.dei.gra.scotorvm regina. Bust 1. 

Rev. + .da. pacem. domine 1561. Crowned shield between stars. 

(a) B.M. 1899 2-4-49 pres. Bruun (ill. BNJ iv (1907), pi. v no. 71). Weight 841 gr. Axis f [PI. II. 97] 

It is likely that 97 is from the same reverse die as 96. A ticket with (a) reads ‘another shown 25/VI/57 
A from Paris’. A ‘Testoon of Mary Queen of Scots’ is among coins listed NC 1848-9, pp. 185-7. 

98. Coin described NC 1848-9, loc. cit. as ‘Half Testoon of ditto, countermarked on the obverse’. 
Not traced. 


99. Coin described ibid, as ‘Mary Queen of Scots, crowned, shilling’. Not traced. 
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100. Mary and Darnley. Thirty-shilling piece. 

Obv. (thistle) maria & henric . d . g . regi & rex . scotorvm. Crowned head of Mary and Darnley 
facing, date 1565 below. 

Rev. . quos . devs . coivnxit . homo non separet. Crowned shield between two thistle heads. 

For this forgery see above p. 142 and footnote 4; cf. R. W. Cochran Patrick, Catalogue of the 
Medals of Scotland (1884), p. 12 and pi. i no. 8; and Medallic Illustrations , i, p. 114. There are 
examples of it in the British Museum and the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris (purchased from M. 
Pillet 11 Feb. 1867 ex Guastalla sale, lot 401). The attribution to Emery rests on the information 
about dies given above p. 142 and the appearance among forgeries listed NC 1848-9, loc. cit., of 
‘Lord Darnley and Mary Queen of Scots, face to face, silver medal'. 

101. Coin described NC 1848-9, ibid, as ‘Dollar of Mary and Darnley, their portraits vis-a-vis (!)’. 

102. Coin described NC 1848-9, ibid, as ‘Testoon of ditto ditto’. 

103. Coin described NC 1848-9, ibid, as ‘Mary Queen of Scots and Darnley, shilling’. 

Not identified. It is not clear how these coins differed from each other; and it seems possible 
that they might have been examples of forgeries 95 and 96 wrongly described. 


OTHER FORGERIES 

104. Eleanor of Aquitaine. Denier. 

Obv. +ALIANORA. Lion r. 

Rev. DVCIS AQVITANIE. CrOSS. 

(a) Seen Baldwin 1970. Weight 20-3 gr. Axis f [PI. II. 104] 

The forgeries listed NC 1848-9, ibid, included ‘Eleanora of Aquitaine, penny’. The identification 
of (a) as the forgery in question is conjectural, but the coin is certainly a nineteenth-century 
struck forgery and is of good style and fabric. 

105. Coin described NC 1848-9, ibid, as ‘Denarius of Carausius (!)’. Not traced. 

106. Coin described NC 1848-9, ibid, as ‘Ditto of Allectus (!)’. Not traced. 

107. Coin described NC 1848-9, ibid, as ‘Allectus in gold (!)’. Not traced. 

108. Coin described NC 1848-9, ibid, as ‘Otho, ditto’. Not traced. 

109. Coin described NC 1848-9, ibid, as ‘Caliph Omar, ditto’. Not traced. It is not clear what this 
coin would have looked like. 

110. ‘Medal of Gregory XIII on the Massacre of St. Bartholomew’. See above p. 148. 
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FURTHER DISCOVERIES OF CORITANIAN COINS IN 
LINCOLNSHIRE AND RUTLAND 


During the latter half of 1970 four more coins 
of the Coritani tribe have been found. The first 
was at Kirmington and may be described as 
follows : 

Obv. : A boar to the right with a single foreleg, 
a circle of pellets and ring ornament above, 
and below a ring ornament. 

Rev.: A horse to the right, with a circle of 
pellets above, below a ring ornament, and a 
pellet beneath the tail. 

Weight: 16-5 gr. 

Mack reference: 410. [PL VI. 12], 

This coin is a full silver denomination from 
hitherto unrecorded dies. 

The next comes from Normanby near Scun- 
thorpe, the first from this recently discovered site. 

Obv. : Blank. 

Rev.: A horse to the right with a circle of 
pellets enclosing a pellet above, and three 
pellets below the tail. 

Weight: 16-75 gr. 

Mack reference: 453. [PL VI. 13.] 

This silver full denomination is a reverse die 
duplicate of a coin in the British Museum, 
found at South Ferriby in 1906 and recorded as 
number 32 in NC 1908. 

The third coin was found on the Owmby 
Cliff site in November. 


Obv. : Blank. 

Rev. : A maned horse to the left. 

Weight: 10 gr. 

Mack reference: 456. [PL VI. 14.] 

A silver half denomination which is the heaviest 
recorded specimen of its class. 

The last coin comes from Thistleton in Rutland. 

Obv. : Blank. 

Rev.: A horse to the left with a diamond- 
shaped box containing four pellets above, 
and three pellets below the tail. 

Weight: 7 gr. 

Mack reference: 456b. [PL VI. 15.] 

This half silver denomination is perhaps the 
most interesting of the four coins, as it is the 
first recorded specimen to have four pellets 
within the box above. Derek Allen recorded a 
coin from the 1963 excavations on this site in 
BNJxxxiv (1965), which had a single pellet within 
the quadrilateral box; it is reasonable to expect 
that others, both full and half denominations, 
with one, two, or more pellets within the box will 
eventually be found. Furthermore, I feel that this 
series may now be associated with the Whorl 
Type Staters, recorded by Commander Mack as 
number 447 in his book The Coinage of Ancient 
Britain. 

H. R. MOSSOP 


A COIN OF OFFA FROM DEDDINGTON CASTLE, OXON. 


In clearing out some drawers in the Ashmolean 
Museum recently, a miscellaneous collection of 
sealing-wax impressions of coins and seals was 
found. They had probably been removed to the 
Museum from the Bodleian Coin Room in the 
1920s. One impression, of a coin of Offa, was 
stuck to a card on which was written, ‘found 
at Deddington Castle’. There need be little doubt 
that this is the same specimen which was published 
(but not illustrated) in 1866, in the following 


terms: ‘Mr. C. Faulkner exhibited ... a penny of 
Offa, turned up with a hoe, in a garden near 
Deddington Castle, within a few yards of the 
principal entrance. Ob. Bust to the right, 
offa. rex. Rev. Open cross-crosslet with a small 
cross in the centre. Legend, ea.d.hv.n, dis- 
tributed in the four spaces between the limbs. 
The coin differs from any engraved in Ruding, 
and from those in the Brit. Mus.’ ( Journal of 
the British Archaeological Association , xxii 
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(1866), p. 245). The impression now in the Carlyon-Britton, and no further provenance is 
Ashmolean Museum corresponds very closely given in the sale-catalogue. It is, however, a 
with SCBI Cambridge 389, showing the same reasonable assumption that the Deddington find 
die-flaws, e.g. on the letter x and at the tip of the and the coin now in the Fitzwilliam Museum are 
nose ; and the same outline of the flan in relation one and the same. 

to the beaded circle. The Cambridge coin is ex d. m. metcalf 


A THIRD TYPE FOR THE CARDIFF MINT UNDER HENRY I 


This note records a specimen long in the col- 
lections of the National Museum of Wales, but 
hitherto passed over owing to an error of des- 
cription. The coin (Fig. I) is a penny of Henry I, 
BMC Type X, 19 mm. diam., 20-9 gr. (L35 g.), 
with the usual snick, 4 mm. deep, in the edge. 

Obv. + Iienricvs[r]exa facing bust. Legend 
retrograde, partly double-struck. 

Rev. [T]P alter -^chca[. .] cross fleury. 


is ascribed by Brooke to Leicester ([l]ege), 
and R. P. Mack mentions a Type I of Stephen 
reading + Walter or Palter : on : cestr in his 
paper on ‘Stephen and the Anarchy'. 3 The fate of 
this coin is at present unknown, but Miss M. M. 
Archibald discovered a cast in the British 
Museum. The reading would appear to be 
Paltironlegstr:, and the coin, which came from 
the Linton find, 4 is at present better assigned 
to Leicester also. Walter, however, was also a 




Fig. 1. (Scale 2:1) 


The crudeness of the dies, and of course the 
retrograde obverse legend, point to local manu- 
facture. As regards the mint-name, the bottom of 
the c and most of the a are reasonably plain. 
The ascription to Cardiff, however, is made 
virtually certain by the fact that a Walterus struck 
there in the preceding BMC Type XI, 1 the sole 
known coin of his, again in the National Museum 
of Wales, coming from the 1962 Llantrithyd 
hoard. 2 Furthermore, Walter or Walterus is an 
exceedingly uncommon moneyer’s name in this 
period: BMC no. 134, Type XIV of Henry I, 

1 Michael Dolley, The Norman Conquest and the 
English Coinage (London, 1966), pp. 23-7. Type X 
would then fall c. 1124-5. 

2 BNJ xxxi (1962), p. 75, no. ( b ). 

3 BNJ xxxv (1966), p. 41, no. 9 (d). 


Chester moneyer in the 1 1 30s, cf. SCBI Chester 
427, 433, and 434, and it is not perhaps quite 
certain that the coins provisionally given to 
Leicester are not in fact of Chester. It may finally 
be noted, without placing undue emphasis on 
the point, that the only Latinized versions of the 
name are those on the Llantrithyd piece and the 
coin here considered. Incidentally, the National 
Museum of Wales also possesses what seems 
unquestionably the earliest coin certainly of 
Cardiff, the cut halfpenny of Henry I, BMC 
Type V, likewise from Llantrithyd, and so holds 

1 The coin was the first of two forming lot 128 in 
the Roth Sale of 1918, but is not identifiable in the 
listing of the find in the Inventory of British Coin- 
Hoards, A.D. 600-1500 (no. 235, p. 84). 
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all three of the Cardiff coins so far on record for 
the reign. 1 The name of the moneyer, however, is 
totally wanting in this case. 

There appears to be further support for our 
ascription of the new piece in such details as 
survive relating to its provenance. It was among 
the collections of the old Caerleon Museum, which 
was transferred by the Monmouthshire and 
Caerleon Antiquarian Association to the National 
Museum in 1930, and has been since then the 
Legionary Museum of Caerleon. The envelope, 
written in 1931, bears the name of John Jenkins 
Jnr. as the donor; in the middle of last century 
he presented a great deal of material, mainly 
Roman objects from an extramural bath-house 
summarily excavated in his grounds and all 
local, to the Caerleon Museum. The inference is 
that this coin came from the same area, which 
happens to be within the walls of the Norman 
castle. 2 There is, however, another possibility 
which also tends to place the coin in a local 
context of discovery. A manuscript catalogue 
of coins made by William Jenkins, elder relative 
of John Jenkins Jnr., some time in the 1830s, 


gives many provenances of individual pieces. 
Under no. 33, the following entry is found: 
‘Five Saxon Coins four of them bought of 
Irishmen 3 the small one found in our Garden 
all of them found in the Town’ [Caerleon]. 
They cannot be identified now; there were no 
Saxon pennies in the old Caerleon Museum series. 
It may be pointed out that there were no specific 
determinations; William Jenkins made a fair 
stab at identifying his Roman coins, but evidently 
knew little about the English series. If he ever 
saw, for example, Ruding’s Annals he might 
have been tempted to make a general identifica- 
tion on the basis of the plates of ‘Sole Monarchs.’ 4 
It is, however, possible that at some time he did 
possess Saxon coins of local provenance, 5 but 
it seems equally likely that one, or more than one, 
of the five in question were Norman pennies, 
and the new Cardiff example was among these. 

In conclusion we express our thanks to Mr. F. 
Elmore Jones, who kindly examined the piece, 
and expressed a consenting opinion ; and to Miss 
Archibald of the British Museum. 

GEORGE C. BOON and MICHAEL DOLLEY 


A HALF-NOBLE FIND AT WRABNESS 


On 6 February 1971 a party of young geologists 
of the Tertiary Research Group were looking 
for fossils near Wrabness, on the southern shore 
of the Stour Estuary, Essex. One of the party, 
Mr. William George of Plaistow, espied lying 
among the shingle the single gold coin here 
described. The findspot lay between tidemarks 
near Stone Point, map reference TM 176324 
(O.S. One Inch sheet no. 150). 

Edward III Treaty Period Half-Noble ( 1 361— 
1363). 

Obv. King standing facing in ship, holding 

sword in right hand and shield in left. 

e m Den GR7ti Rex; ttrgih dhs4 

RIBi *7TQQ. (the last letter interfering with 

the crown). 

Rev. Within a tressure of eight arches a 

floriated cross with lys at the ends of the limbs; 

1 R/V/xxxiii (1964), pp. 169-71. (Since writing this, 
the York hoard has come to light with two (?) others.) 

2 J. E. Lee, Descr . . . Roman Building . . . at Caer- 
leon, 1850. 

3 There are frequent references to Irishmen in this 

manuscript. It was the time of great industrial 
expansion in south Wales. Many of these men would 

have been employed as labourers on building-sites. 


lion passant with crown above in each angle; 
central panel with large annulet at each corner, 
framing 6 in centre. *DOfRme;m;HV- 
RORejTVO^RGVTS^e 

Weight 3-832 g. (59-1 gr.) ; Diarn. 25-6 mm.: 
die-axis T)u [PI- VI. 16: x 1J]. 

This is a known type of the Treaty of Bretigny 
period transitional series, included in North no. 
1223 as the ‘rarely’ occurring reading with 
Aquitaine title. It is noteworthy that the reverse 
inscription omits the second 170, so the sense is 
‘Lord, rebuke me in Thine indignation’; this has 
earned the coin the contemptuous description 
‘cursing half-noble’. According to G. C. Brooke 
(English Coins, p. 130) the apparent error, and 
spelling KRGVTS for TJRGVTJS, are possibly 
privy marks intentionally adopted to distinguish 
the coinage of a particular three-month period. 

4 R. Ruding, Annals of llie Coinage of Britain . . ., vi 
(1819), e.g. pi. 24, 4, ofllarold I. 

6 For finds of Anglo-Saxon and Norman coins i'll 
Wales, see Michael Dolley and J. K. Knight, Archaeo- 
logia Cambrensis cxix (1970), 75-82. A Chester penny 
of Cnut has also been found at Segontium-Cacrn&r- 
von; two of William II at Rhuddlan, Flints. There is 
also an old find of a Burgred (Cenred) at Caerleon. 
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The piece, though somewhat weakly struck on 
the arms of the reverse cross, is in a remarkably 
fine state of preservation, considering its probable 
history, but had been somewhat buckled by pres- 
sure of the shingle among which it was found. 
It has since been flattened without further damage, 
for the purpose of yielding a satisfactory 
illustration. 

While the volume of seaborne trade through 
the Stour was probably relatively much greater 
in the second half of the fourteenth century than 


it is today, it would be fruitless to speculate here 
on what chance brought the coin to the point 
of its final discovery. Further extended search 
of the shore by the whole geological party revealed 
no further coins of any kind, so presumably this 
was a single accidental loss. 

I am grateful to Mr. George for permission 
to make public his interesting find, and to P. V. 
York for taking the photographs. 

Reference: Tertiary Times 1 (3), p. 67 (June 1971). 

D. L. F. SEALY 


A CIVIL WAR HOARD, PROBABLY FROM THE WALTHAM 

ABBEY AREA 


The history and background to this small, 
unpublished hoard ( Bibliography — ) are some- 
what uncertain. It was presented in about 1950 
to the Waltham Abbey Historical Society (to 
whom I am grateful for permission to publish 
the coins). The exact findspot is not certain but 
is believed to have been in the vicinity of Waltham 
Abbey. The date of )he discovery is not known 
but was possibly shortly before 1950. The hoard 
consists of twenty-four middle denomination 


coins of Elizabeth I, James I, and Charles I 
with a total face value of 20s. 6d. : it is believed 
to be complete as it stands. The latest coin is a 
shilling with i.m. triangle in circle, struck between 
1641 and 1643 and points to a date for the 
deposition probably at the beginning of the 
Civil War. 

The coins are listed immediately below. Weights 
are given in grammes to two decimal places only. 


1. Elizabeth I 

Is. i.m. 

Cross crosslets 

(1558-61) 

5-25 

2. 


Bell 

(1582-4) 

5-53 

3. 


Escallop 

(1584-7) 

5-33 

4. 


Tun 

(1592-5) 

5-80 

5. 

6 d. 

Eglantine 

1575 

2-72 

6. 


Latin cross 

1580 

2-45 

7. 


Sword 

1582 

2-65 

8. 


A 

1583 

2-65 

9. 


Hand 

1592 

2-40 

10. 


Key ? 

1596 over 94 

2-55 

1 1 . James I 

\s. 

Thistle 

(1603—4) 

5-35 

(first bust) 





12. James I 


Thistle 

(1603-4) 

5-46 

(second bust) 





13. James I 


Coronet 

(1607-9) 

5-31 

(fourth bust) 





14. 


Grapes 

(1607-9) 

511 

15. 


Key 

(1609-10) 

5-55 

16. 


Cinquefoil 

(1613-15) 

5-55 

17. 

6d. 

Tun 

1615 

2-47 

18. Charles I 

Is. 

Bell 

(1634-5) 

5-47 

(class 3a) 





19. 


Crown 

(1635-6) 

5-57 

20. Charles I 


Anchor to r. 

(1638-9) 

5-85 


(class 4 3 ) — struck from a reverse die showing a flaw by the a of avspice. 

21. Charles I Triangle (1639-40) 5-30 

(class 4 4 ) 
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22. 

Star 

(1640-1) 

5-40 

23. 

Star 

(1640-1) 

5-92 

24. 

Triangle in circle 

(1641-3) 

5-65 


The coin is from non-aligned dies and is severely double-struck, which has 
led to the apparent omission on the obverse of the a in carolvs, and on 
the reverse of the c in avspice. 

P. H. ROBINSON 


MARKET HARBOROUGH (LEICS.) TREASURE TROVE 
George II-George IV 


On 22 March 1971 while excavating for founda- 
tions at No. 1, Church Square, Market Har- 
borough, Mr. A. F. Rodgers discovered a hoard 
of 183 gold coins. The earliest of the coins was a 
slightly worn guinea of 1731, the latest were two 
sovereigns of 1829. 

The find was declared treasure trove at an 
inquest held at Market Harborough on 29 March 
1971 and was returned to the finder. 


Guinea 

George II 1727-1760 

1 . 

1731 

Decorated shield 

Guinea 

George III 1760-1820 

2-3. 

1774 

Decorated shield 

4-6. 

1787 

Spade shield 

7-8. 

1788 

» 99 

9-12. 

1790 

99 99 

13-15. 

1791 

99 99 

16. 

1792 

JJ 99 

17. 

1793 

99 99 

18. 

1794 

99 99 

Half-guinea 


19. 

1809 

Shield 


Sovereign 


20-32. 

1817 

St. George 

33-41. 

1820 


Half-sovereign 


42-54. 

1817 

Shield 

55-61. 

1818 

99 

62-4. 

1820 

99 

Sovereign 

George IV 1820- 

65-94. 

1821 

St. George 

95-118. 

1822 

99 

119-20. 

1823 

99 

121-7. 

1824 

99 

128-55. 

1825 

Shield 

156-65. 

1826 

»J 

166-71. 

1827 

99 

172-3. 

1829 

99 

Half-sovereign 


174. 

1823 

Shield 

175-7. 

1824 

99 

178-9. 

1825 

99 

180. 

1826 

99 

181-3. 

1827 

99 


s. A. CASTLE 
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Sylloge of Coins of the British Isles: Ancient 

British, Anglo-Saxon and Norman coins in 

Midlands Museums. By A. J. H. Gunstone. 

Published for the British Academy 1971. 30 

plates. £4-40. 

The Sylloge is growing fast. With many of the 
larger national collections now published, this 
volume makes a welcome excursion into the 
collections of smaller museums which could 
not individually fill a fascicule and which might 
unjustly be overlooked by the student in search 
of material. 

The editor, Mr. A. J. H. Gunstone, Keeper of 
the Department of Art and Archaeology at 
Birmingham City Museum, has collated all his 
sources into one continuous chronological 
record. This must have added considerably to the 
work involved in preparing the material for 
publication but it has also added immeasurably 
to the value of the work and its ease of use. The 
identity of the location is well maintained, how- 
ever, by initial letters which immediately follow 
the Sylloge number of the coin. This method 
admits one exception. The large and curious 
Stephen hoard from Bridlesmith Gate, Notting- 
ham, is rightly preserved as an entity at the end 
of the volume, in Mr. E. W. Danson’s clas- 
sification. Discovered in 1880 and described by 
Mr. Danson in this journal in 1968, the hoard is 
remarkable in that it contains a number of coins 
struck from deliberately defaced obverse dies, 
the majority with Nottingham reverses, though 
Nottingham accounts for no more than a random 
sample of the normal coins. 

Whilst the plates and their description ably 
further the Sylloge' s purpose of completing the 
record of coins of the British Isles, the preface 
is well worth study for the light it sheds on the 
building up of the collections. Birmingham has 
the most general collection but with a strong 
West Midlands bias. The area covered is rich in 
towns which had mints in medieval times and 
they have done very well towards fostering a 
natural local interest, so that museums in Derby, 
Shrewsbury, Warwick, Hereford — to name with- 
out favour only a few — house sizeable collections 
of their own coins. Leicester takes in, as well as 
fifty-five Leicester mint coins, an even larger 
assembly of Chester pieces, the cabinet of Mr. 


Joseph Young, a local tradesman, whose coupling 
of the two mints, though it is not specifically 
stated, must have been influenced by the former 
controversy over the two mint-signatures. Local 
finds as well as local mints are represented; we are 
told that Northampton has the most important 
collection of locally found Ancient British coins 
in the Midlands. This is presumably why it has 
attracted finds from outside its immediate area, 
seeing that Northampton rather than Kettering 
has finds from Corby, Oundle, and Welling- 
borough. 

Local interest has noticeably been the moving 
spirit and official policy has been at its most 
enlightened when it has taken note of and 
encouraged this. The Midlands museums show 
a happy co-operation between local collectors 
and antiquaries on the one hand and the museums 
on the other, which has resulted in the enrichment 
of the museum collections, most obviously by 
presentation but not negligibly in the purchase 
of whole collections which bring with them the 
bonus of many years devoted to the acquisition 
and study of a particular speciality. The individual 
collector or student of local history gains too, 
in having near at hand wider resources than a 
private collection can often furnish. 

Whilst readily acknowledging that the whole 
question of centralization versus dispersal is a 
thorny one and that there are valid arguments 
on both sides which have no place in a review, 
this reviewer, a Midlander by upbringing and 
still with ties there, cannot but regard with great 
pleasure the publication of this volume, not only 
for the numismatic material it supplies, but also 
as a sign of the vitality of the intellectual life of 
the Midlands. 

v. j. s. 


Mints, Dies and Currency, Essays dedicated to 
the Memory of Albert Baldwin. Edited by R. 
A. G. Carson. London, Methuen & Co., Ltd., 
1971. xvi+336 pp., 24 pls. + text figs. £10-50. 

Corporately and collectively this Society 
owed more to Albert Baldwin than we knew, 
for he sat quietly at the exchange of communica- 
tion, encouraging the hesitant and forwarding 
the advanced. Over twenty-six years, though I 
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never knew him intimately, I was impressed by 
a patience which overcame illness and respon- 
sibility, by a grasp of detail which shamed a 
congenital impressionist and by a questioning 
mind which made a professed sceptic examine 
his own professions. This volume, extraordinary 
in the full sense, is a tribute not only to the man 
but to his diminishing species, proud of being an 
expert and a merchant, but never just a trafficker 
or salesman. 

Melanges , on anything but the most circum- 
scribed subjects, are awkward to refer to and 
their interest may be too diffuse for a circulation 
limited by a high price. All but three of the 
seventeen numismatic contributions come within 
the competence of this Society at its widest, and 
I shall draw attention to them individually, with 
a few comments and obiter dicta. Some of them 
are slight things, while the largest, some two- 
fifths of the whole, that of our Director on 
‘Scottish Mints’, deserves its own hard covers and 
shows that cross-ploughing may raise a second 
harvest. The unifying factor in many of them, 
gratefully and unforcedly admitted, is the part 
played by Albert himself in their begetting. Three 
at least contain irreplaceable information which, 
in the hands of anyone — and I do not only speak 
of dealers — in whom selfishness or secretiveness 
outweighed true scholarship, might have been 
hampered or suppressed. 

C. A. Hersh’s addenda and corrigenda to 
‘Sydenham’, though valuable, are out of place 
in a collection of essays, while heerenni may 
not be a spelling ‘error’ at a time when Latin 
long vowels could be written double. Since 
Roman republican denarii were once current 
here the contribution is not as ‘un-British’, as is 

D. G. Sellwood’s on Parthian affairs. P. V. Hill’s 
sorting of ill-dated Hadrianic coinages is good as 
pure numismatics but cries out for some art- 
historical commentary in the great age of Neo- 
atticism and Neo-augustanism, when Sabina 
Augusta even sports an Augustan hair-do. R. A. 
G. Carson on the sequence-marks of Carausius 
and Allectus raises several general points of 
‘communication’ — the dilution of numismatic 
evidence in non-numismatic vehicles (always to 
be avoided, if possible) and the dangers of 
insularity. His short paper is yet an expansion of 
one in the Journal of the British Archaeological 
Association, an association of pan-European 
interests and perfectly capable of carrying small 
amounts of numismatic detail, yet often over- 
looked by ancient historians, who might also 
overlook a numismatic melange. Should the ‘safe’ 

C 9039 N 


vehicle be J.R.S. or nothing, or should we all 
scan more widely? In any case, is not Carson’s 
hypothesis of Boulogne as the source of 
Carausius’s unmarked coins a most obvious one ? 
This least plausible of ‘British’ heroes began from 
a Gallic command, in extent somewhere between 
that of the earlier Ciassis Britannica, around 
Boulogne, and the later Gallic Litus Saxonicum, 
much more extensive than the British. He only 
secured Britain to cover his flank and provide 
a funk-hole. The British forces disposed of the 
Low-country poltroon, but fought well for his 
supplanter. J. P. C. Kent, on the coinage of 
Theodoric, covers the moment when Britain 
was most cut off from Roman gold and by its 
title prejudges the subtle question, to what degree 
did Theodoric see himself as a special sort of 
legate, king of his own Goths but in no sense 
king of Italy. After a Cypriot hoard, not irrelevant 
to the background of the third crusade, we leave 
the dreadful cordon sanitaire of the ‘Greek, 
Roman and Byzantine’ world and arrive, appar- 
ently, in Britain. 

D. F. Allen opens with a most important 
Iron Age find, from Lincolnshire, but entirely 
originating in north-east Gaul, and saved for the 
record by Albert Baldwin. Messrs. Blunt and 
Dolley review the earlier stages of the ‘Hamtun’ 
problem. It is clear that nothing that W. C. Wells 
or any earlier writer said about burh, port, or 
other seat of mintage is worth citing except as a 
warning, but it would be worth tracking usages 
of urbs under Athelstan, confined on coins to 
‘Amtun’, ‘Darent’, Lewes and Oxford. C. S. S. 
Lyon uses statistical method to shake Bertil 
Petersson’s constructions about Anglo-Saxon 
currency on their own foundations. F. Elmore 
Jones recapitulates on Cilda, the lone moneyer 
of Bedwyn and Marlborough. ‘Cilda’ is probably 
a by-name, shared with more than one ultimate 
Saxon magnate. But can we not find more about 
this ‘vicar of Bray’, who kept his seat in two royal 
boroughs from twenty years before Hastings to 
Domesday Book and beyond ? 

Miss Archibald describes the important hoard, 
including gros tournois, which are fully illustrated, 
from the archiepiscopal manor of Mayfield, 
though a good kilometre east of the actual palace. 

E. J. Winstanley returns to the mysterious 
Henrician sovereign groat, which is, frankly, 
not very important, nor very original; it was 
hardly worth fabricating with such skill as this 
would imply, and a ‘genuine pattern’ might well 
have been improved before submission to the 
king. A. J. Seitman has a useful summary of 
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deniers tournois of the Frankish princes in Greece, 
which represents what is branded as the ‘foreign 
series’. Finally, J. G. Pollard describes one medal, 
a fine Antwerp piece of about 1560 that has 
already left Mannerism behind, as forthright in 
its way as Anthonis Mor. These are excellent 
little contributions, yet their presence suggests 
perfunctory acknowledgement of ‘fringe interests’. 

There remain, beside the outstanding ‘Scottish 
Mints’, two fairly long and very important 
articles that owe much to Albert Baldwin’s 
assistance. In one J. D. Brand follows a minor 
Long-cross mint, Shrewsbury, in the utmost 
detail. Once again the matchless depth and 
preservation of thirteenth-century English royal 
accounts pay rich interest; and once again the 
culpable indolence of one who was knighted for 
his ‘scholarship’ is revealed. In the other Messrs. 
Dolley and Seaby discuss the ‘anomalous’ pennies 
of Anglo-Irish type from the Brussels hoard, 
deeply but not to exhaustion, for the source is 
still unknown. They argue for somewhere in 
what is now Belgium: I suggest the metal-working 
Mosan area and that, though later, the Dover 
hoard of 1955, with its strong Anglo-Irish element 
imitations included, may be relevant. In sum, 
these papers make a worthy thank-offering. 

s. E. R. 

A Bibliography of Coin Hoards of Great Britain 
and Ireland 1500-1967. By I. D. Brown and 
Michael Dolley. Royal Numismatic Society 
and Spink & Son Limited, Special Publication 
No. 6, London 1971, 88 pp. £4-00. 

This is intended as a list of all known finds of 
two or more coins in the area and period conveyed 
by the title, accompanied by a summary des- 
cription of their contents and bibliographical 
references. As such it is effectively a sequel to the 
late J. D. A. Thompson’s Inventory of British 
Coin Hoards 600-1500 and there is solid reason 
for satisfaction that there should now be available 
works of reference covering the whole spectrum 
of post-Roman coin hoards from the British 
Isles. It is likely that as with the earlier work 
a period must pass before a just verdict can 
be reached on the Bibliography's execution and 
utility and it is hardly sensible for a numismatist 
to anticipate that verdict when still affected by 
short-term pleasure or rage or any amalgam 
of the two. What can fairly be said is that Brown 
and Dolley have offered their readers a great body 
of information set out in a coherent way which 
gives them a substantial claim on the gratitude 


of the numismatic public. If they now have to 
face the criticism implied by the description of a 
hoard as ‘ Bibliography - — ’ or the sterner rebuke 
‘Bibliography p., but . . .’ they can reflect that it is 
likely that the existence or contents of such a 
hoard would not have been a matter for dis- 
cussion but for the appearance of the Bibliography 
and that in the long run their contribution to 
numismatics will be judged as much by what it 
stimulates as by what it in fact is. They can 
reflect as well that they have had the sense both 
frankly to avow the Bibliography's provisional 
character and to adopt a format simple enough 
to make the production of a second edition a real 
possibility; what might Thompson at times have 
given for such prescience ! 

The book is divided into two independent parts 
with separate introductions, the first by Brown 
dealing with hoards deposited in England and in 
Scotland before 1707 and in Great Britain after 
the Union, hoards from wrecks, and hoards 
containing British or Irish coins found elsewhere 
in the world; and the second by Dolley dealing 
exclusively with hoards found in Ireland. Within 
the various divisions the hoards are arranged 
according to the reign in which they were de- 
posited and then chronologically where this is 
feasible and alphabetically where this is not. The 
entry on each hoard is of uniform pattern and 
gives it a number; conveys the place of its 
discovery and/or the name by which it is usually 
known ; the county of the find and a map reference 
to the town or village nearest to the findspot; 
the date of deposit where calculable; the date of 
discovery; the number of coins of different 
metals found; and a bibliographical reference or 
references preceded by letters from (a) to (f) 
indicating the quality of the reference cited. 
Occasionally there is a note drawing attention to 
a special characteristic of the hoard : thus Brown 
notes that a hoard from Bitterne in Hampshire 
consisted wholly of Turkish billon and that a 
hoard from the Isle of May, Fife, was ‘a mixed 
collection found in a tin box in the stomach of a 
shark’. The information given is not in sum very 
full but it is just about sufficient to be of use, and 
the authors would doubtless maintain that a 
fuller account, e.g. one giving the numbers of 
coins of each denomination and issuer present 
in the particular hoard, would have given rise to 
difficulties over layout and space and would in 
any case have been premature. The question is 
doubtless one that they will reconsider before the 
appearance of another edition and it is not worth 
arguing the point here. 
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There are other matters on which the opinion 
of a reviewer might count. It would be as well 
if in a future edition the authors adopted some 
more reasonable method of making abbreviated 
reference to the books they cite: it is all very well 
to refer to Richard Sainthill’s Oil a Podrida 
not as ‘Sainthill’ but as ‘OP’ from the initial letters 
of the words of the title, and it is not altogether 
unfitting to refer to Sir Charles Oman’s Memories 
of Victorian Oxford on the same principle as 
‘MVO’, but when it comes to referring to the 
work universally known as ‘Williamson’ (G. C. 
Williamson, Trade Tokens Issued in the Seven- 
teenth Century) simply as ‘TTISC’ it is difficult to 
avoid a shudder. The method is even used where 
such abbreviation produces a group of letters no 
shorter than the author’s name; thus the brief 
and comprehensible ‘Peck’ is replaced by ‘ECTB’ 
and a book by Daniel Defoe is indicated by the 
letters ‘TTWIGB’. Consistency is surely not this 
important. This is perhaps a convenient place to 
remark that although the standard of proof- 
reading is generally adequate the county of 
Warwickshire is on five occasions described as 
‘Warick’ rather than ‘Warwick’; consistency 
here would be welcome. 

The authors might also consider a rather 
different improvement. This is that they should 
include in their introductions a rather greater 
element of self-criticism. The observation is not as 
overtly Maoist as it may sound and it should be 
stressed that it is not envisaged that they should 
appear in public in white sheets. What is required 
is that they should more explicitly recognize the 
degree to which their own wholly admirable re- 
search and exertions seem to have distorted the 
balance of the book. The effect on the book can 
be illustrated most vividly by a study of its Irish 
section. This reveals that the counties of Antrim 
and Down between them contribute sixty-two 
hoards to the total listed, as against nine from 
Co. Dublin and proportionately small numbers 
from other counties to its south; the counties of 
Waterford and Wicklow are only represented 
by one hoard apiece, and Wicklow would not 
have been represented at all but for the late 
emergence of a find from Killiskey (No. IN 48a) 
which is not taken note of in the index. It might, 
of course, be argued that the concentration of 
hoards in Ulster is nothing more than eloquent 
testimony to the beneficial effects of Protestant 
supremacy on the economy of that part of Ireland, 
and it would be interesting to cite Doliey in that 
sense, but a more rational judgement is that the 
testimony is too eloquent, that the true picture has 


been obscured by the amount of research done by 
Doliey and Mr. Seaby from a Belfast base, and 
that if similar research was carried out in the 
south the balance would shift the other way. 
Something similar is probably the case with 
Brown’s part of the book, although here likely 
distortion is not geographical — except in so far 
as the Scottish section may have been lengthened 
out of proportion by the assistance given Brown 
by Mr. R. B. K. Stevenson — but chronological; 
Brown has long been collecting material on 
Elizabethan and Civil War hoards and it is 
reasonable to suppose that his information on 
these is more comprehensive than his information 
on other topics. 

Lastly, as this is going to be a standard work 
of reference on the shelves of archaeologists 
as well as numismatists, it would certainly be 
convenient to include in another edition some 
minimum indication of the kind of container in 
which the individual hoard was found, even if 
only at the level P (pottery), M (metal), W (wood) 
— or S (shark)? 

H. e. p. 


The Great Debasement : Currency and the Economy 

in Mid-Tudor England. By J. D. Gould. 

(Clarendon Press), 1970. 198 pp. £2-50. 

The dustjacket of Professor Gould’s book 
introduces his work as ‘the first exhaustive 
account of the debasement and restoration of the 
English coinage during the mid-sixteenth century, 
and of its economic effects’. A modern account of 
the monetary convolutions of Henry VIII and 
Edward VI has been long and sorely needed but 
the numismatist looking for a coherent and 
comprehensive narrative set in its historical and 
economic framework will be disappointed. 
Professor Gould’s approach is essentially analy- 
tical and schematic, and indeed he himself 
recognizes that his book ‘in no sense pretends to 
offer a balanced and systematic view of all 
economic aspects of the Great Debasement’. 
Nevertheless, whatever its shortcomings in 
setting and background Professor Gould’s 
stimulating book possesses great originality and 
the author working for much of his time far 
from his sources has achieved a great deal in an 
exceptionally difficult field. 

Professor Gould opens with an appreciation 
of earlier authorities on the subject, their con- 
centration on the Tower Mint, and reliance on 
only limited documentary evidence (despite the 
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leads to the real extent of the evidence given by 
Symonds and Brooke) and their neglect of the 
economic aspects of the alterations in coinage. 
The importance of Dr. Challis’s recent work both 
in this journal and in the Economic History Review 
Professor Gould emphasizes and its comple- 
mentary nature to his own work the author 
rightly stresses. He then goes on, in an extended 
examination, to discuss the determinants of 
mint supply. He essays an appreciation of the 
reasons why recourse was had to the mint — 
coins would be brought to the mint only when 
‘mint price’ exceeded current circulation value — 
and a complex but significant analysis of ‘bi- 
metallic flow’. Professor Gould’s theory seems 
to work well when he tackles the question of 
mint output during the Great Debasement and 
his estimates — while of interest to numismatists — 
will be of special value to economic historians 
who have all too frequently in the past assumed 
the Tower to be the only centre of minting activity 
and have had little quantitative evidence to rely 
on for the wider effects of the Debasement 
on the economy. Professor Gould extends his 
approach — with due caution — to the question 
of changes in the money supply and their reaction 
on the level of prices but rightly warns against 
facile conclusions. The main part of his work is 
concluded with a discussion of the history of the 
foreign exchanges and exports of wool and woollen 
cloth during the period. The book is supported 
by a series of statistical appendices and a com- 
mentary on the dating and authorship of the 
Memorandum ‘for the Understanding of the 
Exchange’. But it is a pity that the book is not 
further strengthened by a bibliography or an 
index. 

Professor Gould’s book in many respects is a 
specialist’s work for specialists. It is of great 
analytical originality and if some of the con- 
clusions the author draws might be open to 
considerable debate, it will certainly stimulate 
fresh approaches to the study of the economic 
history of the mid-sixteenth century. However, 
although it is directed at a particular audience 
and in parts is both complex and sophisticated 
in presentation, it is a book which will be studied 
with the utmost profit by numismatists. The 
work in general and the chapter on the deter- 
minants of mint supply and the output of the 
mints in particular should be neglected by no one 
with any claim to more than a passing interest 
in late-Medieval and early modern English 
coinage. 

o. w. D. 


Trade Tokens: A Social and Economic History. 

By J. R. S. Whiting. Newton Abbot: David 

& Charles, 1971. 192 pp., illus. £2-75. 

Mr. Whiting has aspired to help the historian 
in assessing the importance of trade tokens; to 
benefit numismatists by throwing the ‘new light’ 
of history on the tokens ‘they study with such 
care’; and to offer the general reader an intro- 
duction to a fascinating subject. For this last 
group, particularly schoolchildren, the relevance 
of the text is perhaps of less importance if it 
adequately introduces its subject and serves to 
stimulate curiosity or the imagination. This the 
book does; and its truly superb illustrations of the 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century copper tokens 
are capable of striking freshly, even on the eye 
familiar with the various illustrated works. Its 
claims on the first two groups will be examined 
in turn. 

In order to teach it is needful first to learn; 
as is made clear by the supposition that numis- 
matics can be separated from history, the author 
knows nothing of numismatic method. Non- 
numismatic historians would doubtless prefer 
to learn about numismatic objects from a 
numismatist. Even, however, with the humbler 
aim of bringing before them the wealth of visual 
evidence to be found in tokens, this work is 
unsatisfactory. The index gives them no access 
to the dated illustrations of, for example, the 
University of Edinburgh, Bishop Blaize, sea 
bathing, and the British Constitution, all of which 
are illustrated and discussed in the text. If they 
are to use the tokens as evidence, they will need 
to know as precisely as possible when and by 
whom the tokens were issued; but all that they 
will find new in this publication is confusion. 
A mere two inventories do not prove that the 
issuers of seventeenth-century tokens ‘were not 
rich men’ (pp. 48-9); and had the author instead 
selected from the same county John Jefferies 
and Samuel Palmer, they would have appeared 
at least prosperous. Evidence is required (as 
distinct from a suggestion in Williamson) for 
the issue of coffee-house tokens to celebrate 
escape from the Great Fire (p. 71). Unless Mr. 
Whiting has information unknown to Mr. Griffin 
sixteen years ago, the Dunkirk tokens were issued 
not by Moggeridge (p. 96) but by Methuen & 
Joyce. Where is the evidence for stating (p. 121) 
that politicians adopted the tokens, that Dr. 
Willis, Pitt, Sheridan, Fox, issued tokens them- 
selves? How can it even be supposed that the 
letter was responsible for a piece reading ‘Glory 
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be thine, intrepid Fox . . ? To assign this piece 

to the period of the king’s illness of 1788-9 
was pure guesswork; that it belongs to 1796 
is evident from the Morning Chronicle report that 
it had been struck in honour of Fox’s birthday 
and handed out amongst the company assembled 
at the London Tavern and the Crown and 
Anchor. 

It is melancholy to report that Mr. Whiting has 
failed even to consult properly his own local 
records, readily available in the Gloucester 
Public Library, and the one area above all in 
which he could have made a useful contribution ; 
for instead of dating the order for a new die to 
1662 (anno regni xiiii), which is quite clear from 
the original, he has repeated the mistaken 1664 
from an article by J. P. Wilton, whose name, 
however, appears nowhere in the book, the 
article being attributed to Boyne, with both its 
title and the name of the periodical incorrect. 
The Gloucester City records are none the less 
paraded in his Bibliography among a super- 
ficially impressive array of ‘Contemporary 
Material’, much of which one suspects to be 
cited from secondary works. It includes Richard- 
son’s manuscript Local Coinage of Kingston- 
upon-Hull (contemporary, one may ask, with 
what?), of the present existence of which Mr. 
Philip Whitting would doubtless be delighted to 
learn. Even some of the ‘Reference books’ appear 
to be recorded at second hand. There are several 
important omissions from the list of museums, 
and the Filkins and Broughton Poggs Museum 
appears both under Gloucestershire, and under 
Oxfordshire as the ‘Wilkins Village Museum’. 
Despite some appearances to the contrary, 
therefore, this book has no value for historians. 

By ‘numismatists’ it will be assumed that the 
author means collectors. From the sub-title one 
must understand that they are offered a social 
and economic history of trade tokens; all they 
receive is the ‘Historical Background’ of nineteen 
pages. The remainder of the book might be social 
and economic history illustrated by tokens, but 
what sort of history is it that suddenly, without 
any attempt to show what the designs meant to 
contemporaries, jumps back to twelfth-century 
Newark, sixth-century Mercia, or fourth-century 
Cappadocia ? We do not need to know the details 
of the thirteenth-century navy that the Cinque 
Ports provided; the ships appear on the tokens 
not for this reason but because they had been 
adopted into the arms of the Cinque Ports. A 


work on tokens is no place for explication of 
arms, but Mr. Whiting has taken delight in giving 
full explanations of the heraldry, even including 
the tinctures which are largely irrelevant to the 
tokens; his heraldic glossary, however, omits the 
term ‘Hurt’ (p. 93), and, strangely in view of his 
attention to heraldic matters, he fails to recognize 
the Ship and Castle (p. 33) as the arms of Bristol. 

The sections where the book does succeed 
are those in which the designs are themselves 
contemporary, particularly in the detailed des- 
cription of various industrial scenes and processes 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. For 
the rest, the new ‘social and economic history’ 
would appear to differ little from the old 
dilettantism. 

These gobbets of disconnected information, 
moreover, largely result from the application of 
scissors and paste to the very ‘numismatical’ 
works that the author affects to despise, including 
several recent publications. Nor has he copied 
from these secondary sources without introducing 
inaccuracies and uncertainties of Ms own. The 
quotations from contemporary documents and 
the legends of tokens are frequently in error, 
beginning with that on the title-page. For ‘Lord 
Harrington of Rutland’ (p. 14) read ‘Lord 
Harington of Exton (in the county of Rutland)’ ; 
for ‘Mons’ (p. 90), ‘Mona’; for 'hope' (p. 109), 
hops. There is ample evidence to take the square 
Bristol farthings (p. 33) back to the sixteenth 
century. The chapter on the seventeenth century 
is replete with infelicities and irrelevancies; its 
only illustrations have been copied from Willliam- 
son, and not renumbered to accord with the text. 

Mr. Whiting ought not to relate present 
availability of tokens directly to the original 
quantity struck, as he should have realized by 
comparing the ‘common’ tokens of which two and 
three hundredweight were made (pp. 131, 133) 
with the ‘scarce’ token of which one ton was made 
(p. 113). Messrs. Whitchurch & Dore (p. 28) 
were not the ‘minters’ of the tokens bearing their 
names. 

Readers will find in this book a certain amount 
of helpful material on the eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century industrial tokens. It is re- 
grettable that the work was not confined to these 
areas, for it cannot be used as it stands for relevant 
or reliable information. Collectors would do 
better to turn to the various numismatic works 
which were Mr. Whiting’s own sources. 


R. H. T. 
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The Guide Book & Catalogue of British Common- 
wealth Coins, 3rd Edition, 1649-1971. By 
Jerome Remick, Somer James, Anthony 
Dowle, Patrick Finn. Winnipeg (The Regency 
Coin & Stamp Co. Ltd.) 1971. 568 pp. Can. 
$12.50. 

This book is rightly described as a guide book 
as well as a catalogue and it is in fact the most 
comprehensive work on the Commonwealth series 
as a whole. Each section includes a separate 
introduction to the country as well as the coins, 
and these are especially valuable. A good feature 
of these introductions is the information which 
they contain about numismatic societies in each 
country. 

Very properly, much information is given 
about tokens, which in many parts of the Com- 
monwealth preceded the use of regular coinage. 
On the other hand, many numismatists will regard 
as questionable the inclusion of modern so-called 
‘coins’ which have been issued solely for the 
numismatic trade and were never intended to 
serve as currency. 

The catalogue shows careful and patient 
numismatic research, especially in the coinages of 
Canada, Australia, and India (this last a some- 
what neglected series in which coins can still 
be obtained at a reasonable price) and in the 
difficult series of cut and countermarked coins of 
the West Indies. On the other hand, the section 
on British coins is less complete and less satis- 
factory than the standard British numismatic 
handbooks, and most British numismatists will 
doubtless still prefer to refer to those. The 
illustrations are mostly very good, but not so those 
of the Australian coins which, except in the case of 
the patterns, are so dark as to be almost useless. 

The work contains some useful advice for 
collectors of the Commonwealth series. The 
standards of grading condition vary widely from 
one Commonwealth country to another; in 
many instances coins in the very best condition 
are impossible to obtain, and the wise course is 
to accept coins in less good condition. Likewise 


collectors are sensibly advised not to be too fussy 
about dates, since sets of a single date are virtually 
impossible to assemble. 

Prices are given for the full range of condition 
of each coin, perhaps indeed for a fuller range 
than is strictly necessary, since collectors are not 
interested in the commoner pieces in poor 
condition while fleur de coin specimens of the 
older hammered coins are simply not available. 
The most highly priced coin in the catalogue is 
the 1916 Ottawa sovereign. No explanation is 
given for the extraordinary rarity of this coin. 
Maybe nearly all the issue was melted down, 
as happened with the British sovereigns of 1916 
and 1917. However, whatever the explanation, 
this coin throws into relief a point which has 
been stated before by specialists in the milled 
series, namely that published mintage figures are 
not always a reliable guide to present rarity. 

There are a number of errors and misprints 
which ought to be corrected in future editions. 
The coinage of Burma before 1949 is described as 
being issued under British rule. In fact, in spite of 
British annexations after the first and second 
Burmese wars, part of the country remained 
independent until the third Burmese war of 1885- 
1 886, and most of the Burmese coins were issued 
under the rule of the Burmese King Mindon. 
The mintage figures for Elizabeth II sovereigns 
are incorrect. On page 341 the caption T mohur’ 
appears under the picture of a gold pagoda, and 
on page 596 the date 1791 is given for 1701. 
It is a pity that in one or two cases, such as 
Ireland and the Straits Settlements, information 
in the introduction contradicts statements made 
in the catalogue. 

Although not free from minor faults of this 
order, the book, in which the four authors have 
been assisted by specialists in the coinage of 
various countries of the Commonwealth, is a 
valuable numismatic work, and in this reviewer’s 
opinion the claim that it will become the standard 
work on Commonwealth and Colonial coins is 
well founded. 

w. s. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS NOTICED, AND 
ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY, 1971 


General 

♦A diatribe of mony or coyn, by Edward Leigh. 
London: printed for Peter Seaby at Audley 
House next to All Saints Church in Margaret 
Street near Oxford Circus, 1971. 45 pp. 
Reprinted from ‘The Gentleman’s guide’, 1680. 
First published 1671. 

*List of members, 1971/72. International 
Association of Professional Numismatists. 
London (D. J. Crowther, Secretary-General, 
76 New Bond Street, W. 1): the Association, 
[1971], [2], 34 pp. 

*Numismatics: an A.B.C. of coins and coin 
collecting. C. C. Chamberlain. [2nd edn.], 
revised [by Wilfrid Slayter]. English Universities 
Press, 1970. x, 182 pp., illus. (Teach yourself 
books). 

Celtic 

A hoard of currency bars from Appleford, 
Berkshire. P. D. C. Brown. In Proceedings of 
the Prehistoric Society, 37, July 1971, pp. 226-8. 

*Les monnaies de la Gaule inspirees de celles de 
la Republique romaine. Simone Scheers. 
Leuven (Louvain): Universiteitsbibliotheek; 
Universitaire Uitgaven, 1969. x, 270 pp., XII 
plates. (Universiteit te Leuven. Werken op 
het gehied van de Geschiedenis en de Filologie, 
5 C reeks, deel 6.) 

Europe 

♦Pfennig. Helmut Birkhan. In Numismatische 
Zeitschrift, 86, 1971, pp. 59-65, pi. 11. The 
best derivation of ‘penny’ and its cognates is 
from *panningaz (Old High German pfanna), 
‘pan, bowl’, from the concave Regenbogen- 
schiisselchen, which were struck, and buried, 
by Germanic tribes also, and of which the main 
motifs, curled animal and triquetra, recur on 
sceatta, etc. 

*The composition of some Frisian sceattas. D. 
M. Metcalf and L. K. Hamblin. In Jaarboek 
voor Munt- en Penningkunde, 55, 1968, pp. 28- 
45, pi. I. 

La circulation monetaire dans les domaines 
Plantagenets a travers une trouvaille du xm e 
siecle. Franqoise Dumas. In Bulletin de la 
Societe fran;aise de Numismatique, 24(10), Dec. 
1969, pp. 467-9. 


*Monety pierwszych Jagiellonow (1386-1444). 
Stanislawa Kubiak. Wroclaw [etc.]: Zaklad 
Narodowy imienia Ossolinskich; Polskie To- 
warzystwo Archeologiczne, 1970. 265 pp., 17 
plates, 3 maps, 8 tables. ‘The coinage of the 
first kings of the Jagellonian Dynasty (1386- 
1444)’, translated by Krzysztof Klinger, pp. 
250-65. 

Le tresor de Therouanne (monnaies d’or du 1 5 C 
siecle). Jean Duplessy. In Revue beige de 
Numismatique et de Sigillographie, 116, 1 970, 
pp. 162-80, pi. 13-17. Included English coins. 

Mittelalterlicheund friihneuzeitliche Miinzschatz- 
funde im Trierer Land. Raymond Weiller. 
In Trierer Zeitschrift fur Geschichte und Kunst 
des Trierer Landes und seiner Nachbargebiete, 
33, 1970, pp. 125-44, pi. 1-7. The Birresborn 
find included a 1583 sixpence of Elizabeth. 

♦Skarb monet z XVII w. z miejscowosci Kidry, 
pow. Sarny. Marek Wyszomirski. In Wiado- 
mosci Numizmatyczne, 14 (4), 1970, pp. 237-43. 
A 1935 find from the village of Kidry, Sarny 
district (now Rowno oblast, Ukrainian S.S.R.), 
containing coins dated 1618-62, included two 
Scottish turners (Stewart 237). 

*The Anglo-Hanoverian coinage. R. B. Smith. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Corbitt & Hunter, 
1970. [1], 98 pp., illus. (Minerva numismatic 
handbooks, no. 7.) 

England , etc. 

Money : denarius to decimal, compiled by Robin 
Grieve. Jackdaw Publications, 1971. Folder 
of documents. (Jackdaw no. 70). Includes 
facsimiles of William de Turnemire’s indenture 
(Red Book of the Exchequer version); the 
Proclamation of farthings and half-pence, 
1672; Sir Christopher Wren’s Proposall [for 
amending the coin, 1695]; Apprehension of an 
extensive gang of coiners; etc. 

♦Money in Great Britain and Ireland. C. R. 
Josset; illustrated by Gaynor A. Barnes. 
Newton Abbot: David & Charles, 1971. 390 
pp., illus. 

♦Handbook of the coins of Great Britain and 
Ireland in the British Museum, by Herbert A. 
Grueber; [reprinted] with revisions by J. P. 
C. Kent, L. [i.e. I.] H. Stewart, P. Finn, an ! 
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H. W. A. Linecar. Spink, 1970. lxxii, 161, [12], 
162-274 pp., XL, [2], XLI-LXIV plates. 

John Bergne’s annotated copy of Hawkins’s 
‘Silver coins of England’. B. J. C[astenholz]. 
In The Numismatic Messenger (Castenholz & 
Sons, 1055 Hartzell Street, Pacific Palisades, 
California 90272), 1 (1), Jan. 1971, pp. 8-14. 
Also ‘Some further comments . . .’, ibid. 

I (12), Dec. 1971, pp. 253-9. 

Anglo-Saxon England, by F. M. Stenton. 3rd 
edn. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1971. xliii, 
765 pp., map. (The Oxford history of England) 
'The numismatic alterations of the early part 
are Mr. Blunt’s and of the later period Mr. 
Dolley’s’ — preface by Lady Stenton. 

*A new coin type for Offa. C. E. Blunt and G. 
van der Meer. In Berichten van de Rijksdienst 
voor het Oudheidkundig Bodemonderzoek, 19, 
1969, pp. 213-14, plate XXV. Slightly modified 
version of BNJ xxxviii, 1969, pp. 182-3. 

‘^Catalogue of the Bolton Percy (1967) hoard of 
stycas of the kings of Northumbria and 
archbishops of York . . . [etc.], which will be 
sold by auction by Sotheby & Co. . . . 23rd 
June, 1971. [24] pp., [2] plates. Introduction 
by H. E. Pagan. 

*Catalogue of the important collection of Anglo- 
Saxon silver pennies formed by F. Elmore 
Jones. Glendining & Co., 12th and 13th May, 
1971. [2], 87 pp., XXXVI plates. 

*The Lincoln mint, c. 890-1279, by H. R. 
Mossop; edited by Veronica Smart; with an 
introduction by Michael Dolley, and an 
analytical note by C. S. S. Lyon. Newcastle 
upon Tyne: Corbitt & Hunter, 1970. 254 pp., 
CII plates, table. 

*The Anglo-Saxon and Norman mint of Tam- 
worth (Staffs.). E. W. Danson. In South 
Staffordshire Archaeological and Historical 
Society Transactions , 11, 1969/70, pp. 32-57, 

II plates. 

Pieces anglo-saxonnes trouvees au Mont Saint- 
Michel. Jacques Yvon. In Bulletin de la 
Societe frangaise de Numismatique, 23 (7/8), 
Sept. /Oct. 1968, pp. 307-8. 

The metal contents of the silver pennies of 
William II and Henry I (1087-1135). D. M. 
Metcalf and F. Schweizer. In Archaeometry, 
13 (2), 1971, pp. 177-90. The silver in 1124 
was no worse than previously. 


The coin from the deserted medieval village of 
Hampton Wafer, Herefordshire. [Marion M. 
Archibald], In Transactions of the Woolhope 
Naturalists' Field Club, 39 (1), 1967, pp. 84-5. 
A penny of William II, Bristol mint, moneyer 
Barcuit, of type III. 

Denier d’Oxford inedit de Henri I er d’Angleterre. 
Jean Duplessy. In Bulletin de la Societe 
frangaise de Numismatique, 23 (9), Nov. 1968, 
pp. 326-7. 

*The A. N. spellings ‘Stifne’, ‘Stefne’ and ‘Stiefne’ 
found in the obverse legends of English coins 
of Stephen’s first substantive type, by Michael 
Dolley and K. A. Goddard. In Proceedings 
of the Royal Irish Academy, section C, 71 (2), 
1971, pp. 19-34. 

Yorkshire archaeological register, 1967. J. 
Radley. In Yorkshire Archaeological Journal, 
42 (166), 1968, pp. 109-18. Includes the Weary 
Hill, Ilkley, find of coins of Edward I to Edward 
II class Xlb (Durham), Alexander III, and 
Valeran II [i.e. I?] of Ligny. 

*A bibliography of coin hoards of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 1500-1967. I. D. Brown and 
Michael Dolley. Royal Numismatic Society 
and Spink, 1971. 88 pp. (Royal Numismatic 
Society. Special publications, no. 6.) 

The 1846 find of English gold coins from Senes- 
chal Lane, Douglas. Michael Dolley and 
A. M. Cubbon. In Journal of the Manx 
Museum, 7, 1970, pp. 140-3, illus. Brown & 
Dolley (1971) EL21. 

* Crowns of the British Empire. Richard J. 
Trowbridge. 2nd edn. Iola, Wisconsin: 
Krause Publications, 1971. [2], 170 pp., illus. 

Decimalization under Cromwell. C. Webster. 
In Nature, 229 (5285), 12 Feb. 1971, p. 463. 
Robert Wood’s proposal to divide the pound 
into tenths, ‘hunds’, and ‘thous’. 

Penny for a changing nation. Hugh C. Prince. 
In Geographical Magazine, 43 (5), Feb. 1971, 
pp. 350-9, illus. ‘we may seek fresh insights 
into the character of Britain 174 years ago 
by looking at a coin [the 1797 penny] as if it 
were struck in the likeness of the country of that 
time’. 

*The bronze coinage of Great Britain, by 
Michael J. Freeman. Motherwell (42 Brandon 
Parade East): the author, 1970. 154 pp., 
XVIII plates. 
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*Laying a ghost. D. G. Sellwood. In The 
Yearbook of the British Association of Numis- 
matic Societies, no. 16, 1971, pp. 15-17. The 
‘recessed ear’ variety in George V pennies. 

Scotland 

John O’Groats, Duncansby Head, Caithness. 
Robert B. K. Stevenson. In Discovery and 
excavation in Scotland, ed. Margaret E. C. 
Stewart (Dundee: Council for British Archae- 
ology, Scottish Regional Group), 1969, p. 17. 
Coins of Henry III to Edward II, Alexander 
III and Robert Bruce. 

The Renfrew (1963) coin hoard. Anne S. Robert- 
son. In Glasgow Archaeological Journal, 1, 
1969, pp. 72-4. Cf. BNJxxxv, 1966, pp. 128-47 ; 
includes average weights and frequency tables. 

The coins from Loch Glashan. Anne S. Robert- 
son. Ibid., p. 58. A penny of Edward II and a 
half-groat of Robert II. 

[Loch Gruinart, Islay, Argyll]. In Discovery and 
excavation . . . 1969, p. 5. Coins of Edward VI 
to Charles I, etc. Brown & Dolley (1971) 
SP35. 

Hillhead, Wick, Caithness. Robert B. K. 
Stevenson. In Discovery and excavation . . . 
1969, p. 17. Coins of Elizabeth to Charles I, 
James VI, etc. Brown & Dolley (1971) SQ19. 

A Mint account, 1632-3. R. B. K. Stevenson. 
In Scottish Historical Review, 47, 1968, pp. 
199-202. 

Ireland, 

The King John portion of the Anglo-Irish element 
in the 1908 Brussels hoard. Michael Dolley. 
In Journal, Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland, 100, 1970, pp. 67-70, illus. 

A note on the obverse and the reverse types of 
the ‘St. Patrick’ coinage, by Michael Dolley. 
In Irish Numismatics, 4 (22), July /August 
1971, pp. 142-4. King David the obverse. 

British Commonwealth and Empire 

*India’s 1862 rupees, by George Falcke and 
Robert L. Clarke. Iola, Wisconsin: Krause 
Publications, [1971], 3-34 pp., illus. 

*The South African coin collectors’ handbook, 
1970/71. Allen Jaffe. Cape Town: Howard 
Timmins, 1970 [i.e. 1971]. 71 pp., table, illus. 


Tokens 

Industry and trade in Wales: a numismatic 
commentary from the National Museum. 
George C. Boon. In Amgueddfa, 8, Summer/ 
Autumn 1971, pp. 2-18, illus. Includes coins 
and banknotes. 

Figure 58 is an 1812 penny token bearing the 
monogram TIC (Davis Not Local 43), which 
is ‘seldom found in any but a worn condition’ 
and is attributed to the Tredegar Iron Company 
(cf. BNJ xxxix, 1970, pp. 167-8). 

Notes on the seventeenth-century token issuers 
of Chesham. George Berry. In Records of 
Bucks, 18 (5), 1971, pp. 422-6, plate IX. 

The seventeenth century token coinage of the 
Vale of Evesham. Benjamin G. Cox. In Vale 
of Evesham Historical Society Research Papers, 
2, 1969, pp. 39-42. 

The seventeenth century token issuers of Graves- 
end and Milton next Gravesend. Ernest W. 
Tilley. In Archaeologia Cantiana, 85, 1970, 
pp. 149-74. 

The eighteenth century token of Joseph Baxter. 
William Underwood. In Wiltshire Numismatic 
Society Bulletin, 1 (4), Nov. 1970, pp. 24-6. 

*Token Corresponding Society Bulletin, 1 (1) + . 
London (BCM — Token Society, WC1V 6XX): 
the Society, [Oct. 1971]+. 

Medals, badges, etc. 

*British battles and medals, by Major L. L. 
Gordon. 4th edn., revised by Edward C. 
Joslin, with a foreword by David F. Spink. 
Spink, 1971. xiv, 440 pp., front., [43] plates, 
ribbon chart. 

Ulster beggars’ badges. W. A. Seaby; appendix 
2 compiled by T. G. F. Paterson. In Ulster 
Journal of Archaeology, 33, 1970, pp. 95-106, 
plates IX-XII. 

* The works asterisked have been added to the 
library by donation, exchange, or purchase. The 
librarian acknowledges with gratitude those 
donations also which would be out of place in this 
list. Other publications noticed are mainly articles 
in periodicals, but exclude this Journal, Coins, 
the Numismatic Chronicle, Spink’s Numismatic 
Circular, and, Seaby’s Coin and Medal Bulletin. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY, 1971 


PRESIDENTS OF THE SOCIETY 

1903-8 P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton, D.L., F.S.A. 

1909 W. J. Andrew, F.S.A. 

1910-14 P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton, D.L., F.S.A. 

1915-19 Lieut.-Col. H. W. Morrieson, R.A., F.S.A. 

1920-1 Frederick A. Walters, F.S.A. 

1922 J. Sanford Saltus — till 22 June 
1922 Grant R. Francis — from 28 June 
1923-5 Grant R. Francis 
1926-7 Major W. J. Freer, V.D., D.L., F.S.A. 

1928 Major P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton, D.L., J.P., F.S.A. — till 20 February 
1928 Lieut.-Col. H. W. Morrieson, R.A., F.S.A. — from 22 February 
1929-32 Lieut.-Col. H. W. Morrieson, R.A., F.S.A. 

1933-7 V. B. Crowther-Beynon, M.B.E., M.A., F.S.A. 

1938-45 H. W. Taffs, M.B.E. 

1946-50 Christopher E. Blunt, O.B.E., F.S.A. 

1951-4 Edgar J. Winstanley 
1955-8 Horace H. King, M.A. 

1959-63 Derek F. Allen, B.A., F.S.A. 

1964-5 C. Wilson Peck, F.P.S., F.S.A. 

1966-70 C. S. S. Lyon, M.A., F.I.A. 

1971- Stuart E. Rigold, F.S.A. 


THE JOHN SANFORD SALTUS MEDAL 

This medal is awarded by ballot of all the members triennially ‘to the member of 
the Society whose paper or papers appearing in the Society’s publications shall receive 
the highest number of votes from the members as being in their opinion the best in the 
interest of numismatic science’. 

The medal was founded by the late John Sanford Saltus, Officier de la Legion d’Hon- 
neur, a Vice-President of the Society, by the gift of £200 in the year 1910. 

Medallists 

1910 P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton, D.L., F.S.A. 

1911 Miss Helen Farquhar 

1914 W. J. Andrew, F.S.A. 

1917 L. A. Lawrence, F.S.A. 

1920 Lieut.-Col. H. W. Morrieson, R.A., F.S.A. 
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1923 H. Alexander Parsons 
1926 Grant R. Francis, F.S.A. 

1929 J. S. Shirley-Fox, R.B.A. 

1932 Charles Winter 

1935 Raymond Carlyon- Britton 

1938 William C. Wells 

1941 CUTHBERT A. WHITTON 

1944 Not Awarded 

1947 R. Cyril Lockett, J. P., F.S.A. 

1950 Christopher E. Blunt, O.B.E., F.S.A. 

1953 Derek F. Allen, B.A., F.S.A. 

1956 F. Elmore Jones 

1959 R. H. M. Dolley, B.A., F.S.A. 

1962 FIorace H. King, M.A. 

1965 H. Schneider 
1968 Edgar J. Winstanley 

C. Wilson Peck, F.P.S., F.S.A. (Posthumous Award) 

1971 B. H. I. H. Stewart, M.A., F.S.A., F.S.A., Scot. 

(For Officers and Council for 1971 see vol. XXXIX, p. 190) 

At an Ordinary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, 26 January, Mr. 
Rigold, President, in the chair, Mr. Philip Greenall, Dr. I. A. Macdougall, Mr. Jose 
Manuel Mata, Mr. Noel Woolf, the Central Library, Ashton-under-Lyme, the public 
Library, Brighton, the Public Library, Carlisle, the Central Public Library, Gosport, 
the City Libraries, Sheffield, the Tyrone County Library, Omagh, Northern Ireland, 
the County Library, Wakefield, and the Public Library and Museum, Yeovil, were 
elected to Ordinary Membership. Mrs. Murray read a paper on the coinage of James 
V of Scotland. 

At an Ordinary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, 23 February, Mr. 
Rigold, President, in the chair, Mr. Edwin David Burt, Mr. D. W. Gale, Mr. A. J. 
Grech, Mr. Christopher Martin Sayers, the Public Library, Andover, and the Wiltshire 
County Library and Museum, Trowbridge, were elected to Ordinary Membership. 
Mr. Pagan read a paper entitled ‘Edward Emery, Coin Forger’, and Mr. Stewart a 
paper entitled ‘The Pseudo-coins of Richard I with Scottish types’. 

At an Ordinary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, 23 March, Mr. 
Rigold, President, in the chair, Mr. Dolley read a paper entitled ‘The Mont St. Michel 
Find of English and Continental Coins’. Mr. Blunt read a paper entitled ‘The Crowned 
Bust Coins of Edmund’. 

At an Ordinary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, 27 April, Mr. 
Rigold, President, in the chair, the President announced that Council proposed that 
Mr. Derek Allen should be nominated for Honorary Membership of the Society. 
Mr. R. S. Kinsey, Mrs. Isabel Laing, and the French School of Archaeology, Athens, 
were elected to Ordinary Membership of the Society. The evening was devoted to 
short papers and exhibits relating to the sixteenth century. 
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At an Ordinary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, 25 May, Mr. 
Rigold, President, in the chair, Mrs. Eleanor Ahbe was elected to Ordinary Membership 
and Mr. Mark Jeremy Walport was elected to Junior Membership. Mr. J. D. Rimington 
read a paper on Decimalization. 

At an Ordinary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, 22 June, Mr. 
Rigold, President, in the chair, Mr. Derek Allen was elected to Honorary Membership, 
Miss Eileen Margaret Atkinson and Mr. Jerome Remick were elected to Ordinary 
Membership, and Mr. Arthur Paul Williamson was elected to Junior Membership. 
Mr. Rigold read a paper on Jettons. 

At an Ordinary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, 28 September, 
Mr. Blunt, Vice-President, in the chair, Mr. Philip Flanagan and Miss Jean M. White 
were elected to Ordinary Membership. Dr. Challis read a paper entitled ‘The Tudor 
Coinage for Ireland’. 

At an Ordinary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, 26 October, Mr. 
Rigold, President, in the chair, Mr. Alan Beardshaw, Mr. Hector Bruce-Binney, Mr. 
John Chown, Mr. James Mays, Mr. John B. Kienker, Mr. Paul H. Robinson, Mr. Paul 
J. Walsh, and the State Library of South Australia, Adelaide, were elected to Ordinary 
Membership. Mr. Mark Alistair Sinclair Blackburn was elected to Junior Membership. 
Monsieur Yvon read a paper on English Short Cross coins found in French hoards. 

At the Anniversary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, 23 November, 
Mr. Rigold, President, in the chair, Mr. I. Vecchi was elected to Ordinary Membership. 
The Sanford Saltus Medal was awarded to Mr. Ian Stewart. 

The following Officers and Council were elected for 1972: 

President: S. E. Rigold, M.A., F.S.A. 

Vice-Presidents: D. F. Allen, C.B., M.A., F.B.A., F.S.A. ; C. E. Blunt, O.B.E., F.B.A., 
F.S.A. ; G. V. Doubleday; H. H. King, M.A.; H. Schneider; E. J. Winstanley, L.D.S. 

Director: B. H. I. H. Stewart, M.A., F.S.A., F.S.A., Scot. 

Treasurer: Clifford H. Allen, F.C.A. 

Secretary: W. Slayter. 

Librarian: R. H. Thompson. 

Council: Miss M. M. Archibald, M.A.; J. Brand, F.C.A. ; Mrs. M. Delme-Radcliffe ; 
D. R. D. Edmunds, M.A. ; J. Lavertine, M.D.; Major C. W. Lister, R.A.; C. S. S. 
Lyon, M.A., F.I.A.; Mrs. J. E. L. Murray, M.B.E., M.A.; H. Pagan, M.A.; 
J. Porteous, M.A.; D. L. F. Sealy, B.Sc. ; R. J. Seaman; Dr. G. V. L. Tatler; 
P. Woodhead. 

Corresponding Member of Council for Ireland: M. Dolley, B.A., M.R.LA., F.S.A. 
Corresponding Member of Council for the United States of America: H. Grunthal. 
Mr. Rigold delivered his Presidential Address. 
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EXHIBITIONS 

January 

By Mrs. Murray, in illustration of her paper. 

Scottish placks, groats and gold abbey crowns. 

By Mr. Rigold. 

A Sceatta found in the recent excavations at Dover, directed by Mr. Philp. Wt. 
1-227 gm. Cf. N.C. 1953, PI. VI, 2. 


February 

By Mr. Pagan, in illustration of his paper. 

Eighteen Emery forgeries from the forgery cabinet of Messrs. A. H. Baldwin & Sons. 

By Mr. Brand. Forgeries in Maidstone Museum, exhibited by kind permission of the 
Curator, Mr. L. R. A. Grove, B.A., F.S.A. 

A. Reputed to be from the collection of Edward Pretty, F.S.A. (1792-1865) 

BNJ ii, PI. I. 17. 

BNJi i, PI. II. 53. 

BNJ ii, PI. II. 46. (Perhaps not from Pretty 
collection) 

NC 1958, PI. IX. 12. 

BNJ ii, PI. III. 62. 

BNJ iii, PI. IV. 87. 


BNJ ii, PI. II. 26. 
BNJ xxviii, PI. I. 12. 
BNJ iii, PI. IV. 12. 

BNJ iv, Ph il. 30. 
BNJ iv, PI. II. 31. 
BNJ iv, PI. III. 39. 


March 

By Mr. Blunt. 

Three coins of Edmund of the crowned bust type (BMC VI). 

1. Moneyer bosa (ex Grantley 1059) 

2. Moneyer Clac reading +clac mon.e monex (ex Rashleigh 255) 

3. Moneyer Fugel (or Cugel) reading +cvgeliion.e ii (ex Ryan 772) 
The last two coins from the same obverse die. 


1. Coenwulf 

2. Eadwald 

3. Wigmund 

4. Sihtric 

5. Regnald 

6. Eadwig 

7. Richard I, Aquitaine 

B. Reputed to be by Singleton 

8. Iaenberht and Oft'a 

9. Richard I, Poitou 

10. Black Prince 

11. Richard III, Double Groat 

12. Richard III, Groat 

13. Henry VII, Groat 

14. Charles I, Half-pound 
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April 

By Mrs. Murray. 

1. A photograph of an obverse design by Etienne de Laune, who worked in France. 
Portraits of Mary Queen of Scots, and Henry (Lord Darnley) as King. The original 

is in the Department of Western Art, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

2. Casts of the silver portrait ryal of this type (British Museum), for comparison. 
Very different in details. 

By Mr. R. H. Thompson. 

1. A tariff book of coins. ‘Evaluaciboucxkin — ’, Ghent, Joos Lambrecht (1551), 
including ‘Ordo[n]nantie’ of 17 July 1548. Illustrations include a Crown of the Rose 
of 1526. 

2. A base testoon of Edward VI, Symonds Fifth Coinage, Potter type 3, Southwark 
mint, Y/lis mule, 1551, obverse from same die as no. 11 on BNJ xxxi, Plate XII, dif- 
ferent dies from the other Y/lis mule recorded (B.M. ex Morrieson ex Clarke-Thornhill 
1795). Weight only 56-8 gr. (Theoretically 80 gr.) 

By Dr. Lavertine. 

Two Elizabeth I Sixpences. 

1. I.m. 1, dated 1602. 

2. I.m. lion, undated. 

By Mr. M. R. Broome. 

Three gold angels of Henry VIII, first coinage, exhibiting between them the four 
initial-marks in use between 1509 and 1526. The first, i.m. pheon, is a rare piece, and 
reference has been made in the past to the use of an altered die of Henry VII for its 
production. This seems unlikely. 

The second coin is a mule with i.m. Castle, with a gate house on the obverse, and 
Castle on the reverse. It is also rare. 

The third piece with the common crowned portcullis with chains i.m. exhibits a 
change in the lay of the ropes for the rigging of the ships in the reverse. This change 
seems to occur in the early part of the portcullis issue and may provide a clue to the 
chronology of the series. 


May 

By Mr. J. D. Rimington. 

1. A Victorian Double Florin. 

2. A series of eight ‘Britannia Moneta’ Mint Patterns, ranging in value from one 
quarter to 50 pence. 

3. A blank prepared for a projected 4-shilling piece. 

By Mr. Sealy. 

1. Bowring’s ‘Decimal System’ (1854). 
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2. Three foreign coins to illustrate the results of trying to fit decimal values to non- 
decimal coins. 

a. Netherlands 2£c 1941. 

b. Panama l^c 1940. 

c. Haiti 6Jc 1850. 

June 

By Mr. Blunt. 

Jettons, all believed to be English. 

1. Obv. and rev. rosette of pellets in each quarter of a cross. Cf. the reverse of the 
gold penny of Henry III. 

2. Obv. a mitred head, rev. a crown outside each side of a ‘triangle’. 

3. Obv. King’s head from the irons used for the penny coinage of Fox type VII, 
Edward I. The rose on the king’s breast replaced by a rose either side of the neck. 

4. Obv. King’s head from the irons used for the penny coinage of Fox type XI, 
Edward II. 

5. Obv. King’s head, from the irons used for the penny coinage of Fox type XV, 
Edward II. 

6. Obv. Crowned head, said to be copied from the large JE of the Emperor Postumus. 
Legend LQ SOVD (AnDQBABIIiO) He. 

Period of Edward III ? 

7. Wardrobe counter of Edward III. Obv. Shield, on a bend three keys. Legend 
0DWKRDVS R6X R66N7t T. Rev. Type somewhat resembling the reverse of the 
noble. Legend GTfRDS R0B6 R6GIS. 

8. Obv. three crowns one below the other. Barnard records this type, but said that 
he had never seen it. 

By Mr. Sealy 

The ‘Grandee’ collection of plastic replicas of copper coins, with explanatory leaflet. 
Issued by the Grandee Cigar Company. 


September 

By Mr. J. Richmond of Victoria, Australia, and Mr. Frank Purvey, of B. A. Seaby Ltd. 

A ‘new’ Coin of Richard II ? 

A type IV York penny of Richard II, with a possible letter R in the centre. An ill- 
formed quatrefoil could give the impression of a letter. This ‘letter’ appears on more 
than one die. The gold coins of this period have the letter R on the reverse but it is 
reasonable to postulate that if indeed there is an R on the late York pennies it should be 
the initial of Archbishop Richard le Scrope who acceded to the See of York on 2 June 
1398. 

Initial letters of clerics are unknown at this period and if the existence of this letter 
is proved it pre-dates the saltire and b of Archbishop Laurence Booth by more than 
half a century. 
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October 

By Mr. Sealy, on behalf of Mr. W. George. 

An Edward III Treaty Period Half-Noble found on the beach at Wrabness, Essex, 
in February 1971. 

By Mr. Blunt. 

Three English Jettons. Late fourteenth- early fifteenth-century. 

1. Seated figure of the king. Ornamented with slipped trefoils and annulets. These 
ornaments are particularly associated with the light coinage of Henry IV (1412-13). 
The reverses of two, generally similar, have no legend. 

The third has a better-executed reverse with lis surmounted by a crown in each quarter, 
and a legend that appears to be retrograde KV0 flftIKRIK 6RKCU7S PRHRK ?]. 

By Mr. Porteous in illustration of the paper by Monsieur Yvon. 

Twelfth- and thirteenth-century deniers commonly found in French hoards in con- 
junction with Short Cross pennies. 

By Mr. R. A. Merson. 

Le Tresor des Pirates. A series of uniface reproductions of coins issued by B.P. in 
France. 

By Dr. Kent. 

The 1971 Derby hoard of clippings. 

A seventeenth-century butter jar containing clippings from hammered coins, from 
Edward VI to Charles II. It was estimated that the average loss of weight of the coins 
was 40 per cent. 



ADDRESS BY STUART EBORALL RIGOLD, 
F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S., F.R.S.A. 

PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 
Delivered at the Anniversary Meeting, 23 November 1971 

REVIEW OF THE YEAR 

I could not have made this annual review as complete as I hope, it is without the 
help given me by the officers and Council whose solidarity and devotion to the Society’s 
welfare is, in my experience, exceptional. I must name Miss Archibald, and the Secretary, 
the Librarian, and Mr. Pagan, in particular, for their contributions to the tabulated 
material, but before I pass to this I have a far greater and more public debt of gratitude 
to pay. The most senior of our editors, Mr. Blunt, primus inter pares, but whose primacy 
in experience and attachment to the task none of his peers would question, has retired 
after a service longer than most of us can remember — not quite patriarchal in duration, 
like that of Dr. Salzman to the Sussex Archaeological Society, but incalculable in 
achievement, as his service to the Sylloge continues to be. His own researches have been 
magisterial and his combination of precision and humanity has done more than anything 
else to lift the Journal into its present place of international reputation as, in effect, an 
oeuvre couronne, like the Sylloge itself, by the British Academy, and far removed from 
the soft-centred amateurism of our red-cover days. Only as long as it maintains this 
reputation will the Society justify its existence. Mr. Blunt’s seat has been taken, at the 
request of the other editors and myself, by Mr. Hugh Pagan, whose scholarship and 
patience with editorial minutiae I have watched growing with respect. We welcome 
him thankfully, for his is no sinecure, into the editorial triumvirate, with Messrs. Dolley 
and Porteous, and we also welcome Mrs, Delme-Radcliffe as their editorial assistant, 
confident that the standards established by Mr. Blunt will not be relaxed. 

I repeat my thanks to the Council, which stands out, among the many I have served 
upon, as a model of good communication and friendly temper — a reward for the 
sometimes burdensome frequency of its meetings and a continuing expression, to turn 
Jules Romains on his head, of un unanime de ne pas se dissoudre — a single mind not 
to dissolve ourselves. This contingency is never far from us: we are a small society, 
less than half the size of the more flourishing county archaeological societies and sailing 
close to the rising wind of printing-costs, which, like all forms of inflation, increase 
in geometrical progression, when we only increase in arithmetical. Nevertheless, we 
are increasing and we are in no sense an ageing Society. No actual member has died 
during the year, but I should refer to the death of Mr. S. A. H. Whetmore, C.B.E., 
who joined in 1946 and had published articles in the Journal on eighteenth-century 
tokens. He had resigned a little time ago and there have been eight resignations this 
year, but the total membership is now 488 — 338 ordinary, 133 institutional, and 17 
junior. This means some 5 per cent more individuals than two years ago, but, thanks to 
the efforts of our Librarian, nearly 20 per cent more institutions. The imbalance does 
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not distress me. Institutions, especially of higher education, are multiplying fast — a 
situation which, above all others, has brought about the practice of reprinting old 
works photographically, to which I shall return later, but which might be seen as 
presaging an intellectual atrophy and repetition, such as afflicted late antiquity and the 
early Middle Ages. These same institutions, which suck the contents of our private 
libraries, often into the remoter parts of America, and call for more of the same thing, 
carry a more insidious danger, that their students will regard them as something to be 
put behind them on graduation. The temples of knowledge may be broken down to make 
hardcore for a road leading intellectually nowhere. Yet, to keep societies like ours alive 
enough, a minute proportion perhaps, of the graduates must remain eternal students. 
I take heart from the particulars of many recruits, Transatlantic as well as British, that 
they have been converted either by formal study or, as I was, by the freedom of an 
ample library. 

I now move to the record of our own library and of this year’s publication on British 
numismatics, which certainly testifies to the widening acceptance of numismatic 
studies at all levels of education. This delights me, for I consider coins to be the perfect 
subjects for Sachstudie, portable and durable, according to the most essential quality 
of coinage. There has appeared what is known as a ‘Jackdaw’ (a kit of reproductions of 
documents), on the subject, and reprinting, not noteworthy in single instances, is 
significant in quantity. A number of classic discourses on monetary economy, as those 
of Dudley North, Joseph Harris, and Edward Leigh, have been reprinted, as well as two 
official publications of the British Museum — the Anglo-Saxon Catalogue (which bears 
the imprint of 1970) and, of more questionable utility, Grueber’s Handbook. That the 
initiative and risk, without any concession of copyright, should have come not from 
the Trustees, or from H. M. Stationery Office, but from established London dealers, 
is beyond my comprehension, even though the Stationery Office is the most unfatho- 
mable institution I have ever had to deal with — commercially undersold and biblio- 
graphically perverse. Perhaps reprinting is best left to professionals. British professional 
numismatists have a meritorious record for their furtherance of scholarship: it is a 
fine, European, tradition not to be ground out by economic inhumanity — the prodigious 
Raymond Serrure was content to call himself expert. The initiative and great financial 
risk in printing Mr. Mossop’s monograph on the Lincoln Mint has come from a dealer, 
while in many ways the most noteworthy publication of the year has been the melange 
dedicated to the memory of the late Albert Baldwin, a faithful friend to Science, to this 
Society, and to many of us personally, and to which, befittingly, the largest contribution 
is our Director’s. 

The most generally useful work of reference that has appeared this twelvemonth is 
Messrs. Brown and Dolley’s sequel to J. D. A. Thompson’s Inventory, carrying on the 
tale of hoards from the numismatically and historically utterly insignificant year 1500 — 
a year that, for instance, bisects the career of Aldus Manutius and other important 
early printers, making ‘incunabula’ one of the silliest of non-categories. The additions 
to the Sylloge have been rather slight, but a glance at the contributions of Leicester 
and Nottingham to the Midland Museums volume will show that this was not mere 
barrel-scraping, while Mrs. Norweb’s carefully selected type-collection amply repays 
the care spent on its recording. Some exceptional sale-catalogues of this year are pro- 
duced to a nearly comparable standard and will have permanent value : I mention Mr. 
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Elmore Jones’s Anglo-Saxon coins, the residue of the Colchester hoard, and the Bolton 
Percy ‘stycas’, classified by one of our editors. 

For the rest, the additions our Librarian records have been mainly new editions. 
The most remarkable, perhaps, is the third edition of Stenton’s Anglo-Saxon England , 
prefaced by Lady Stenton with generous recognition of the numismatic contributions 
to it by two of our senior members. Numismatics has ‘arrived’ among medieval studies, 
not as an esoteric study but as one of wide reference, and, thanks to an effort by our 
Librarian to ‘catch-up’ with past publication, has taken its place, on time, in the British 
Humanities Index. Finally, with mingled joy and regret, I notice the reappearance of the 
Year Book of the British Association of Numismatic Societies, though thought too 
slender to deserve the name of Cunobelin, under which it promised to become a lively 
third journal. I hope that the radiant Cymbeline may shine again here in the west. Our 
Librarian reports that he has been busily occupied with loans at the same high level as 
last year. 

It would be gratuitous to enlarge too much on our own lecture-programme and the 
publication that generally follows it with exemplary speed, or on that of our elder 
sister, within our field. Mr. Blunt has addressed both societies — the Royal on the 
St. Edmund memorial coinage and ourselves on the other Edmund. Ireland and Scot- 
land, as usual, have been well represented and the insularity of the early days of this 
Society is a thing of the past. In this context I single out for mention our visit from 
M. Yvon, with his very full exposition of English Short Cross pennies in French hoards, 
a fund of material hitherto almost unknown. We know no geographical bounds except 
as a point of departure, but we are often accused of restricting the time-range of our 
interests within our constituted terms of reference — of being, in effect, a Society for 
Medieval and Early Post-Medieval Numismatics. At the nearer end this criticism is 
unjust: seventeenth-century tokens are being studied with fresh eyes, not only those of 
the collector and parochial historian, and we shall soon see results; later tokens, 
counters, and the like have had much space recently in our pages and those of the 
Chronicle', the relevance of such things to economic and industrial history, and to 
political history at ‘grassroots’ level is recognized and the new Corresponding Society 
on the subject is our adjutant, not our rival. Many efforts have been made to stimulate 
further study of milled coinage. If they have had little success it is surely because, 
though in technique and in the quality of their portraits they are second to none in 
Europe, English milled coins are really rather a barren field and any further discoveries 
would probably be self-referrent and, in the true sense of the word, uninteresting. The 
omission is in the earlier period — in Iron-age and Romano-British studies; the reason 
is apparently bad communication and existence of too many vehicles rather than too 
few. Without seeking to poach time and space from our sister Society, I would suggest 
that we provide yet another legitimate vehicle, especially for papers co-ordinating 
scattered or specialized material. There is no lack of interchange between the major 
numismatic societies, nor are our individual interests so circumscribed, but this Society 
has a corporate duty to search the general archaeological media for things concerning 
coins in Britain and to broaden our circulation by discussing them. Some of our dis- 
tinguished past-President Mr. Allen’s most important articles have appeared in Archae- 
ologia (which most of us ultimately see), in the Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society 
(which very few see) and, now, in Britannia, the new organ of the Society for the 
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Promotion of Roman Studies, though on a pre-Roman (Icenian) coinage. Though it might 
be pleaded that it is wrong to bury sub-historical, Iron-age studies under a load of 
flints — in any case, a traducement of 'P.P.Sf there is no excuse whatever for avoiding 
Britannia , the first number of which also contains a short but important article handling 
numismatic evidence about the dating of the Shore Forts. Here is British numismatics, 
pure and applied. When I state emphatically that Romano-British studies are part of 
our business, I do so as one who has never had any patience with extravagant claims for 
a sub-Roman base-coinage, nor linked barbarous radiates with ‘sceattas’, but rather 
as a good Pirenne man, for whom coins of the Merovingian period, including the so- 
called ‘thrymsas’, are essentially sub-Roman, who has classified the scattered British 
finds of this age for the publication of Sutton Hoo, not teleologically but in the abiding 
presence of the Bas-Empire, for whom, albeit at second hand, the munus divinum links 
Constantine with Archbishop Wigmund, before the Roman pillared hall was yet cast 
down where Edwin may have received Paulin us. 

I cannot let 1971 pass without pronouncing an oraison Junebre upon the essentially 
French system of livres, sous , and deniers that once covered much of Europe and lingered 
here until this year. Though I speak with caution after my predecessor’s exacting re- 
searches, I can offer some consolation to those who fondly believe that £, s., and d. 
were parcel of old England, as ‘entirely English’ as Queen Anne, in the fact that cente- 
simal reckoning has brought back one possible Anglo-Saxon shilling, a shilling of five 
pence. The Domesday Monachorum still implies a shilling of six pence, rather than 
twelve. Of course, the sentimentalists ‘do not want to know’ that England has strangely 
reasserted herself and that their mourning is misplaced. Madame se meurt, but the 
country markets still could not believe it; she was upstairs, behind her stall and would 
get up again when the weather was better. No, it is true: Madame est morte, the last of 
her Carolingian line, and I, whose calling is not to preserve all ancient monuments, but to 
save all species of them from total extinction, cannot be quite unmoved. I rejoice to see 
rotten boroughs suspended, like Winchelsea, from the magnificent canopy of the Cinque 
Ports; I sympathize when they are kept half alive by some other archaic corporation 
such as the Harbour Board of Yarmouth, Isle of Wight. We have, within the ‘British’ 
orbit, but not part of the United Kingdom, three of the political fossils of Europe, like 
Andorra and San Marino — I mean the Isle of Man and the States of Jersey and of 
Guernsey. Could not the Frankish system have been retained in one of these? In 
Guernsey the double, too, has gone, and with it the last, immobilized relic of the Tournois 
reckoning. And as to the Mark sterling, for long of greater numismatic significance 
than the Pound, I can only regret that after 800 years the citizens of Canterbury can no 
longer pay their agreed annual compensation for some part in the martyrdom of St. 
Thomas au juste, as such perpetual obligations deserve. 

RECORD OF POST-ROMAN HOARDS 

Here I follow recent precedent, rather than my own counsel to cover all periods. 
Three of this year’s hoards are of special interest to myself and, I believe, to all of us — 
two of them because they have been found during controlled operations on sites in the 
care of the Department of the Environment, the third because it concerns one of my 
special subjects and also one of the most pressing questions of archaeological procedure. 
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Our primitive treasure-trove law, which ‘names’ a finder as though he might be a dog 
grubbing up earth around the treasure, though totally unsuitable to disciplined excava- 
tion, yet has its utility in a case like the third. At Sherborne Castle, in consolidating the 
floor of an upper chamber, were found Portuguese cruzeiros and a derivative ‘Ferdinand 
and Isabella’ half-excellente, with a mass of halfpence of Henry VIH’s second coinage, 
probably representing change for another gold piece. At Greenwich Hospital, on the 
site of the palace of Placentia, where Henry VIII was born, nine more gold pieces, of 
his father and grandfather, appeared in excavations. These are ideal conditions, under 
the direct supervision of my colleagues and associates. Excavations that I have helped 
to organize, such as those at Dover and North Elmham, have again produced single 
‘sceattas’, but near the Icknield Way, where it follows the western slope of the Chilterns, 
in the parish of Aston Rowant, by far the largest hoard of these recorded from Britain 
has come to light, comparable in size and in its mixed composition to several of the great 
hoards from France and Frisia. It was found with one of those treasure-hunting 
machines that have put the Council for British Archaeology into a state of alarm and 
mobilization. Such a find might seem a further encouragement to piracy, yet in this 
particular case we must be thankful, for the hoard itself and for the finder’s correct 
behaviour: no ordinary excavation would ever have taken place on the site; no casual 
discovery would have been pursued so exhaustively nor so promptly reported. Wreck- 
hoards cause like misgivings to the archaeological world, yet our members can testify 
that the leaders of some commercially based operations are scrupulous in their 
procedure. This year we note the hoard from the Hollcmdia East-Indiaman, wrecked 
off the Scillies in 1743. 

Two remarkable hoards, one discovered earlier but the subject of an inquest this 
year, consist entirely of clippings; the earlier, from St. Leonard’s Priory, Stamford, was 
of fifteenth-century date, the other, from Alderwasley, near Wirksworth, Derbs., 
in a splendid butter-pot, was from the clipper’s final orgy before Newton’s light dispelled 
him. There are also ‘indoor’ hoards to record, of the type associated with repairs, or 
too often, with demolitions, of old houses. That from under the floor of Boys Hall, 
Willesborough, Kent — a ‘supra-vernacular’ house — is a gentleman’s hoard, with 
something of an heirloom collection about it. The others, from a cottage at Burghclere, 
in the north of Hampshire, from an inn at Lochgelly, Fife, and of recent origin, from 
Wymington, Beds., and also one from a garden at Market Harborough, represent 
peasant savings, the older all silver, the newer mostly in gold and approaching £100. 
Though the life of the unknown cottager of Wymington must have overlapped many of 
ours, economically he belonged to a remote past. 

The details of the appended table are provisional in every case. Dates of discovery 
are only indicated for hoards outside England, but except in the case of Stamford (1967) 
may be taken as between late 1970 and November 1971. The order is approximately 
that of concealment. I am deeply indebted to the prompting of Miss Archibald and 
Mr. Thompson. 

Aston Rowant, Oxon. 160+, small-flan denarii, English, Frankish, Frisian, early eighth century; no 

container. 

Stamford, Lines. clippings, Ed. IV and Hen. VI restored; no container. 

Greenwich, S.E. 9 N, Ed. IV and Hen. VII; no container. 

Ardglass, Co. Down, Ireland, before November 1971. 4 Anglo-Irish 7R, Hen. VII, Hen. VIII. 
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Sherborne, Dorset. 9 A Portuguese, 1 A Spanish (imitation), 12! Hen. VIII Id. to c. 1544, a few 
earlier English 7R; traces of bag. 

Burghclere, Hants. 167 JR, sixteenth to seventeenth centuries; in jug. 

Alderwasley, Derbs. 7R clippings to later seventeenth century; in pot. 

Lochgelly, Fife, Scotland. April 1971. 100+ 7R, seventeenth century; in metal box (?). 
Willesborough, Kent. 17 A, Hen. VIII to Geo. I; in pot. 

Scilly Isles. Large 4R hoard, eighteenth century; in wreck of Hollandia. 

Market Harborough, Leics. 183 A, Geo. II to Geo. IV; no container. 

Wymington, Beds. 131 A, 242 7R, Victoria to Geo. V; in metal box in roof. 


A DISCOURSE ON METHOD AND TERMINOLOGY 

When you honoured me with your presidency you gave me an opportunity, rare in 
this age for those of less than Toynbeean stature, of a platform from which I am allowed 
to generalize. I am something of a skirmisher on the fringes of numismatics and cannot 
match the strong and steady output of the best of my colleagues, the deserved reward 
of specialization, though only three or four of these colleagues are professionals. As an 
odd sort of Civil Servant, with pre-1914 terms of reference, I can look with sympathy 
on the mandarin, the ‘man of letters’, the essayist, and causeur de lundi. This does not 
mean that I tolerate slovenly thought or language. Dr. Raby, the first Under-secretary 
under whom 1 worked, wrote a standard work on medieval Latin poetry and was not 
thought eccentric for it. There are amateurs of this calibre in numismatics, whose 
standards shame those of hollow professionalism, and I am proud to be a paid, or 
beneficed, amateur with like standards before my eyes — amateur architect, amateur 
field-archaeologist, amateur historian, and by extension of the last, amateur lawyer. 
This status has given me a detached philosophy of history and of historical method, and 
I shall repay your kindness by ‘cutting numismatics down to size’. I am not ungrateful: 
the size is still impressive and the shape still protean. 

But I groan when I hear of such an antithesis as ‘numismatists versus historians’, as 
though it were a juxtaposition of equals, in kind as well as degree. It not only inflates 
numismatics, it impoverishes the concept of history. Other specialists make like claims 
for their own fields : the late F. T. Wainwright wrote of ‘Archaeology and Place-names 
and History’ 1 — not philology but one tiny section of it, toponymy. They would dress 
their particular study in the fashionable robes that give it not only academic res- 
pectability but a portentousness designed to over-impress. Once the robe was cut as 
‘science’, but this has long lost its shape in a confusion between its general and particular 
senses. Now the ‘in’ word is ‘discipline’, which ought to refer to method rather than 
content. It is a word that might produce useful distinctions if it were realized that a 
‘subject’ (i.e. an object of study) calls for many methods and has no monopoly of any 
one. Methods might deserve autonomy, ‘subjects’ confused with fashionable methods 
or ‘programmes’ certainly do not. But there are greater ‘subjects’, autonomous, spon- 
taneous, irreducible, and their own justification. History, in the sense of inquisitiveness 
about the past and interpretation of it for the present, is one of these. Any narrower 
historical interest is less than History, and numismatics, which has always availed itself 
of a great variety of methods, is at the same time much more than a narrow methodical 

1 F. T. Wainwright, Archaeology and Place-Names and History: an Essay on Problems of Co-ordination. 
1962. 
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discipline and, as a filtered and interrupted spectrum, much less than the iris of History 
and entirely contained within it. 

History was once thought of as a high art rather than as a science, and, like all high 
arts, pretended to some moral purpose when it was enough to say that it satisfied a 
spontaneous desire — the resurrection of the past, as Michelet put it. It was an inter- 
pretative and audience-directed art, closer to that of the executant than the composer, 
and, unless the art was of a superb order, bound to be ephemeral. Its practitioners did 
not do ‘original research’, though they might cite their immediate sources or predeces- 
sors. They certainly fed on them, and knew that they, in turn, would probably be 
devoured. This is not what we mean by ‘history’ today, certainly not the ‘history’ of 
which numismatics is supposed to be a peer, and numismatics never claimed a share in 
History of this sort. Factum abiit; monumenta manent: numismatics has always thought 
in terms of fundamental records and the permanent utility of much of its interpretation, 
or arrangement, of them. I shall dismiss History, in the old, rhetorical sense, as ‘Historio- 
graphy’ and henceforth use ‘history’, without a capital letter, in its modern sense of 
‘historical research’ — a science, of which the science of numismatics forms an old and 
honoured part. 

Scientific history has an ancient history itself. It existed as a handmaid to Historio- 
graphy and involved the study of calendars, lists of priests and officials, monetary 
accounts, very occasionally even coins, but always written or customary sources of 
some sort. As Professor Momigliano has reminded us, 1 Plato, and probably his persona, 
the fifth-century sophist Hippias, had a word for it — apxcuoXoyla. This is what the 
prosopographers, the students of tribute-lists, the ‘feet-of-finers’, in fact most of these 
who fill the schools of ancient and medieval history, occupy themselves with — what the 
ancients would have recognized not as history but archaeology, and what, on any 
reckoning, is but a part of historical research. On the other hand, what we now call 
archaeology — deductions from objects, buildings, terrains, the physical shapes of even 
the recent past, to supply what it has not written and to ‘control’ what it has written, 
plays a large part in the luropLa, the inquiring curiosity, of the Father of History himself. 
Herodotus would have found fellow spirits among our social and industrial archaeolo- 
gists. Both approaches are complementary and share a common aim. In numismatics 
they are most closely intertwined. 

I offer a definition that may sound trite but is surely unexceptionable by the usage of 
1971. As long as the student follows the written word he is acting as a historian: the 
moment he turns to unwritten sources, or unwritten aspects of written sources, be it 
only the ‘feel’ of the paper, he practises archaeology. When he assesses the legend on 
a coin he is, at however elementary a level, a historian: to become an archaeologist he 
moves his eye into the field. The same with the epigraphist, the same with the student of 
‘diplomatic’ — to examine the tooling, the weathering, the seal-tag, the indentures is to 
become an archaeologist. No analysis, historical or archaeological, is the exclusive 
property of any of them, but the numismatist moves most easily among them all. 

As historians we handle documents ranging from one tantalizing grapheme to more 
than anyone can, honestly, claim to have digested. All were written with a purpose and 

1 A. D. Momigliano, ‘Ancient History and the Studies in Historiography, 1966, 2nd edn. 1969, 1-39; 
Antiquarian’, Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld see especially 3-5. 

Institutes, xiii (1950), pp. 285-315, reprinted in 
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not one can be taken, without question, at its face value. Few, however, are totally 
mischievous or useless when properly handled. Their utility depends on how justly we 
can gauge the degree to which they are ‘slanted’, and this applies to coin-legends as 
well as to longer documents. I venture to group all historical documents, large or small, 
into four broad categories, not so much of ‘reliability’, but of intention, or lack of it: 

I. Deliberately loaded instruments of persuasion and propaganda — political and 
forensic speeches, slogans, advertisements, prepared statements masquerading as 
detached treatises. This is the stuff of most of Roman history and appears most nakedly 
on the reverses of coins — ‘ Concordia militum ’, when there was none, the Declaration of 
Charles I, which neatly summarized the war-aims of his opponents , or, at a harmless 
level, ‘Bononia docef or ‘success’ to this or that local industry. 

II. Chronicles, memoirs, legislation, regular public announcements — one-sided, 
selective, or bedevilled by formalities hardly noticed by contemporaries but deceptive 
to posterity. At as near a distance as 1648 we know from other sources that Charles I 
did not then issue the coinage in his name, and was never king of France. But in the 
Short Cross imitations supposedly from Cologne, I myself have been exercised on 
the question whether they were struck there by Otto IV, or elsewhere in the name of the 
long-dead Otto III. The seemingly innocent legends on all ancient and early medieval 
coins are to be read with caution. 

III. What are commonly called ‘records’, the food of most contemporary historical 
research. They are not meant for publication and are supposed to be neutral. But, in 
fact, they are the privy-marks of history, directed at a small internal audience. Anyone 
who knows that we do not always tell the truth to our immediate superiors must know 
that they, too, are to be handled with caution. The inward-directed legends on coins, the 
moneyers, and officinae, are small slices of ‘record’ material, and coins, like all material 
of this kind, are more useful in bulk and quantifiable, especially in hoards. 

IV. The totally sub-conscious, the near-illiterate, the garbled or ‘immobilized’ legend 
— on the borderline between historical and archaeological evidence, like the snatches of 
songs that trouble the twilight of protohistory. Numismatists are not innocent of 
reading too much into such shapes and constructing fantasies upon them. They share 
the subjectivity of much archaeological interpretation and the need to distinguish this 
from the analysis or description that should precede it, but too often comes after it, 
an analysis such as exorcised the ghosts of ‘Carausius II’ or ‘ex-king Hoaud’, in whom 
too many were ready to believe. 

Ideally the historian, qua historian, would be content to work in the study from copies 
of any of these sources (which usually means printed copies), provided that they are 
reliable. A student running his eye down the columns of RIC, to assess legends, is, for 
the moment, as ‘pure’ a historian as one working from a volume of the Rolls Series. 
Today this insulated state is seldom maintained for long and it was the numismatist, 
before all others, who led the way out of the carrell and refused to be bound by any 
false distinction between historian and antiquary. All historians are now constrained 
to use some archaeological equipment — be it a detail-camera or one suitable for air- 
photography, a soft brush, or an earth-scraping machine, and, in every case a map of 
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some sort — to get closer to their physical objectives. The numismatist does this as a 
matter of habit and has done much of it for centuries. When he deals with widespread 
distributions he is like any other field-archaeologist, save that he has two advantages 
over most of his fellows : he can be in the presence of many, or all, of his physical 
objects at the same time, and his substitutes for those not immediately accessible — casts 
or photographs — are more complete substitutes than those for most other objects. 
No record of a building, for instance, is ever really exhaustive. 

This, then, is the essential character of numismatics. It provides historical evidence 
of the same kind as any other class of document, too positive and too uncontaminated 
to be ignored, and its absolute, archaeological objects are immediate, durable, manage- 
able, available to all visual and physical tests, if necessary to destruction. The portability 
and durability of coins is what distinguishes them from any other form of wealth — land, 
cattle, paper securities, or entries on registers. The presence, the touch, the easy avail- 
ability, the unimpaired and unrestored nature of all authentic coins clearly has a special 
mystique for many of us. For me their magic cannot touch that of great architectural 
monuments, and I have held the Textus Roffensis with greater devotion than I could 
any coin. But buildings and Bodendenkmaler are seldom unaltered and muniments 
seldom easily accessible. On balance, of all historical and archaeological documents 
coins come nearest to being the ideal objects of Sachstudie, over the longest period of 
history. This is a high claim, of immense value in teaching and implanting a sense of 
history. We do not need to make numismatics a thing apart from history and archaeology 
to substantiate it. 

I now return to method. Having claimed that coins need no special historical method 
I would claim as much for archaeological. When coins enter into large-scale studies, 
such as the distributions, which are the usual tests of trade and communication, I 
cannot see how any special treatment can be advocated. Metrology is particularly 
concerned with coins, but affects other objects too and is less relevant to token-coins. 
Metallurgical analysis is the same for all metal objects, epigraphic criteria are the same 
for all formal inscriptions on any scale, stylistic criteria the same for all forms of low 
relief and Glyptik, save perhaps in the use of punches. The necessary allowance for 
conservatism and derivation are of the same kind as in the case of other artefacts. The 
balance between historical and archaeological considerations is no more sensitive in 
numismatics than in other ingresses to proto-history or unevenly documented history. 
It is, indeed, no accident that the pioneers along this frontier, such as Mommsen and 
John Evans, were, inter alia, great numismatists, for numismatists were often among 
the breakers of fresh historical fields. 

To enlarge too much on methods is the sure way to invent unnecessary and rigid 
procedures. Analysis of artefacts must not only be flexible in its approach but must, as 
far as possible, re-enact their creation. The best students have something of the artist 
in them, in discovery as well as presentation. The fashionable word ‘discipline’ should, 
I believe, carry no monastic or military overtones, of doing things de regie, but should 
remain true to the basic sense of disciplina, the personal and uncodifiable relation of a 
discipulus, a pupil, to his master, the complement of doctrina, as in Eckhel’s great work, 
the gift of a master to his pupil. It is important that numismatists should work in team 
as well as in private and get themselves pupils, and doubly important just because much 
of the study is informal. Formal or informal, the relation of apprenticeship in the 
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transmission of finesses which cannot be reduced to formulae is the most potent of all 
forces for the advancement of learning. I heard a recent Nobel prizeman explaining 
how he reached that eminence : he recited the names of his predecessors and those of 
his fellows, in intellectual genealogy — who worked under whom in his most formative 
years. These led unbrokenly for nearly two centuries through the laboratories of giants, 
through Liebig to Berthollet, if not to Lavoisier, and crossed and recrossed frontiers in 
doing so. On a less cosmic scale many of us could do the same if we worked it out in 
numismatics. 

As a sworn foe of intellectual compartments and as a recommender of numismatics 
as a bridging-subject of many references, let me name with gratitude some of my 
masters, by this flexible definition, Bryan O’Neil, who was above all a field-archaeologist, 
Erwin Nobbe, who was primarily an artist, and Humphrey Sutherland, who is primarily 
an ancient historian. 
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Stewart, I., The Dipple and Balgony Finds of 14th- 
century Scottish Coins, 57 

Thomas Tod, Master Moneyer, 87 
Thompson, R. H., The Dies of Thomas Spence, 
Additions and Corrections, 136 
Tudor Coinage for Ireland, 98 

Unicorns of James III and IV, 62 
• — Specific gravities of, 92 

Whiting, J. R. S., his Trade Tokens: A Social and 
Economic History, reviewed, 1 80 
Willesborough Hoard, 120 

— Pot, 123 

Yvon, J., and another, A Group of Tenth-Century 
Coins found at Mont Saint-Michel, France, 1 
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Aberdeen, mint (James III), XL. 82-4, pi. v 
Aberdeenshire, see also Birse parish 
Aberystwyth, mint (Charles I, unites), see Chester 
Addedomaros (Trinovantes), see also British Lx 

— staters, xxxvir. 190, pi. xxi 

Advertising (Imitation spade guineas), see Imitation 
spade guineas, advertisements 
2Elfred, see Alfred 
jEthelbald, coins, see Forgery 
2Ethelred I, coins, exh., xxxvn. 215 

— type i, lunettes unbroken, moneyer Ethelred, 
xxxvi. 33-4 

.Ethelred II, see also Chester, Northampton, South- 
ampton, mints; Southampton/Winchester die- 
linking 

— coins, finds, Lummelunda, xxxvi. 83-4 
— ■ — • finds, Mullingar, XXXV. 12-21 
’Tingstade, xxxvi. 64-78, pis. viii-ix 

— Crux type, transitional, xxxvi. 70, pi. ix; xxxvii. 
16-24 

— First Small Cross type, see Horncastle, Lincoln, 
mints 

— Hand type, xxxix. 199 

First, see also ‘Brygin’/'Niwan’/Shaftesbury 

die-linking; Horncastle, mint 
bust left, xxxiii. 37-8, pi. i; xxxv. 191-2 

— — — finds, Ipswich 1863, xxxiii. 34-8, pi. i; exh., 

xxxii. 229 

First/Second alteration, xxxv. 22-4 

— Helmet type, see Lincoln, London, mints 
imitations, see Hiberno-Norse coins, phase 1 

— imitations, see Olof Skotkonung (Sweden); 
Poland, coins, 10-11 c. 

— Intermediate Small Cross type, xxxvii. 16-24 

— Last Small Cross type, exh., xxxm. 186 

• See also Cissbury/London die-linking; East 

Anglia, mint; Exeter/‘Gothaburh\ ‘Gotha- 
burh’/London, Huntingdon/London, London/ 
Stamford, Wallingford/Lincoln, die-linking 

bust to outer circle, xxxl. 49-51; exh., xxxvi. 

211-12, pi. i 

initial distribution of dies, xxxv. 34-7 

C 9039 p 


4Ethelred II, Last Small Cross type, obv. pointed 
helmet, xxxix. 201, 204, pi. ix 

— Long Cross type, see also Lincoln, London, Stam- 

ford, mints 

subsidiary issue, xxxiv. 37-41, pis. ii-iii; exh., 

189; read, 188 

— types, chronology, xxxv. 37; xxxix. 200 
.Ethelred (Canterbury), coinage, xxxi. 43-4, pi. iii; 

exh., 173 

AEthelstan, see Athelstan 

4Ethelwald Moll (Northumbria), coin, xxxvi. 216 
2Ethelwulf, coinage, xxxii. 19; xxxvii. 226-7; exh., 
215 

jEthered (Canterbury), see ^Ethelred 
Alderwasley (Derbys.), find 1971 (16-17 c,), XL. 197, 
198; exh., 192 

Aldfridus, see Ealdfrith (Lindsey) 

AlenQon (Orne), find 1840 (12-13 c,), xxxix. 41-2 
Alexander III, 1st coinage, see also Burns, E. ; Lockett, 
R. C. 

— 1st coinage, finds, Colchester 1969, xxxix. 77 

— 2nd coinage, farthings, rev. 2 mullets, xxxv. 141 

pennies, chronology, xxxv. 136 n. 

classification, xxxv. 139-41 

Alfred, see also London, mint 

— 1st coinage, lunettes unbroken, moneyer Dealinc, 

xxxvi. 34 

— • — moneyer Liab[inc], exh., xxxvi. 211, pi. i 
Allcard, H., donation by, xxxii. 231 
Allen, D. F., appointed Secretary, British Academy, 
xxxvii. 240; elected to honorary membership, xl. 
187, 188 

— Celtic coins from the Romano-British temple at 
Harlow, Essex, xxxiii. 1-6, pi. v; xxxvi. 1-7, pis. 
v-vi; xxxvii. 1-6, pis. vi-vii 

— Celtic iron bar currency, read, xxxv. 219 

— A Celtic miscellany, xxxiv. 1-7, pi. xvi 

— Exh., xxxii. 228 

— The Haslemere hoard, xxxi. 1-7, pi. i; read, 171 

— The Haslemere hoard again, xxxv. 189-90, pi. xiv 

— Presidential address, 1962, xxxi. 174-9 
1963, xxxii. 230-1 
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Allen, D. F., Rev., Sylloge of coins of the British Isles, 
8, xxxv. 210-11 

— Three Ancient British notes, xxxvi. 8-10, pi. xiv 

— Three notes on Ancient British coins, xxxvh. 7-9 
Alpheton (Suffolk), find 1964 (19-20 c.), xxxm. 161-3 
Amber Hill (Lines.), find 1964 (19 c.), xxxv. 207 
Amiens (Somme), find 1950 (15 c.), xxxvi. 110 
Analysis (Coins, composition), xxxv. 224 

— See also Anglo-Saxon coins; Henry VIII (Ireland), 
coins; Imitative sterlings; Sceattas, silver; Scot- 
land, gold coins; Short Cross coins 

Ancient Britain, coins, see Celtic coins 
Andrew, W. J., xxxir. 231-3 
Angers (Maine-et-Loire), find 1911 (14-16 c.), xxxvii. 
73-84, pis. i-iv 

Angevin party, see Henry of Anjou; Matilda; William 
of Gloucester 

Anglo-Gallic coins, see Finds of ... ; Forgery 
Anglo-Saxon coinage, 7-8 c., rev., xxxi. 167-8 

— 9-11 c., xxxix. 193-204, pi. ix 

— 10-11 c., rev., xxxix. 171-80 
Anglo-Saxon coins, exh., xxxi. 172; read, 170 

— See also names of rulers', Canterbury, archbishopric; 
East Anglia, kingdom; Kent, kingdom; Mercia; 
Northumbria; Sceattas; Thrymsas; Viking in- 
vaders; Wessex; York, archbishopric 

— collections, see Austen; Westminster School 

— composition, analysis, rev., xxxix. 179 

— denominations, xxxvm. 204-20 

See also Halfpennies 

— finds, see Finds of Anglo-Saxon coins 

— forgery, see Forgery 

— gold, xxxvm. 207-8 

— - — symposium, xxxi. 170 

— historical problems, xxxvi. 215-21 ; xxxvii. 216-38, 
pis. xxii-xxiii; xxxvm. 204-22; xxxix. 193-204, pl.ix 

— legends, see M in field; ‘Mot’; Runic . . . 

— mint organization, see Mint organization; Money- 
ers; Muling 

— mints, see Buckingham; Warwick 
Anjou, Henry of, see Henry of Anjou 

Anlaf Sihtricsson (York), Two-line type, obv. AN-, 
XL. 3-6, pi. vi 

Antrim, Co., see Belfast; Carrickfergus; Cushendall; 
Derrykeighan ; Glenavy; Kilroot; Lakefield; Lis- 
burn; Monkstown; Stoneyford 
Aquitaine, 839-58, Pippin II, see Melle, mint 
Archibald, Marion M., The Aston Church find, 
xxxi. 164-5 

— The Atherstone hoard of 19th- and 20th-century 
coins, xxxiv. 173-5 

— The Attenborough, Notts., 1966 hoard, xxxvm. 
50-83, pis. ii-iii 

— The Benenden hoard of 19th- and 20th-century 
gold coins, xxxiv. 175-6 

— A boy bishop token of profile type, xxxvi. 1 95, pi. xv 

— The Canterbury half-groats of Edward IV, read, 
xxxvi. 210 

— Disposition of the Chester (1950) hoard, xxxvi. 189 

— Exh., xxxvi. 213, 214 

— The Fishpool hoard of 14th- and 15th-century 
gold coins, read, xxxvii. 209 


Archibald, Marion M., Four 18th-20th-centuries 
hoard reports, xxxm. 156-63 

— Mediaeval die-output, read, xxxvm 210 

— The 1969 Colchester hoard, read, xxxix. 190 

— Recent Edwardian coin hoards, read, xxxvm. 200 

— Rev., English hammered coinage, volume 1, xxxm. 
177-9 

— The Skegby, Notts., 1967 hoard, xl. 44-56, pi. iii 

— A Thetford penny of Stephen type VII, xxxvi. 

192- 3, pi. xv 

— Three nineteenth-century hoard reports, xxxv. 
205-7 

— Two fifteenth-century notes, xxxiv. 168, pi. xvi 

— The Willesborough, Ashford (Kent), hoard, xl. 
120-2 

Ardglass (Co. Down), find 1971 (15-16 c.), xl. 197 
Ardquin (Co. Down), Abbey, find 1845 (13-14 c.), 
xxxm. 101 

Argyll, see Inchkenneth; Iona; Islay 
Armagh, archdiocese, currency, 1379, Scotland, 
groats, 14 c., xxxvi. 93-5 

Armagh. Co., see Carnbane; Lurgan; Mullynure 
Abbey 

Arnold d’Oreye (Rummen, 1331-65), imitation of 
David II, 2nd coinage, half-groats, xxxv. 195, pi. 
xiv; read , xxxvi. 210 

Art Union of London, medals, xxxvi. 179-85, 10 pis. 
Ascham, Anthony, medal, xxxv. 155-62; xxxvii. 

193- 5; read xxxiv. 189 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch (Leics.), find 1788/9 (12 c.), xxxv. 
102; xxxvii. 35-8 

Ashmolean Museum (Early medieval treasures), read, 
xxxvii. 210 

— Exh., xxxv. 220; xxxix. 192 

— Sylloge ... 9, see Thompson, J. D. A. 

Askeaton (Co. Limerick), Desmond Castle, find 1830 

(14 c.), xxxvi. 102-3 

— Friary, find 1828 (16 c.), xxxvii. 91 

— Moig South, find 1954 (14-16 c.), xxxvii. 85-92, 
pis. viii-xi 

Association wreck (Scilly Is.), finds (17-18 c.), xxxvi. 
223 

Astley, Jacob, Baron Hastings, see Hastings, Jacob 
Astley, Baron 

Aston (Warwicks.), Church, find 1879 (13-14 c.), 
xxxi. 164-5 

Aston Rowant (Oxon.), find 1971 (7-8 c.), xl. 197 
Athea (Co. Limerick), find 1928/9 (13-14 c.), xxxm. 
100 

Athelstan, Circumscription (Cross) type, see Lympne, 
Winchester, mints 

— coinage, exh., xxxv. 221-2; read, 219 

mules, exh., xxxix. 191 ; read, 189 

Atherstone (Warwicks.), find 1957 (16-17 c.), xxxvii. 

140-1 

— find 1964 (19-20 c.), xxxiv. 173-5 

Atkinson, J., A new groat of Richard II, xxxvm. 189 
Atrebates, see also Tincommius; Verica 

— quarter staters, xxxiv. 167, pi. xvi 
Attenborough (Notts.), find 1966 (13-15 c.), xxxvm. 

50-83, pis. ii-iii 

— find 1966/8 (13 c.), xxxvm. 81 
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Austen, Robert (Anglo-Saxon coins), xxxix. 12-18 
Australia, coinage, read, xxxiv. 188 

— tokens, 19 c., see Holloway, Thomas 
Aviron (Eure), find (12-13 c.), xxxix. 42 
Awbridge (Hants.), find 1902 (12 c.), xxxv. 106 
Ayrshire, see Craigie 

B.P. reproductions, see Tresor des pirates 
Baginton (Warwicks.), The Lunt, find 1970 ( I c. b.c.), 
xxxix. 210 

Bagnall, A. E., death, xxxv. 219, 231 ; obit., 217 

— Exit., xxxi. 172 

Bais (Ille-et-Vilaine), find (12-13 c.), xxxix. 42-3 
Balcombe (Sussex), find 1897 (13-14 c.), xxxm. 104 
Baldwin, A. H., death, xxxvi. 222; obit., 208; essays 
dedicated to the memory of, see Carson, R. A. G. 
Mints, dies and currency 

— Exh., xxxv. 220-1 

Baldwin, A. H., & Sons, Exit., xxxiv. 190; XL. 189 
Baldwin, A. H. F., death, xxxix. 189, 205; obit., 
186-7 

— Exh., xxxvi. 213 

Baldwin, W. V. R., death, xxxvii. 239 
Balgony farm (Perthshire), find 1822 (14-15 c.), XL. 
60-1 

Ballaqueeny (I.O.M.), find, see Port St. Mary 
Balleny townland (Co. Down), find 1962 (14 c.), 
xxxiii. 94-9, pis. x-xi 

Ballingal, N. C., Exh,, xxxii. 229 (2); xxxvii. 
211(3) 

— An unpublished coin of Stephen from the Ipswich 
mint, xxxii. 220-1 

Ballinlough (Co. Meath), find (16 c.), xxxvm. 108 
Ballymoyle (Co. Wicklow), find 1897 (15-16 c.), 
xxxvii. 92 

Baltic States (?), find (11-12 c.), xxxvi. 87 

Banbury (Oxon.), find (7-8 c.), xxxv. 1 

Bangor (Caernarvons.), find 1894 (10 c.), xxxvi. 52-3 

Bank notes, see Paper money 

Bank of England, dollars, forgery, exh., xxxix. 191 

— tokens, xxxv. 177 

— (Anglo-Saxon coins), xxxix. 12-18 

Banks, F., The 1868 hoard from the Albert Dock lock 
pit, Hull, xxxvii. 65-72, pi. xxi 

— Exh., xxxvi, 211, pi. i 

— Two overstruck pennies of Archbishop Plegmund, 
xxxvi. 189-90, pi. xv 

Bannon, J., The salvage of De Liefde and its treasure, 
exh., xxxix. 191; read, 189 
Barnsley (Yorks.), near, find 1856 (13 c.), xxxii. 94-8 
Baronial coinage (Stephen), uncertain, xxxv. 94-7, 
pi. xi 

Barton (Lancs., near Preston), find 1968 (17 c.), 
xxxvii. 241 

Basse Normandie, see Normandy, Lower 
Bath, mint (Cnut), xxxvi. 79, pi. ix 

— mint (Edmund), XL. 1 8—1 9 

(Stephen), xxxvi. 90, pi. iv 

Battersea, find 1965 (19 c.), xxxv. 206-7 
Bazaar, Exchange and Mart articles, see Samuel 
Beaulah, G. K., The medals of the Art Union of 

London, xxxvi, 179-85, 10 pis. 
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Beaumont (Cumb.), find 1884 (13-14 c.), xxxm. 85-9, 
103 

Beauworth (Hants.), xxxvi. 192 
Bedford, mint (Edmund), xl. 18-20, pi. iv 

— mint (Stephen), xxxi. 71, pi. iv 
Bedfordshire, see also Cople; Wymington 

Beeston Tor (Staffs.), find 1924 (9 c.), xxxiv. 18-19; 
xxxvii. 235 

Beganne (Morbihan), find 1883 (12-13 c.), xxxix. 43 
Belfast, see also Strandtown 

— ‘Belfast Gate’, find 1839 (17 c.), xxxvi. 104 

— imitation spade guineas, xxxiv. 170-2 
Belford (Northld.), find c. 1860 (14 c.), xxxm. 103 
Bell, R. C., A Burslem token?, xxxvi. 198-9 

— Commercial coins, 1784-1804, rev., xxxii. 223-4 

— Life in Georgian England depicted on copper 
tokens, read, xxxii. 227 

— A new Tavistock token (?), xxxix. 167-8 

— Richard Thomas Samuel (1831-1906), xxxii. 
168-73 

— Specious tokens and those struck for general 
circulation, rev., xxxix. 182-3 

— The tokens of Thomas Holloway, xxxvi. 186-8 

- — Tradesmen' s tickets and private tokens, 1785-1819, 
rev., xxxvi. 200 

Bellamy, Mary P., The Newark medal of Anthony 
Ascham, xxxv. 155-62; read, xxxiv. 189 
Bells, 14-15 c., xxxvm. 58, 82-3 
Benenden (Kent), find 1964 (19-20 c.), xxxiv. 175-6 
Beneventum, 788-806, see Grimoald III 
Beonna (East Anglia), new type, xxxvii. 10-15 
Berghaus, P., Anglo-friesische Runensolidi im Lichte 
des Neufundes von Schweindorf ( Ostfriesland . ), rev., 
xxxvii. 199-201 

Berhtwulf (Mercia), coinage, xxxvii. 228-9 
Berkshire, see Henley-on-Thames, Park Place; Old 
Windsor; Reading; Ruscombe; Upton; Walling- 
ford; Wantage; Windsor 

Berry, G., Discovering trade tokens, rev., xxxix. 182 
Berwick, mint (David I), xxxm. 50-2 
Beulah Hill (Surrey, Upper Norwood), find 1953 
(13-14 c.), xxxm. 103 

Beynon, V. B., Crowther-, see Crowther-Beynon, V. B. 
Bhutan, half-rupees, 1928, xxxvii. 171-2 
Bibliography, see Library accessions; Publications . . . 
Biddle, M., The excavations at Winchester Cathedral, 
exh., xxxv. 221 ; read, 219 
Billericay (Essex), find 1970 (Celtic), xxxix. 210 
Birmingham, see also Aston 

— City Museum and Art Gallery. Exh., xxxv. 221 
Birse parish (Aberdeenshire), find (14 c.), xxxm. 106 
Blackpatch (Sussex), find (Celtic), xxxii. 228 
Blunt, C. E., elected to honorary membership, 

xxxm. 185; elected F.B.A., xxxiv. 192; President, 
British Association of Numismatic Societies, 
xxxvii. 240; xxxvm. 224-5 

— On an alleged penny of Ludica, king of Mercia 
825-7, xxxvi. 29-31 

— The Anglo-Saxon element in the 1967 Burge hoard 
from Lummelunda parish, Gotland, xxxvi. 81-5 

— The coinage of Athelstan, exh., xxxv. 221-2; read, 
219 
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Blunt, C. E., The coinage of Beornwulf, Ludica, and 
Wiglaf, exit., xxxii. 228; read , 226 

— The coinage of southern England, 796-840, xxxii. 
1-74, pis. i-viii 

— The Crowned Bust coinage of Edmund, 939-946, 
xl. 17-21, pi. iv; exh., 189; read , 187 

— An Elizabethan find from North Wales, xxxv. 200 

— Exit., xxxi. 173; xxxii. 228; xxxm. 186; xxxv. 221 ; 
xxxvi. 212, 212-13; xxxvm. 202; XL. 191, 192 

— Mint output of Henry III, xxxix. 61-6 

— Mint output of the mid-13th century, read , 
xxxvm. 201 

— Mules occurring in the coinage of /Ethelstan, 
exh., xxxix. 191; read, 189 

— A new parcel from the Douglas, I.O.M., 1894 
hoard (?), xxxv. 7-1 1, pi. xiv; exh., xxxvi. 212-13; 
read, 210 

— ‘A new type’ for Burgred, xxxi. 159 

— A new type for Offa, xxxvm. 182-3 

— Obit., Albert Edward Bagnall, xxxv. 217 

— Obit., Albert Henry Baldwin, xxxvi. 208. 

— Obit., J. D. A. Thompson, xxxix. 187-8 

— Obit., Sir Frank Merry Stenton, xxxvi. 207-8 

— A parcel of Reform-type pence of Eadgar and his 
successors, xxxvi. 55-8, pi. ii 

— A remarkable parcel of Norman pennies in Mos- 
cow, xxxvi. 86-92, pis. iii-iv; read, xxxvii. 209 

— Rev., A brief numismatic history of Bristol, xxxi. 168 

— Rev., Matthew Young and his numismatic cor- 
respondents, xxxvi. 200-1 

— Rev., The Marlborough token coinage of the 17th 
century, xxxi. 168 

— Rev., [Russian hoards of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries containing West European coins], xxxvii. 
201 

— On some hoards of the time of Stephen, xxxvii. 
35-42; read, 209 

— Two Anglo-Saxon notes: the coinage of /Ethelred, 
archbishop of Canterbury 870-89; tenth-century 
half-pennies and C. Roach Smith’s plate of coins 
found in London, xxxi. 43-8, pi. iii 

— University Collection, Reading see Sylloge of coins 
of the British Isles, II 

— Unrecorded heavy nobles of Henry IV and some 
remarks on that issue, xxxvi. 106-13, pi. xv 

— The Witchingham, Norfolk, xv-xvi c. hoard 
(1805), xxxm. 107-9 

Bolton Percy (Yorks.), find 1846 (9 c.), xxxvm. 10 

— find 1967 (9 c.), xxxvii. 240; xxxvm. 10; exh., 201 

Bombay, mint, see Brindley, P. W. M. 

Bonneval (Eure-et-Loir), find (12-13 c.), xxxix. 43 

Boon, G. C., A third type for the Cardiff mint under 
Henry I, xl. 172-3 

Bordeaux, find (7 c.), xxxv. 4-5 

Bourg-Dun (Seine-Maritime), find (12-13 c.), xxxix. 
43 

Boy Bishops (Bury St. Edmunds), tokens, profile type, 
xxxvi, 195, pi. xv 

Boys Hall, see Willesborough 

Brabant, imitation of York, mint, archiepiscopal 
(Edward I-IV), exh., xxxvm. 202 

Bramber (Sussex), mint, see ‘Bran’ 


‘Bran’, mint (Stephen), xxxvi. 90, pi. iv 
Brand, J. D., Another small parcel from the great find 
at Eccles, xxxm. 172-3 

— The British coins in the Gisors (1970) hoard, xl. 
22^13 

— The emergency mint of Wilton in 1180, xxxv. 116- 
19, pi. xv; read, xxxvi. 210 

— Exh., xxxvm. 203; xl. 189 

— Mediaeval die-output, read, xxxvii. 210 

— The mint of Rhuddlan in the Short Cross period, 
exh., xxxv. 220-1 ; read, 219 

— Mint output of Henry III, xxxix. 61-6 

— Mint output of the mid-13th century, read, 
xxxvm. 201 

— Rev., Sylloge of coins of the British Isles, 5, xxxi v. 
180-1 

— The Short Cross coins of Rhuddlan, xxxiv. 90-7, 
pis. xi-xii 

— Some Short Cross questions, xxxm. 57-69; exh., 
186-7; read, 185 

— Two ‘new’ Yorkshire hoards of Short Cross 
pennies, xxxii. 94-8 

— A Worcestershire hoard of Short Cross pennies, 
xxxiv. 86-9, pi. xii 

Branxholme (Roxburghshire), find 1860 (14 c.), 
xxxm. 104 

Bratislava (Czechoslovakia), find 1905 (14-15 c.), 
xxxix. 91-6, pi. x 
Brazil, coinage, xxxvii. 177-9 
Brentwood (Essex), find 1968 (13-15 c.), xxxvm. 225 
Brettell, R. P. V., Exh., xxxvii. 211 
Brice, Sir Hugh (London, mint), xxxm. 112 
Bridgnorth, mint UEthelred II), see ‘Brygin’ 

Brindley, P. W. M. (Bombay, Calcutta, mints), 
xxxvii. 158, 171 

Brinkburn (Northld.), Priory, find 1834 (14 c.), 
xxxm. 91-3, pi. ii 

Bristol, mint (Henry I-Stephen), xxxi. 77-9, pi. iv 

— mint (Henry VI restored, pennies), xxxiv. 168, 
pi. xvi 

Britain, Ancient, coins, see Celtic coins 
Britain, Great, see Great Britain 
Britannia Moneta (Great Britain, patterns), exh., 
xxxvi. 213 

British Academy. Sylloge ... see Sylloge of coins of 
the British Isles 

British I (Celtic coins), wheel below horse, xxxiv. 1, 
pi. xvi 

British K (Celtic coins), xxxiv. 1, pi. xvi 

British La (Celtic coins), exh., xxxi. 171; xxxm. 186 

— quarter staters, xxxm. 2; xxxvi. 2 

British Lx (Celtic coins), silver, xxxm. 2 ; xxxvi. 2, 8-9 
British Museum, English copper, tin and bronze coins, 
see Peck, C. W. 

Exh., xxxm. 186-7; xxxvi. 213; xxxix. 192; xl. 190 

— Sylloge ... 5, see Dolley, R. H. M. 

— (Anglo-Saxon coins), see Bank of England 

— (Charles I, coins, provincial mints), read, xxxii. 227 
British Numismatic Society, merger with Royal 

Numismatic Society, suggested, xxxix. 206-7 

— Exh., xxxv. 221 

British Rb (Celtic coins), xxxvii. 9 
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British West Africa, pennies, 1937/1943 mule, exit., 
xxxvm. 203 

Britton, Carlyon-, see Carlyon-Britton 
Britton, V., Exh., xxxix. 190 

Broad pieces (Ireland, currency, 16-17 c.), xxxvi. 
118-19 

Brockham (Surrey), find (6-7 c.), exh., xxxix. 192 
Bromley (Kent), find 1966 (20 c.), xxxvii. 145 
Brooke, G. C., xxxii. 232 

— A catalogue of English coins in the British Museum: 
the Norman kings, exh., XXXII. 229 

— English coins (Harold I, Fleur-de-Lis type), xxxm. 
45-7, pi. ix 

Broome, M. R., Exh., xl. 190 
Broughton (Hants.), find 1964 (13 c.), xxxv. 120-5, 
pi. xv; xl. 49 

Brown, I. D., A bibliography of coin hoards of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1500-1967, rev., XL. 178-9 
Browne, Sir Thomas, xxxvii. 41-2 
Brownlee (Lanarks.), find 1770 (13-14 c.), xxxm. 104 
Bruges, conference, 1469, xxxm. 111-14 
Brussels, find 1908 (13 c.), xxxix. 67 

— See also Ireland, coins, 13 c., finds 
Bryce, Sir Hugh, see Brice, Sir Hugh 
‘Brygin’/'Niwan’/Shaftesbury die-linking GEthelred 

II), xxxix. 202, 204, pi. ix 

Buckingham, George Villiers, 1st Duke of, medal, 
xxxv. 201-2 

— mint (Edgar), exh., xxxvi. 213 

(Edward the Martyr-Edward the Confessor), 

xxxiv. 46-52, pi. iv 

Buckinghamshire, see also Newport Pagnell 

Bullion, see Go.d supply; Silver supply 

Bungalls (Ireland, currency, 16-17 c.), xxxvi. 118-21 

Burge (Gotland), see Lummelunda 

Burghclere (Hants.), find 1971 (16-17 c.), xl. 197, 198 

Burgred (Mercia), coinage, xxxiv. 11-27, pi. i; read, 188 

— coins, exh., xxxiv. 189; xxxvii. 215 

— type c, moneyer ‘Leofnald’, xxxvi. 33 

— type e, xxxi. 159 

Burgundy, double patards (England, currency), 
xxxm. 110-17 

Burns, Edward (Alexander III, 1st coinage), xxxix. 
67-77 

— (Edward I— HI, pennies, classification), xxxi. 80-7, 
pi. v 

Burray (Orkney), find 1889 (10 c.), xxxii. 83 
Burred (London, Southwark, mints), xxxvi. 191-2, 
pi. xiv 

Burstal, E., death, xxxvi. 222 

Bury St. Edmunds, see also Boy Bishops 

— mint (Short Cross), xxxm. 61-2 
Bute, Isle of, find 1863 (12 c.), xxxv. 104 
Bute collection, xxxm. 53-6 

Butler, Veronica J., see Smart, Veronica J. 

Buttington (Montgomerys.), find 1955 (16 c.), xxxm. 
152 

Buttrey, T. V., Cut coins in Canada, xxxvi. 176-8 
Buxton prize, xxxii. 226, 227; xxxm. 184, 190; xxxiv. 
192; xxxv. 232 

Byde, A., A note on the moneyer Bur(r)ed of South- 
wark and London mints, xxxvi. 191-2, pi. xiv 


Caen (Calvados), find 1823 (12-13 c.), xxxix. 43-4 
Caernarvon, Castle, find 1911 (13-14 c.), xxxix. 78-80 
Caernarvonshire, see also Bangor 
Caerwys (Flints.), tokens, 17 c., xxxii. 165-7 
Calais, mint (Henry IV, heavy coinage, nobles), exh., 
xxxi. 173, pi. v 

— mint, (Henry VIII), xxxiv. 124-5 

Calcutta, mint, see Brindley, P. W. M.; Spencer, 
A. P.; Wezel, F. K. 

Cambridge, finds (12 c.), xxxi. 71, pi. iv; xxxvi. 192, 
pi. xv 

— mint (Cnut), xxxvi. 78-9, pi. ix 
(Harold II), xxxv. 194-5 

— tokens, 17 c., xxxii. 221-2 

See also Cowbridge (Glam.), tokens, 17 c. 

Cambridgeshire, see also March; Wisbech 
Canada, currency, cut coins, xxxvi. 176-8 

— tokens, see Vexator Canadiensis tokens 

Cann (Dorset), find 1850/60 (Celtic), xxxiv. 166, pi. 
xvi 

Canterbury, archbishopric, see also ,-Ethelred; 
Plegmund 

- — archbishopric, coinage, 775-96, xxxvi. 218-21 

— — coinage, 796-832, xxxii. 1-74, pis. i-viii 
796-886, xxxvii. 216-38 

— 852-80, xxxiv. 1 1-27 

— find (Celtic), xxxvi. 3 

— mint, archiepiscopal (/Ethelheard-Ceolnoth), xxxii. 

9-10, 19-22, 72-3, pis. ii, viii; xxxvii. 216-18, 
221 , pis. xxii-xxiii 

archiepiscopal (Edward IV, 2nd reign, pennies), 

exh., xxxvi. 212 

(Henry VIII), xxxiv. 121-4 

royal (Eadberht Praen-ZEthelwulf), xxxii. 5-19, 

72-3, pis. i— iv ; xxxvii. 217-20, pis. xxii-xxiii 

(TEthelred II), xxxv. 22 — 4 

(Edward IV), exh., Xxxvi. 212; read, 210 

(Henry III), statistics, xxxix. 61-6; read, 

xxxvm. 201 
Canute, see Cnut 

Caran (Morbihan), find (12-13 c.), xxxix. 44 
Cardiff, mint (Henry I), xxxi. 74-9, pi. iv; xxxm. 
170-1; xl. 172-3 

— tokens, 17 c., see Caerwys (Flints.), tokens, 17 c. 
Cardiganshire, see Aberystwyth 

Carlisle, mint (Henry I), exh., xxxii. 228 

— mint (Henry I-Stephen), xxxm. 52 

(Stephen-David I), xxxv. 97-8, pi. xii 

Carlsbergfondet. Sylloge of coins of the British 

Isles, 7, 13-15, see Galster, G. 

Carlyon-Britton, P. W. P., xxxii. 232 
Carlyon-Britton, R., xxxii. 232 
Carnbane (Co. Armagh), find 1802 (13-14 c.), xxxvi. 
97-8 

Cams (Co. Roscommon), find 1969 (13-14 c.), xxxix. 
84-90 

Caro (Morbihan), find (12-13 c.), xxxix. 44 
Carolingian coins, finds, see Finds of Carolingian 
coins 

Carolingian weights, see Weights, Carolingian 
Carrickfergus (Co. Antrim), behind the walls, find 
1808 (15-16 c.), xxxvi. 103 
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Carrickfergus, find 1855 (14 c.), xxxm. 101 

— Trooper’s Lane, find, see Monkstown 
Carson, R. A. G., Mints , dies and currency , rev., xl. 

176-8 

— Two interesting site finds . . xxxm. 171 
Carvell, M. M., death, xxxvm. 223 

Castle, S. A., Market Harborough (Leics.) treasure 
trove, George II-George IV, xl. 175 

— Seven finds of sixteenth- to twentieth-century coins, 
xxxvm. 174-80 

Castle Eaton (Wilts.), find (Celtic), xxxiv. 166, pi. xvi 
Castle Enigan (Co. Down), find 1814 (13-14 c.), 
xxxm. 100-1 

Castlecomer Colliery (Co. Kilkenny), tokens, xxxi. 

152-8, pi. v; xxxiv. 139-48, pi. xv 
Castlederg (Co. Tyrone), neighbourhood, find (17 c.), 
xxxm. 173 

Castlewellan (Co. Down), find 1855 (13-14 c.), xxxm. 
100 

Catal (Yorks.), find 1684 (12 c.), xxxv. 102 
Catuvellauni, see also British L; Cunobelinus; 
Tasciovanus 

— coins, weights, xxxvn. 2-5 
Cavan, Co., see also Graddum 

— Co., find 1831 (18 c.), xxxvi. 105 
Celtic coins, exh ., xxxn. 229 

— See also Atrebates; British I . . . R; Catuvellauni; 
Currency bars; Dobunni; Gallo-Belgic E: Minims; 
Staters 

— bronze, see Mildenhall (Wilts.), find 

— collections, see Copenhagen 

— denominations, xxxvn. 3-5 

— finds, see Finds of Celtic coins 
Ceolnoth (Canterbury), coinage, xxxvn. 227 
Ceolric (Wessex), solidus, see Mercia, gold coins 
Ceolwulf II (Mercia), coinage, xxxiv. 26 

— coins, xxxii. 88-90, pi. viii 

Challis, C. E., Southwark mint, 1545-1551, xxxm. 
135-40 

— Tower II, 1545-1552, xxxvn. 93-7 

— The Tudor coinage for Ireland, xl. 97-119; read, 
188 

Channel Islands, find (17-18 c.), xxxvm. 185 
Chapman, Sir Benjamin, xxxv. 17-19 
Chapman, Chapman, Sir Montague, xxxv. 17-19 
Charles I, coins, forgery, exh., xxxvn. 211 

— coins, provincial mints, xxxvn. 142; exh., xxxii. 

229 

provincial mints, see also British Museum 

— crowns, Tower mint, xxxvn. 110-37, pis. xiii-xx 

— half-crowns (England, currency, 1696-7), exh., 
xxxvn. 214 

— unites, see Chester, mint 

Charles I (Scotland), coinage, gold and silver, xxxix. 
111-44, pis. ii-iv 

Charles II, hammered coinage, gold, xxxvi. 122-68, 
pis. x-xiii; read, xxxv. 220 

— milled coinage, crowns, 1663, exh., xxxvn. 215 
Charles II (Scotland), coinage, silver, xxxvm. 113-25 

— 2nd coinage, quarter dollars, exh., xxxvn. 215 
Cheddar (Som.), finds 1962 (10 c.), xxxi. 45; xxxv. 

20 n.; exh., xxxi. 172; read, 170 


Cheques, see Paper money 

Cherry, J., The Willesborough hoard pot, xl. 123 
Cheshire, see also Macclesfield; Tintwistle; Winsford 
Chester, Castle Esplanade, find 1950 (9-10 c.), xxxii. 
83; xxxvi. 189 

• — Grosvenor Museum. Sylloge ... 5, see Pirie 

— mint, see also M in field; ‘Mot’ 

(TEthelred II), xxxm. 39-44, pi. viii ; xxxvi. 64-5, 

pi. viii 

(Athelstan-Harthacnut), xxxvi. 41-3 

(Charles I, unites), xxxi. 165-6 

(Edward the Confessor), see Halfpennies 

— St. John’s Church, find 1862 (10 c.), xxxvi. 36-9, 
pi. i 

Chester/Lydford die-linking (A-thelred II), see 
Hiberno-Norse coins, phase 1, imitations . . . 
Chetwynd, Sir George (Tokens, 18-19 c.), xxxiv. 
135-6 

Chichester, mint (Edward the Confessor), xxxvm. 

185, pi. ix; exh., xxxiv. 190 
Christ-thegn (Athelstan-ZEthelred II, moneyers), 
xxxvi. 40-1, 45, pi. ii 
Christopher, R. T., death, xxxi. 174 
Cimiez (Alpes-Maritimes), find (7-8 c.), xxxvi. 20 
Ciolh solidus, see Mercia, gold coins 
Cissbury/London die-linking (Aithelred II), xxxix. 
202, 204, pi. ix 

Clain-Stefanelli, Elvira Eliza. Numismatics — 
an ancient science, rev., xxxv. 214-16 

— Select numismatic bibliography, rev., xxxv. 213-14 
Clare, Co., see Corofin 

Clare (Suffolk), find (15-16 c.), xxxm. 114 
Claremont (Co. Dublin), find, see Glasnevin 
Cleasby (Yorks.), find 1957 (17 c.), xxxvii. 143 
Clipping (England, currency, 14-15 c.), xxxvm. 50 

— (Ireland, currency, 15-16 c.), xxxvn. 92 
Clippings, finds, see Finds of clippings 

Clogheen (Co. Tipperary), find 1847 (16 c.), xxxvm. 
85, 108 

Cloncreen Bog (Co. Offaly), find 1968 (16 c.), xxxvm. 
109-12, pis. iv-v 

Cloonfinlough (Co. Roscommon), find 1851, xxxix. 89 
Closeburn (Dumfriesshire), finds 1844/6 (13-14 c.), 
xxxiii. 102 

Cnut, coinage, rev., xxxix. 180-1 

— coins, finds, Tingstade, xxxvi. 78-80, pi. ix 

— Pointed Helmet type, see Northampton, South- 
ampton, mints 

— Quatrefoil type, see also Lewes, Northampton, 

Southampton, mints; Southampton/Winchester 
die-linking 

regional varieties, exh., xxxii. 229 

— Short Cross type, see also Huntingdon, mint; 

Salisbury/Wilton die-linking 

chronology, xxxix. 174 

Coin survival (Charles II), xxxvi. 133-4 

— (O’Reilly’s money), xxxvi. 115-16 

Coin weights (Ireland), 1670, exh., xxxvn. 212 
Coinage systems, modern, xxxvn. 175-82; read, 210 
Coining presses, history, read, xxxvi. 210 

— (England), read, xxxvm. 200 

— (Mexico, coin types), exh., xxxvi. 213 
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Coins, composition, see Analysis 
Colchester (Essex), find 1902 (12-13 c.), xxxv. 107; 
xxxviii. 225 

— find 1969 (13 c.), xxxviii. 225; read, xxxix. 190 

See also Alexander III, 1st coinage, finds 

Cole, Charles, see Glanclywedog 

Coleraine (Co. Londonderry), find 1841 (16 c.), 
xxxvi. 100-1 

Collett, Sir James, token, exh., xxxvii. 212-13 
Commentationes de nummis saeculorum IX-XI in 
Sitecia repertis, II, rev., xxxviii. 195 
Commonwealth, coins, demonetisation, xxxvi. 124-7 

— half-crowns, 1655, xxxviii. 190-3 
Composition (Coins), see Analysis 
Conference, Bruges, 1469, xxxm. 111-14 
Connaught, find 1840 (14 c.), xxxm. 101 ; xxxvi. 94 
Containers, xxxix. 84 n. 

— 13 c., xxxix. 23 

— 14 c., xxxm. 92; xxxviii. 81-2 

— 15-16 c., xxxiii. 107-9 

— 16 c., xxxm. 151; xxxviii. 108 

— 17 c., xxxvii. 139—40 ; xxxviii. 163-5 

— 18 c., xl. 123 

Continental imitations, see Imitative . . . 

Cook, A. E. (Long Cross coins), xxxiv. 104-8, pi. xiii 
Cook, Robert, xxxi. 8-9 
Cook, Robert Bielby, xxxiv. 42-3 
Cooper, D. R., Some historical notes on the coining 
press, read, xxxvi. 210 

Cooper, F. R., The English silver crowns of James I 
. . ., xxxix. 145-57, pis. v-viii 

— Silver crowns of the Tower mint of Charles I . . ., 
xxxvii. 110-37, pis. xiii-xx 

Copenhagen, Nationalmuseet, Kongelige Mont- og 
Medaillesamling (Celtic coins), xxxvrr. 8-9 

— Sylloge . . . 4,7, 13-15, see Galster, G. 

Cople (Beds.), find 1969 (16-17 c.), xxxviii. 174-5, 225 
Copper & bronze coins (Great Britain), xxxvi. 196-8, 
pi. xiv 

— See also Grandee reproductions; Pennies 
Coritani, inscribed coins, esvp asv, xxxiv. 1-2, pi. xvi 

— inscribed coins, vep corf, xxxiv. 2, pi. xvi 
vep corf, silver, xxxvii. 190, pi. xxi; xxxix. 

162-3, pi. x 

— uninscribed coins, North-east Coast type, horse 
left, see British I 

South Ferriby types, see British K 

Corne (Maine-et-Loire), find (12-13 c.), xxxix. 44-5 
Cornwall, see Kennack Sands; Trewhiddle 
Corofin (Co. Clare), find 1942 (12—13 c.), xxxiv. 98-103 
Corpe (Vendee), find (12-13 c.), xxxix. 45 
Coster, Louis de, xxxvii. 12—1 3 
Coudekerque-Branche (Nord), find 1911 (14 c.), 
xxxix. 96 

Counterfeiting, see Forgery, contemporary 
Countermarked dollars, see Castlecomer . . . ; Percy 
Countermarking (Spence, Thomas), xxxviii. 154-6, 
162; xl. 138 

Counters, finds, see Finds of tokens, etc. 

— Irish, 1553, see Mary I (Ireland), shillings, pattern 
Courtrai (West Flanders), find 1904 (14 c.), xxxix. 96 
Coventry, find 1847 (13 c.), xl. 49 


Coventry, find 1937 (13 c.), xl. 49 

— find 1967 (14 c.), xxxvi. 223 

Cowbridge (Glam.), tokens, 17 c., xxxiv. 132-4 
Cowden Beach (Yorks.), find 1963 (Celtic), xxxiv. 1, 
pi. xvi 

Craigie (Ayrs.), find 1893 (13-14 c.), xxxm. 104 
Cranmer, Thomas (Canterbury), see Canterbury, 
mint, archiepiscopal (Henry VIII) 

Cre-sur-le-Loir (Sarthe), find 1853 (12-13 c.), xxxix. 
45 

Cresswell, O. D., A re-examination of a gold medal 
awarded to Major Rogers for Valorous Services in 
1690, xxxi. 138-51 

Cromartyshire, see Ross and Cromarty 
Cromwell, Oliver, coinage, xxxv. 163-72; read, 
xxxvi. 210 

Crondall (Hants.), find 1828 (7 c.), xxxv. 5 
Crosthwaite (Cumb.), find 1841 (12 c.), xxxv. 104 
Crowle (Worcs.), find (12 c.), xxxiv. 86-9, pi. xii 
Crowns, closed (Regalia), xxxm. 127-34; exh., 185 
Crowther-Beynon, V. B., xxxii. 232 
Croydon (Surrey), find (15-16 c.), xxxm. 115 

— Whitehorse, find 1862 (9 c.), xxxii. 79; xxxiv. 14; 
xxxv. 191 ; xxxvii. 235 

Cuerdale (Lancs.), find 1840 (9-10 c.), xxxi. 26; 
xxxii. 80-1 ; xxxix. 193-7 

Cumberland, see Beaumont; Carlisle; Crosthwaite; 

Dean; Sandsfield 
Cunetio, see Mildenhall 
Cunobelinus, coinage, xxxm. 3-4 ; xxxvi. 4-5 
Cupples, Snowden, xxxvi. 96 
Currency, see also Finds; Wear 

— (Great Britain), 18 c., see Foreign coins; Paper 
money 

1812, xxxv. 175, 177 

Currency bars, read, xxxv. 219 

— finds, see Finds of currency bars 

Cushendall (Co. Antrim), find 1849 (9 c.), xxxvi. 32 
Cut coins (Canada, currency), xxxvi. 176-8 
Cuthbert, St., xxxvi. 216-17 
Cynethryth (Mercia), coins, exh., xxxii. 228 
Czechoslovakia, see Bratislava 

Danebury (Hants.), Hill Fort, find 1969 (Celtic), 
xxxviii. 225 

Danson, E. W., The Nottingham find of 1880: a 
Stephen hoard re-examined, xxxvii. 43-64, pi. v 
Dartford (Kent), find (12 c.), xxxv. 103^1; xxxvii. 
39^10 

Darwen (Lancs.), find 1968 (19-20 c.), xxxvii. 241 
David I, see Berwick, Carlisle, Edinburgh, mints 
David II, 2nd coinage, half-groats, imitations, see 
Arnold d’Oreye 

— 2nd coinage, nobles, finds, Fenwick, xxxm. 90 
Dean (Cumb.), find (9-10 c.), xxxii. 82 

Deane, D. V., Modern coinage systems, xxxvii. 175— 
82; read, 210 

Deaths, see individual names 

Decimal currency, xxxvii. 180; exh., XL. 190-1 

— See also South Africa, coinage, 1961 4- 

— (Great Britain), introduction, xxxix. 206; xl. 
196; exh., 190; read, 188 
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De Coster, Louis, see Coster, Louis de 
Deddington (Oxon.), Castle, find (8 c.), xl. 171-2 
De Laune, Etienne, see Laune, Etienne de 
Delgany (Co. Wicklow), find c. 1874 (8-9 c.), xxxi. 
11-22, pi. ii; xxxn. 43-5, 77-8; xxxvi. 32; exh., 
xxxii. 228; read, 226 

De Liefde wreck (Out Skerries), finds (17-18 c.), exh., 
xxxix. 191; read, 189 
Denbighshire, see Wrexham 
Denominations, minting, ratio, xxxvi. 135-6 

— (Anglo-Saxon coinage), xxxvm. 204-20 
See also Half-pennies 

— (Celtic coins), xxxvn. 3-5 

— (Coinage systems, modern), xxxvn. 180-1 
Derby, mint, see also M in field; ‘Mot’ 

— mint GEthelred II), xxxvi. 67-9, pi. viii 

— St. Alkmund’s, find 1967 (9 c.), xxxvi. 223; exh., 
214 

Derbyshire, see also Alderwasley; Sheldon; Walton 
Der Meer, Gay van, see Meer, Gay van der 
‘Dernt’, mint (Edward the Confessor), xxxi. 66-8 
Derry, see Londonderry 

Derrykeighan (Co. Antrim), find 1843 (9 c.), xxxiv. 
32-6 

Derryville (Co. Laois), finds 1946/8 (17 c.), xxxm. 
150; xxxv. 152 

Devon, see Exeter; Lydford; Stockland; Tavistock 
Die combinations (Charles II), xxxvi. 144-5 
Die-cutting styles (Anglo-Saxon coins), xxxix. 200-1, 
203 

Die-linking (Anglo-Saxon coins), xxxix. 201-3 

— (Charles II), xxxvi. 142-4 

— (Spence, Thomas, tokens), xxxvm. 140, 147, 162; 
xl. 136 

Die output, xxxv. 225-6 

— medieval, read, xxxvn. 210 

— (Charles II), xxxvi. 129-33 
Die ratios, read, xxxi. 171 

— (Charles II), xxxvi. 133 

Dies, numbers, estimation, xxxv. 227-30 

Dipple (Morayshire), Old Kirk, find 1868 (14 c.), xl. 

57-60, 61, pi. vi; exh., xxxix. 191 
Display (Museum techniques), xxxi. 177-8 
Dobunni, inscribed coins, eisv ric, xxxiv. 166, pi. xvi 

— inscribed coins, inam, xxxiv. 7, pi. xvi 

— uninscribed coins, quarter staters, see British Rb 
D ollars, countermarked, see Castlecomer Colliery; 

Percy Main Colliery 

— source, see Treasure ships 

Dolley, R. H. M., Additional evidence for the 
sequence of types early in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor, xxxvi. 59-61 

— On an alleged penny of Ludica, king of Mercia 
825-7, xxxvi. 29-31 

— Anglo-Irish monetary policy, read, xxxvm. 198, 
201 

— The Anglo-Norman coins in the Uppsala Uni- 
versity Cabinet, xxxvn. 29-34 

— Anglo-Saxon and Norman coins from recent 
excavations, exh:, xxxi. 172; read, 170 

— The Anglo-Saxon element in the 1967 Burge hoard 
from Lummelunda parish, Gotland, xxxvi. 81-5 


Dolley, R. H. M., Anglo-Saxon pennies, rev., xxxii. 
223 

— The Anglo-Saxon pennies from the ‘upper souter- 
rain’ at Knowth, xxxvm. 16-21 

— The authenticity of the Palatina obolus of 
Lothaire II found at Litton Cheney in Dorset, 
xxxiv. 167-8 

— The base Anglo-Irish coinages of Henry VIII, read, 
xxxvn. 210 

— A bibliography of coin hoards of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 1500-1967, rev., xl. 178-9 

— The Buckingham mint, xxxiv, 46-52, pi. iv 

— The Cloncreen Bog (Clonbulloge) find of Eliza- 
bethan coins from the Co. Offaly, xxxvm. 109-12, 
pis. iv-v 

— Coinage in Ireland, 1085-1216, read, xxxiv. 188 

— The coinages for Ireland of Henry VIII, xxxvm. 
84-97, 100-8 

— Coinages of Ireland under the Georges, read, 
xxxvi. 211 

— The Corofin (Co. Clare) hoard, late 12th-early 
13th centuries, xxxiv. 98-103 

— A die-link between ‘Chester’ and ‘Lydford’ in the 
Hiberno-Norse coinage of Dublin, xxxv. 192-3 

— An early fourteenth-century coin hoard from the 
Co. Roscommon, xxxix. 84-90 

— An early nineteenth-century discovery of Edward 
pennies at Knaresborough Priory, xxxii. 117-26 

— An eighteenth-century forgery of an Anglo-Irish 
groat or half groat of Edward IV, xxxv. 148-51 

— Elizabethan bungalQ ) — a contribution to Anglo- 
Irish lexicography, xxxvi. 118-21 

— Exh., xxxix. 190 

— Finds of Carolingian coins from Great Britain and 
Ireland, xxxii. 75-87 

— A fourth find of ninth-century coins from Ireland ?, 
xxxvi. 32-5 

— From Hastings to Baginbun, read, xxxv. 219 

— Further Southampton/Winchester die-links in the 
reign of ^Ethelraed II, xxxv. 25-33 

— A group of tenth-century coins found at Mont 
Saint-Michel, xl. 1-16, pi. vi 

— The Hiberno-Norse coins in the British Museum, see 
Dolley, R. H. M., Sylloge . . . 8 

— A hitherto unconfirmed class of Irish petty paper- 
money, xxxvii. 196-8 

— An important unpublished penny of the Confessor 
from an Irish hoard, xxxv. 193-4 

— An Irish analogue of the Newstead hoard, read, 
[Apr. 1967] 

— The Irish coinage of Henry III, appendix I: the 
hoard evidence, xxxii. 112-14 

— ‘The Irish mints of Edward I in the light of the 
coin-hoards from Ireland and Great Britain’, rev., 
xxxvii. 202-5 

— The left-facing First Hand pennies of 4Ethel r;ed II : 
two additions, xxxv. 191-2 

— ‘Le money del Oraylly’ (O’Reilly’s money), xxxvi. 
114-17, pi. xiv 

— The Mont St. Michel find of English and Con- 
tinental coins, read, xl. 187 

— New light on the 1843 Viking-Age coin-hoard from 
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Derrykeighan near Dervock in Co. Antrim, xxxiv. 
32-6 

Dolley, R. H. M., New light on the Mullingar find 
of Hand pence of /Ethelrced II, xxxv. 12-21 

— The 1961 find of fourteenth-century silver coins 
from Mareham-le-Fen in Lincolnshire, xxxm. 83-9, 
pis. iii-iv 

— The 1962 Llantrithyd treasure trove, and some 
thoughts on the first Norman coinage of Wales, 
xxxi. 74-9, pi. iv 

— The 1912 Welwyn find of pence of Eadgar and 
of Edward the Martyr, xxxvni. 183-5 

— The Norman Conquest and the English coinage, rev., 
xxxv. 212-13 

— A note on the Belfast issuers of two of the adver- 
tisement imitations of ‘spade’ guineas, xxxiv. 170-2 

— A note on the weight and fineness of the 1646 
Ormonde ‘pistole’, xxxv. 1 52—4 

— - OE *Christdegn — an unsuspected instance of early 
Middle Irish influence on English name-giving, 
xxxvi. 40-5, pi. ii 

— Obit., Charles Wilson Peck . . ., xxxvi. 203-7 

— Obit., John Walker . . ., xxxm. 181-2 

— A parcel of late eleventh-century Hiberno-Norse 
coins found in Northern Italy, xxxvii. 25-8, pi. xxi 

— A parcel of Long-Cross coins — ?from the 1869 
Tower Hill hoard, xxxiv. 104-8, pi. xiii 

— A parcel of Reform-type pence of Eadgar and his 
successors, xxxvi. 55-8, pi. ii 

— A pattern shilling Irish of Mary Tudor, xxxix. 
98-110 

— A preliminary account of the Anglo-Saxon element 
in the 1966 find from Tingstade parish on Gotland, 
xxxvi. 62-80, pis. viii-ix 

— A probable fourth Kentish mint of Althelstan, 
xxxm. 30-3 

— A progress report — Stockholm 1962/1963, read, 
xxxii. 227 

— A rediscovered ‘new’ moneyer for Eadgar, xxxvi. 
191, pi. xv 

— The repercussions on Chester’s prosperity of the 
Viking descent on Cheshire in 980, xxxm. 39^14, 
pi. viii 

— Rev., Coins, xxxiv. 184-6 

— Rev., ‘Montfundet fra Kongsa Plantage’, xxxiv. 
181-3 

— Royal Coin Cabinet, Stockholm: the Anglo-Norman 
coins, see Sylloge ... 77 

— The sixteenth-century coin-hoard from Moig 
South, Askeaton, Co. Limerick, xxxvii. 85-92, 
pis. viii-xi 

— A small find of Stephen pennies from Berkshire, 
xxxi. 1 62—4 

— A small find of twelfth- and thirteenth-century 
pennies from Tullintowell, xxxv. 113-15 

— A small parcel of First Hand pennies of jEthelrted II 
from the 1863 Ipswich hoard, xxxm. 34-8, pi. i; 
exli., xxxii. 229 

— Some mis-attributed Fleur-de-lis coins of Harold I, 
xxxm. 45-7, pi. ix 

— Some recent finds of English and other coins in 
Ireland, read, xxxix. 189 
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Dolley, R. H. M., Some unpublished early nineteenth- 
century Irish finds, xxxvi. 96-105 

— The Stephen mint of Edenburgh, read, xxxii. 226 

— Sylloge of coins of the British Isles, 8, rev., xxxv. 
210-11 

— A third type for the Cardiff mint under Henry I, 
xl. 172-3 

— Two Anglo-Saxon notes: a Cnut die-link between 
the mints of Salisbury and Wilton; a probable 
reattribution from Lincoln to Langport, xxxi. 53-6 

— Two further coins of Henry I from Llantrithyd, 

xxxm. 169-71 

— Two neglected Northumbrian hoards of late 
14th-century gold coins, xxxm. 90-3, pi. ii 

— Two ‘new’ Yorkshire hoards of Short Cross pennies, 

xxxn. 94-8 

— University Collection, Reading, see Sylloge ... II 

— An unpublished hoard-provenance for a penny of 
Ceolwulf II of Mercia, xxxn. 88-90, pi. viii 

— An unpublished link between the First and Second 
Hand types of TEthelried II, xxxv. 22 M 

— An unpublished London find of early thirteenth- 
century pennies, xxxvi. 193-5 

— The ‘Vexator Canadiensis’ tokens of Canada, read, 
xxxii. 226 

— Viking coins of the Danelaw and of Dublin, rev., 
xxxiv. 179-80 

— The Witchingham, Norfolk, xv-xvi c. hoard 
(1805), xxxm. 107-9 

Domburg, find (7-8 c.), xxxvi. 28, pi. vii 
Donegal, Co., see Eighter; Malin; Rossnowlagh 
Dorchester, mint (/Ethelred II), xxxvi. 70, pi. ix 

— mint (Edmund), xl. 18 

(Stephen), xxxvii. 31-2; exh., 211 

Dorestad, see Wijk bij Duurstede 
Dorking (Surrey), find 1817 (9 c.), xxxii. 78; xxxvii. 
220-3, 235 

Dorset, see Cann; Dorchester; Litton Cheney; 

Shaftesbury; Sherborne; Waddon Hill 
Doubleday, G. V., Rev., Beginner's guide to coin 
collecting, xxxv. 216 

Douglas (I.O. M.), find 1894 (10 c.), xxxv. 7-11, pi. 

xiv; exh., xxxvi. 212-13; read, 210 
Dover (Kent), find 1971 (7-8 c.), xl. 197; exh., 189 
Dowle, A. The guide book and catalogue of British 
Commonwealth coins, 3rd ed., rev., XL. 182 
Down, Co., see also Ardglass ; Ardquin ; Balleny town- 
land; Castle Enigan; Castlewellan; Strandtown 

— Co., find 1821 (14 c.), xxxvi. 98-9 

Dragonby (Lines.), finds (Celtic), xxxviii. 181, pi. ix; 
xxxix. 162, pi. x 

Drogheda, Henry Moore, 4th Earl of, wealth 1727, 
xl. 134 

Droitwich (Worcs.), find 1956 (Celtic), xxxiv. 166, 
pi. xvi 

Dronrijp (Friesland), finds (7 c.), xxxv. 5 
Drumlanrig (Dumfriesshire), find (14-15 c.), xxxm. 
105 

Drummercool (Co. Roscommon), find 1941 (13 c.), 
xxxix. 89 

Drumnadrochit (Inverness-shire), find 1932 (14 c.), 
XL. 58 
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Dublin, Co., see also Glasnevin 

— district, find 1923 (10 c.), see Kildare, neighbour- 
hood 

— mint (Edward VI), xxxix. 104; xl. 109-13 
(Long Cross, 1276-9), xxxiii. 76-8 

Dumas, Fran^oise. The British coins in the Gisors 
(1970) hoard, xl. 22-43 

Dumfriesshire, see Closeburn; Drumlanrig; Rhones- 
ton; Tynron parish 

Dun Lagaidh (Ross and Cromarty), find 1968 (12— 
13 c.), xxxvii. 241 

Dunbrody (Co. Wexford), find 1836 (11 c.), xxxv. 194 
Dundas, Sir David, xxxi. 1 1 

Dungarvan (Co. Waterford), find 1911 (10 c.), xxxii. 
83-4 

Dunkerton (Som.), find 1958 (19 c.), xxxvii. 144-5 
Dunster (Som.), find (15-16 c.), xxxm. 114-15 
Durham, Beach Crest, find 1930(13-I4c.),xxxm. 102-3 

— Co., see also Gainford; Great Lumley; Heworth; 
South Shields 

— mint (Stephen), xxxvii. 31-2; exh ., 211 

— Neville’s Cross, find 1889 (13-14 c.), xxxiii. 104 
Duurstede, see Wijk bij Duurstede 

Dykes, D. W., The coinage of Richard Olof, xxxiii. 
73-9 

— Exh ., xxxiv. 190 

— The Irish coinage of Henry III, xxxii. 99-116; 
read, xxxiii. 184 

— A mythical seventeenth-century token of Cardiff, 
xxxii. 165-7 

— Rev., The earliest Anglo-Irish coinage, xxxiv. 1 83—4 
. — Rev., The Great Debasement, xl. 179-80 

— Some thoughts on trade tokens, exh., xxxiv. 190; 
read, 188 

— Two notes on trade tokens : a mythical seventeenth- 
century half-penny of Cambridge; the Glancly- 
wedog Factory penny, xxxiv. 132-8 

Eadgar, see Edgar 
Eadmund, see Edmund 
Eadred, type i, xxxvm. 18-19 
Eadwald (East Anglia), coinage, xxxii. 25-9, 68, 
pis. v, vi; xxxvm. 183 
Eadweard, see Edward 
Ealdfrith (Lindsey), coins, xxxvi. 217 
Earned, penny, xxxvm. 11-12 
East Anglia, kingdom, see also Beonna; Eadwald 

— kingdom, coinage, xxxvir. 216-26 

— mint (JEthelberht-Athelstan I), xxxii. 25-30, 72, 

74, pis. v-vi ; xxxvii. 225-6 

QEthelred II), exh ., xxxiii. 186; read , 185 

(Offa), group II, moneyer Eadnoth, xxxvm. 

182-3 

East Harting (Sussex), find 1938 (Celtic), xxxiv. 6; 
xxxvii. 7-8 

East Lothian, see Tranent 

Ebsworth, N. J., The Anglo-Saxon and Norman mint 
of Warwick, xxxiv. 53-85, pis. v-x 

— Some observations on the Saxon and Norman mint 
of Warwick, read, xxxm. 185 

Eccles (Lancs.), find 1864 (12-13 c.), xxxm. 1 72-3 
Ecgberht, see Egbert 


Ecgfrith (Northumbria), coins, xxxvi. 217 

Edenburgh, see Edinburgh 

Edgar, coinage, reform, xxxix. 199; rev., 173-4 

— north-western mints, type ii, finds, Welwyn, 
xxxvm. 183-5 

— type i, forgery, xxxi. 159 

moneyer Etfern, xxxvi. 191, pi. xv 

— type iii, see Buckingham, Exeter, London, mints 

— type vi, see Newark, Northampton, mints 

— type vi/Edward the Martyr die-link, see York, mint 
Edges (Great Britain, florins, 20 c.), xxxvii. 183-9 

— (Spence, Thomas, tokens), xxxvm. 142-3 
Edinburgh, mint (Charles II), xxxvm. 113-14, 117-18, 

118-22, 125 

— mint (David I), xxxv. 97-8, pi. xii: exh., xxxii. 

228; read, 226 

(James III— IV), see Tod, Sir Thomas 

(James VI), xxxvm. 193—4 

— National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland. 
Sytloge ... 6, see Stevenson, R. B. K. 

— Samson’s Ribs, find 1831 (14-15 c.), xxxiii. 105 
Edmund, type vi, xl. 17-21, pi. iv; exh., 189; read, 187 
Edmund (East Anglia), see St. Edmund memorial 

coinage 

Edmunds, D. R. D. Exh., xxxvi. 213 

— The gold and silver tokens issued by John Berkeley 
Monck, 1811-1812, xxxv. 173-88 

— Rev., Specious tokens and those struck for general 
circulation, xxxix. 182-3 

— Statistics of the early nineteenth century silver 
tokens, and the Lauderdale circular of 1812, exh., 
xxxvi. 213; read, 210 

Edward the Confessor, see also ‘Dernt’, London 

— coins, finds, Lummelunda, xxxvi. 84-5 

— Pacx type, see Huntingdon, mint 

— Pacx type/Radiate/Small Cross type mule, see 
Lydford, mint 

— Pointed Helmet type, see Edward the Confessor, 
Sovereign/Eagles type, overstriking 

— Pyramids type, see Warwick, mint, exh. 

— Radiate/Small Cross type, see Hereford, Reading 

— Radiate/Small Cross type/Pacx type mule, see 
Lydford, mint 

— Radiate/Small Cross type/Trefoil Quadrilateral 
type mule, see Winchester, mint 

— Sovereign/Eagles type, see Chichester, Shrewsbury 
overstriking, xxxvm. 185, pi. ix 

— Trefoil Quadrilateral type/Radiate/Small Cross 
type mule, see Winchester, mint 

Edward the Elder, type xi, hand upwards, moneyer 
Eadred, xxxvi. 38 

Edward the Martyr, see Horncastle, Newport Pagnell, 
Shaftesbury, Southampton, mints 
Edward the Martyr/Edgar, type vi, die-linking, see 
York, mint 

Edward I, see also Long Cross coins 

Edward I— III, half-pennies, class VI, xxxv. 138, pi. xiii 

- — half-pennies and farthings, read, xxxii. 227 

— pennies, class Ic, obv. legend edw angl rex, xxxv. 

138, pi. xiii 

— class Ic/Id mule, xl. 45, pi. iii 

class III, xl. 50-1 
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Edward I— III, pennies, class Illg/IVa transitional, 
xl. 45, pi. iii 

class IVa-c, xxxv. 126-7 

class XVa, chronology, xxxv. 129-31 

class XVc/XVd mule, xxxi. 72-3 

class XVd, see York, mint 

— ■ — class XVd/XVc mule, xxxi. 72-3 

classification, see Burns; Fox; Shirley-Fox 

finds, Montrave, xxxi. 80-7, pi. v 

imitations, see Imitative sterlings 

Edward III, coinage, early, read, xxxix. 189 

— 4th coinage, pre-Treaty, privy marks, xxxvm. 51-2 

Treaty period, transitional half-nobles, finds, 

Wrabness, xl. 173-4, pi. vi; exh., 192 
Edward IV, light coinage, groats, i.m. sun and rose 
dimidiated, exh., xxxm. 187 

— light coinage, half-groats, see Canterbury, mint 
half-ryals, i.m. long cross fitchee, exh., xxxi. 

172-3, pi. v 

ryals, imitations, xxxvn. 78-80, pi. iv 

— weights, xxxvii. 83-4 

— 2nd reign, pennies, see Canterbury, mint, archi- 
episcopal 

Edward IV (Ireland), groats, forgery, see O’Reilly . . . 

— 1467-70, groat or half-groat, see Forgery 
Edward VI, see also Southwark, Tower, mints 

— 1549-51, coinage, xxxi. 125-37, pi. xii 

— 1550-1, shillings, Y/lis mule, exh., xl. 190 

shillings (Ireland, currency, 16-17 c.), see 

Bungalls 

Edward VI (Ireland), see Dublin, mint 
Egbert (Wessex), coins, xxxii. 14-19 
Eighteenth century, symposium, xxxvrn. 200 
Eighter (Co. Donegal), find (15 c.), xxxv. 198-200 
Elizabeth I, sixpences, exh., xl. 190 

— sixpences, i.m. bell, obv. Elizabeth, rev. 1583, 
xxxvi. 103 

— sovereigns, pattern, see Forgery 
Elizabeth II, effigy, 1964+, exh., xxxm. 186 

— 2nd issue, florins, 1954-5, forgery, xxxvii. 183, 
187-9 

Elliott, D. J., The Buckingham mint, xxxiv. 46-52, 
pi. iv 

Elmore Jones, F., see Jones, F. Elmore 
Emergency money, see also Siege money 
Emergency money (Ireland), exh., xxxvii. 214 

— See also ‘Inchiquin’ money; James II 

Emery, Edward (Forgery), XL. 139-70, pis. i-ii; exh., 
xxxix. 191; xl. 189; read, 187 
'Empire of England’, see Crowns, closed 
England, see also names of counties 

— coinage, 1066-1169, read, xxxv. 219 

1662-1707, see London, mint (Charles 11+) 

— coins, see also names of riders', and ( before 1066) 
Anglo-Saxon coins, ( after 1707) Great Britain, 
coins; Long Cross coins; Short Cross coins 

— coins, finds, see Finds of English coins 
forgery, see Forgery 

1066-1158, exh., xxxi. 172 

See also Warwick, mint 

— collections, see Moscow; Uppsala 

1601-1700, exh., xxxvii. 21 1-15 


England, copper coins, xxxvi. 196-8, pi. xiv 

— currency, foreign coins, see Foreign coins 
14-15 c., xxxviii. 59-64 

1696-7, Charles I, half-crowns, exh., xxxvii. 

214 

— gold supply, see Gold supply 

— groats, 14-15 c., forgery, see O’Reilly’s money 
— • silver supply, see Silver supply 

— wealth, 11 c., read, xxxm. 184; xxxiv. 192 
Engravers, 16 c., see Laune, Etienne de 

— 17 c., read, XXXI. 170 

Enniskillen (Co. Fermanagh), medal, see Medals, 
Irish, 1690 

Eric Bloodaxe (York), coins, finds, xxxiv. 32-3 

— Two Line type, moneyer Flunred, see Forgery 
Essex, see Billericay; Brentwood; Colchester; Flarlow; 

Maldon; Rayleigh: Waltham Abbey; Wrabness 
Ethel-, see TEthel- 

Eustace Fitzjohn, coinage, xxxv. 80-3, pi. viii 

Evaluaciboucxkin 1551, exh., xl. 190 

Evasions, see George II— III, farthings, imitations; 

George II— III, half-pennies, imitations 
Exeter, mint (Edgar), xxxv. 8-9, pi. xiv 

— mint (Henry I), xxxvii. 211 
(Short Cross), xxxm. 62 

Exeter/'Gothaburh’ die-linking (/Ethelred II), xxxi. 
51-2 

Exhibition, see Display 
Exhibits, see individual headings 
Eye (Suffolk), find (15 c.), xxxii. 133 
Eynsham Abbey (Oxon.), find 1834 (8 c.), exh., xxxii. 
228 

Fairfield (Ontario), finds (18-19 c.), xxxvi. 177-8 
Fareham (Hants.), find 1959 (19—20 c.), xxxvii. 145 
Farey, R. A., The 1829 half-sovereign, xxxix. 1 58— 
61 

Farquhar, Helen, xxxii. 231-3 

Faversham (Kent), King’s Field cemetery, find (6 c.), 
exh., xxxix. 192 

Fearon, D., Exh., xxxvii. 211-12; xxxix. 190 

— General Gordon’s Khartoum Star, xxxiv. 162-5; 
exh., xxxm. 186; read, 184 

— Seventeenth-century medallists from Briot to the 
Roettiers, read, xxxi. 1 70 

Fenwick (Northld.), find 1775 (14 c.), xxxm. 90-1 
Fermanagh, Co., see Enniskillen; Pettigo 
Fife, see Lochgelly; Montrave 
Fillon, Benjamin, xxxvii. 11-12 
Find, uncertain site (Northern England?), pre-1835 
(11 c.), xxxii. 84 

— unknown site, Thompson 2, see Middle Temple 

(N.E. Midlands?), c. 1750? (10 c.), xxxix. 18 

see also Willes, E. J. 

Finds, interpretation, see Mints, ratio; Wear 
Finds of Anglo-Gallic coins, see Beaumont; Guiti- 
nieres; Loch Doon; Montrave 
Finds of Anglo-Saxon coins, see also Winchester 

— 7 c., see Bordeaux; Crondall; Dronrijp; Schwein- 
dorf 

Finds of Anglo-Saxon coins, 7-8 c., see Aston Rowant; 
Banbury; Cimiez; Domburg; Dover; Finglesham; 
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Garton-on-the-Wolds; Hallum; Heworth; Holling- 
bourne; North Elmham; Oxford; Portishead; 
Reculver; Sarre; Selsey; Shakenoak; Southampton; 
Stourmouth; Temple Guiting; Thames; Thanet; 
Upchurch; Winteringham 

Finds of Anglo-Saxon coins, 8 c., see Deddington; 
Eynsham Abbey; Whitby; Wijk bij Duurstede 

— 8-9 c., xxxii. 43-5, 50-71 ; xxxvii. 235 

— — see also Delgany; Middle Temple; Trewhiddle 

— 9 c., xxxviii. 10-11 

see also Beeston Tor; Bolton Percy; Croydon, 

Whitehorse; Cushendall; Derby, St. Alkmund’s; 
Derrykeighan; Dorking; Fj.ere; Gainford; Gower; 
Gravesend; Hexham; Ireland (?); Laxfield; Lon- 
don, finds; St. Albans; Stoke Bardolph; Talnotrie; 
Washington; York, Coney Street 

— 9-10 c., see Chester, Castle Esplanade; Cuerdale; 
Dean; Harkirke; Stamford 1902; Vatican; Win- 
chester 

— 10 c., xxxiii. 39-44; xxxviii. 20-1 

see also Bangor; Burray; Cheddar; Chester, 

St. John’s Church; Douglas; Dungarvan; Find, 
unknown site (N.E. Midlands?); Glasnevin; 
Inchkenneth; Iona; Ipswich; Kildare; Killyon 
Manor; Knowth; Machrie; Mont Saint-Michel; 
Morley St. Peter; Mullingar; Port St. Mary; Tar- 
bat; Terslev; Tewkesbury; Welwyn 

— 10-11 c., see Lummelunda; Nas; Tingstade 

— lie., see Dunbrody; Find, uncertain site (Northern 
England?); Halton Moor; Kongso Plantage; 
Kvinnegarda; Mannegarda; Oulton; Russia; Staf- 
ford; Trondheim 

Finds of British coins, 18 c., see Fairfield; Newent; 
Pillaton Hall; Rugeley; Seend; Stafford, Moss Pit; 
Westmancote; Willesborough 
— 18-19 c., see Market Harborough; Poringland; 
Tadley; Uffington 

— 19 c., see Amber Hill; Battersea; Dunkerton; 
Hoyland; Hucknall; Macclesfield; Ramsgate; Rus- 
combe; St. Pancras; Settle; Tintwistle; Wisbech 

— 19-20 c., see Alpheton; Atherstone; Benenden; 
Darwen; Fareham; Kingsley Holt; Lurgan; 
Wantage; Wymington 

— 20 c., see Bromley 

Finds of Carolingian coins, xxxii. 75-87; rev., xxxiv. 
177-9 

— See also Croydon, Whitehorse; Derrykeighan; 
Gravesend; Litton Cheney; Talnotrie; York, 
Coney Street 

Finds of Celtic coins, see Billericay; Blackpatch; 
Cann; Canterbury; Castle Eaton; Cowden Beach; 
Dragonby; Droitwich; East Harting; Gravesend; 
Harlow; Haslemere; Kirmington; Lancing Down; 
Little Harting; London, finds; Mildenhall; Nor- 
manby; Old Winteringham; Owrnby Cliff; Owsle- 
bury; Prae Wood; St. James’s Park; Scunthorpe; 
Sheppey; Thistleton; Waddon Hill; Worcester 
Finds of clippings, see Alderwasley; Stamford, St. 
Leonard’s Priory 

Finds of currency bars, see Danebury 
Finds of English coins, see also Winchester 

— 11 c., see Oulton 


Finds of English coins, 1 1—1 2 c., see Baltic States (?); 
Lummelunda; Normandy, Lower; Russia; Watford 
(Herts.), find 1818, larger; Winchester 

— 12 c., xxxv. 101-7 

see also Ashby - de - la - Zouch ; Cambridge ; 

Crowle; Dartford; Henley-on-Thames, Park Place; 
Isle of Man; Llantrithyd; London Bridge; Nor- 
folk (?) ; Nottingham ; Old Windsor ;Rayleigh, Mount 

— 12-13 c., xxxix. 24-60, pi. i; read, XL. 188 

see also Colchester; Corofin; Dun Lagaidh; 

Eccles; Gisors; Russia; Stockland; Tullintowell; 
Wrexham 

— 13 c., xxxii. 112-14 

see also Barnsley; Broughton; Brussels; 

Coventry, 1847; Coventry, 1937; Drummercool; 
London, 1878; Pontchateau; Ras Shamra; Skegby; 
Tower Hill; York, Minster 

— 13-14 c., xxxviii. 35-7, 60 

see also Ardquin; Aston; Athea; Attenborough, 

1966; Balcombe; Beaumont; Beulah Hill; Brent- 
wood; Brownlee; Caernarvon; Carnbane; Cams; 
Castle Enigan; Castlewellan; Cloonfinlough; Close- 
burn; Durham, Beach Crest; Durham, Neville’s 
Cross; Grittleton; Knaresborough; Loch Doon; 
Mareham-le-Fen; Mayfield; Monkstown; Mont- 
rave; Mullynure Abbey; Redgorton parish; Ren- 
frew; Sandsfield 

— 14 c., xxxix. 91 n. 

see also Askeaton, Desmond Castle; Brinkburn; 

Coudekerque-Branche: Courtrai; Coventry, 1967; 
Down, Co.; Fenwick; South Shields; Tullamore; 
Wrabness 

— 14-15 c., xxxviii. 60 

see also Angers; Askeaton, Moig South; Atten- 
borough, 1966; Bratislava: Brentwood; Fishpool; 
Ipswich; Oldcastle; Perth; Rhoneston 

— 15 c., see Amiens ; Eighter ; France ; London, Cannon 
Street; Sainte-Trinite de la Luizerne; Wyre Piddle 

— 15-16 c., see Angers; Ardglass; Askeaton, Moig 
South; Ballymoyle; Carrickfergus, behind the 
walls; Greenwich; Hartford; Ireland; Sherborne; 
Witchingham 

— 16 c., see Buttington; Clogheen; Cloncreen Bog; 
Holy Island; Malin; March; Roscommon, Co.; 
Thornton Abbey; Woodhouse; Ynysfor 

— 16-17 c., see Atherstone; Burghclere; Cople; 
Goldenhill; Great Lumley; Harlaxton; Hayling 
Island; Kildare, Co.; Kilroot; Laughton; Lutton; 
Lytham St. Annes; Newark, Crankley Point; 
Sheerness; Stainton-by-Langworth; Temple New- 
sam; Upton; Waltham Abbey; Willesborough; 
Winsford; York, Coppergate 
— 17 c., see Barton; Castlederg; Cleasby; Lakefield; 
Lichfield; Lisburn, Magherall Road; Lisburn, The 
Plantation; Lochgelly; Newark; Newcastle-under- 
Lyme; Pattingham; Portishead; Stewartstown; 
Trysull 

— 17-18 c., see Association wreck; Channel Islands; 
Pillaton Hall; Rugeley; Seend; Stafford, Moss Pit 

Finds of foreign coins, 7 c., see Cuerdale 

— 7-8 c., see Aston Rowant 

— 9 c., see Croydon, Whitehorse; Talnotrie 
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Finds of foreign coins, 10c., see Bangor 

— 10-11 c., see Lummelunda; Tingstade 

— 11 c., see Kvinnegarda; Southampton, 1967 

— 11-12 c., see Lummelunda 

— 12-13 c., see Eccles; Wrexham 

— 13 c., xl. 49-50 

see also Broughton ; Colchester 

— 13-14 c., xxxii. 128-9; xxxvm. 35 

see also Attenborough, 1966; Balcombe; 

Beaumont; Cams; Castlewellan; Durham, Beach 
Crest; Loch Doon; Mayfield; Montrave; Mully- 
nure Abbey 

— 14 c., see Durham, Neville’s Cross; Gomeldon; 
Grittleton; Hull; Knaresborough; Monkstown; 
Renfrew 

— 14-15 c., xxxii. 130-3, 138 
see also Fishpool 

— 15 c., see Perth; Witchingham 

— 15—16 c., xxxiii. 114-16 

see also Hartford; Sherborne 

— 16 c., xxxii. 138 

see also Clogheen; Cloncreen Bog 

— 16-17 c., see Hayling Island; Newark, Crankley 
Point; Willesborough 

• — ■ 17 c., see Barton; Derryville; Tranent 

— 17-18 c., see Association wreck; De Liefde wreck; 
Pillaton Hall 

— 18c., see Hollandia wreck 

— 18-19 c., see Fairfield 

— 19 c., see Battersea 

Finds of Irish coins, 10 c., see Dungarvan; Inch- 
kenneth 

— 10-11 c., see Lummelunda; Tingstade 

— 11 c., see Dunbrody; Italy, Northern; Kongsp 
Plantage; Myrande 

— 12-13 c., see Corofin; Gisors 

— 13c., xxxii. 112-14 

• see also Attenborough, 1966; Attenborough, 

1966/8; Broughton; Brussels; Colchester; Corpe; 
Coventry, 1847; Coventry, 1937; Drummercool; 
Eccles; Gorron; Mareham-le-Fen; Montpellier; 
Normandy, Lower; Poire-sur-Velluire; Skegby; 
Stockland; Tullintowell; Wrexham 

— 13-14 c., xxxvm. 35, 37 

see also Ardquin; Beaumont; Cams; Craigie; 

Loch Doon; Monkstown; Montrave; Mullynure 
Abbey; Renfrew 
• — 15-16 c., see Ardglass 

— 16 c., see Askeaton, Moig South; Ballinlough; 
Clogheen; Coleraine; Ireland; Liswatty; Ross- 
nowlagh 

— 17 c., see Belfast, ‘Belfast Gate’; Cloonfinlough; 
Derryville; Harlaxton; Hayling Island; Ireland; 
Kildare, Co.; Lisburn, Castle Garden; Lisburn, 
Magherall Road; Lytham St. Annes; Mullin; 
Stewartstown 

Finds of Manx coins, see Cavan, Co. 

Finds of Merovingian coins, exh., xxxix. 191-2; read , 
189 

— See also Cimiez; Crondall; Dronrijp; Hallum; 
London, finds 

Finds of paper money, see Amber Hill; Strandtown 
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Finds of Roman coins, see Cloonfinlough; Owmby 
Cliff; Redene; Saint-Michel-en-l’Herm 
Finds of Scottish coins, 12 c., see Bute; Dartford; 
Isle of Man; London Bridge; Nottingham; Out- 
chester; Sheldon 

— 12-13 c., see Alengon; Colchester; Dun Lagaidh; 
Eccles; France; Gisors; Gorron; Great St. Bernard 
Pass; Montpellier; Redene; Saint-Michel-en- 
l’Herm; Stockland; Vallon-sur-Gee; Wrexham; 
York, Minster 

— 13 c., see Aston; Broughton; Brussels; Cams; 
Coventry, 1847; Coventry, 1937; Drummercool; 
Knaresborough; Skegby 

— 13-14 c., xxxvm. 35, 38 

see also Attenborough, 1966; Balcombe; 

Beaumont; Closeburn; Durham, Beach Crest; 
Durham, Neville’s Cross; Loch Doon; Mareham- 
le-Fen; Montrave; Perth; Renfrew 
— 14 c., see Connaught; Dipple; Down, Co.; 
Drumnadrochit; Fenwick; Pettigo 

— 14-15 c., xxxiii. 94-106 

see also Attenborough, 1966; Balgony farm; 

Fishpool; Perth 

— 15 c., see Rhoneston 

— 16 c., see Holy Island 

— 16-17 c., see York, Coppergate 

— 17 c., see Atherstone; Glenavy; Harlaxton; Hayling 
Island; Kilroot; Laughton; Lochgelly; Lutton; 
Lytham St. Annes; Pillaton Hall; Stainton-by- 
Langworth; Stewartstown; Tranent; Willesborough 

Finds of tokens etc., 16 c., see Lavenham; Thornton 
Abbey 

— 17 c., see Hayling Island 

Finglesham (Kent), find 1965 (7-8 c.), xxxv. 1, 6; 
exh., xxxiv. 190; read , 189 

Finn, P., The guide book and catalogue of British 
Commonwealth coins. 3rd ed., rev.. XL. 182 
Fishpool (Notts.), find 1966 (14-15 c.), xxxv. 233; 

xxxvi. 107 n.; read, xxxvii. 209 
Fitzwilliam Museum. Exh., xxxiii. 187 
Fjiere (Norway), find 1876 (9 c.), exh., xxxvm. 202 
Flanders, nobles (England, currency), xxxii. 129-32 
Flintshire, see Caerwys; Rhuddlan 
Florins (Great Britain), 20 c., see Edges 
Folkestone (Kent), find (6-7 c.), exh., xxxix. 192 
Foreign coins, finds, see Finds of foreign coins 

— (England, currency, 14—1 6 c.), xxxii. 127-39 
See also Burgundy, double patards 

— (Great Britain, currency, 18 c.), xl. 133-5 

— (Scotland, currency, 17 c.), xxxix. 115-16 
Forgery, see also Emery, Edward; Singleton 

— contemporary, see Bank of England, dollars; 
Charles I, coins; Edgar, type i; Elizabeth II, 2nd 
issue; George III, copper, 1st issue; George V, 
silver; Henry VIII, 2nd coinage, crowns of the 
rose; Imitative. . .; O’Reilly’s . . .; Stapley; Steele 

— LEthelbald, coins), xxxix. 16 

— (Anglo-Gallic coins), xl. 170, pi. ii; exh., 189 

— (Anglo-Saxon coins), xxxiv. 15; xl. 154-7, pi. i; 
exh., 189 

— (Castlecomer Colliery, tokens), xxxiv. 140-1 

— (Elizabeth I, sovereigns, pattern), xxxii. 164, pi. xi 
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Forgery (England, coins), xl. 157-67, pis. i-ii 

— (Grey, Jane, medals), XL. 168 

— (Harold II, Buckingham mint), xxxiv. 52 

— (Henry VII, pattern groat), xxxv. 151 

— (Ireland, Edward IV, 1467-70, groat or half- 
groat), xxxv. 148-51 

— (Ireland, Mary I, coins), xl. 168-9, pi. ii 

— (Massacre of St. Bartholomew, medal), xl. 148, 170 

— (Mercia, coinage, 823-40), xxxtr. 45-50 

— (Mercia, Ludeca, pennies), xxxvi. 29-31 

— (Richard I, coins, rev. cross fleury), read, xl. 
187 

— (Roman coins), xl. 170 

— (Sceattas, silver, type 8), xxxvn. 190-1 

— (Scotland, coins, 16 c.), xl. 169-70, pi. ii 

— (Short Cross coins, Lichfield mint), xxxm. 57-8 

— (York, Eric Bloodaxe, Two Line type, moneyer 
Hunred), xxxix. 17 

Forrer, L. S., death, xxxvn. 239 
Fortrose (Ross and Cromarty), find 1880 (14-15 c.), 
xxxm. 105 

Fountaine, Sir Andrew (Runic coins), xxxtv. 29 
Fox, H. B. Earle (Edward I— III, pennies, classifica- 
tion), xxxi. 80-7, pi. v 
Fox, J. S. Shirley-, see Shirley-Fox, J. S. 

France, currency, foreign coins, 1640, see Henry VIII, 
3rd coinage, groats, countermarked 

— deniers, 12-13 c., exh., XL. 192 

— find (12-13 c.), xxxix. 55, 58 
(15 c.), xxxvi. 110 

see also Coudekerque-Branche ; Courtrai 

— finds (Short Cross coins), xxxix. 24-60, pi. i; read, 
xl. 188 

Francis, G. R., xxxii. 232 

Freedman, D. S., New evidence concerning the 
authenticity of the 1655 half-crown, xxxvm. 190-3 

— Seventeenth-century Irish tokens, read, xxxi. 170 
Freehill, M., A short account of the coinage of 

Australia, read, xxxiv. 188 

Frere, S. S., Rev., The coinage of Ancient Britain, 
2nd ed., xxxm. 176 

Gainford (Co. Durham), find 1864 (9 c.), xxxv. 190-1 
Gallagher, C., Neglected documentary evidence for 
the currency of 14th-cent. Scottish coins in N.E. 
Ireland, xxxvi. 93-5 

— The sixteenth-century coin-hoard from Moig 
South, Askeaton, Co. Limerick, xxxvn. 85-92, 
pis. viii-xi 

Galley half-pence, see Venice, soldini 
Gallo-Belgic E (Celtic coins), quarter staters, xxxiv. 
166, pi. xvi 

Galster, G., ‘Mantfundet fra Kongsa Plantage’, 
rev., xxxiv. 181-3 

— Sylloge of coins of the British Isles, 4, rev., xxxm. 
176-7 

— Sylloge of coins of the British Isles, 7, rev., xxxv. 
209-10 

— Sylloge of coins of the British Isles, 13-15, rev., 
xxxix. 180-1 

Garton-on-the-Wolds (Yorks.), find 1959 (7-8 c.), 
xxxvi. 18, 19-20, 23 


George I-IV (Ireland), coinage, read, xxxvi. 21 1 
George II— III, copper coins, exh., xxxvm. 202 

— farthings, imitations, exh., xxxvm. 202, 203 

— half-pennies, imitations, exh., xxxvm. 203 
George III, copper, 1st issue, half-pennies, forgery, 

moulds, exh., xxxv. 221 

— copper, 2nd issue, exh., xxxvm. 202 

• 4th issue, pennies, proofs, bronzed, exh., xxxix. 
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— guineas, spade type, imitations, see Imitation . . . 
George IV, crowns, 1829, restrikes, xxxix. 159 

— half-sovereigns, 1829, restrikes, xxxix. 158-9 
George V, bronze, pennies, obv. 3/rev. C, exh., 

xxxvm. 203 

— silver, 2nd coinage, half-crowns, 1920-1, forgery, 
xxxvn. 183 

George, W., Exh., xl. 192 

Gisors (Eure), find 1970 (12-13 c.), xxxix. 32-3; xl. 
22-43 

Glamorgan, see Cardiff; Cowbridge; Gower; Llan- 
trithyd 

Glanclywedog (Montgomerys.), token, xxxiv. 135-8 
Glasgow, Art Gallery and Museum, coin collection, 
xxxvi. 29-30 

Glasnevin (Co. Dublin), find 1838 (10 c.), xxxvi. 52-3 
Glenavy, churchyard (Co. Antrim), find 1827 (17 c.), 
xxxvi. 104 

Gloucester, William of, see William of Gloucester 
Gloucestershire, see Newent; North Cerney; Temple 
Guiting; Tewkesbury 

Gold:silver ratio, Anglo-Saxon, xxxvm. 214-15 
Gold supply (England), 1660-3, xxxvi. 125-8, 147-8 
Goldenhill, Oldcot (Staffs.), find 1832 (16-17 c.), 
xxxix. 166 

Gomeldon (Wilts.), find 1963 (14 c.), xxxm. 171 
Goodhart, L. McCormick-, see McCormick-Good- 
hart, L. 

Gordon, Charles George, medals, see Khartoum Star 
Gorron (Mayenne), find (12-13 c.), xxxix. 45 
‘Gothaburh’/Exeter die-linking (TEthelred II), xxxi. 
51-2 

‘Gothaburh’/London die-linking (^Ethelred II), xxxix. 
202, 204, pi. ix 

Gotland, see Kvinnegarda; Lummelunda; Manne- 
garda; Myrande; Tingstade 
Gould, J. D., The Great Debasement, rev., XL. 179-80 
Gower (Glam.), find 1948 (9 c.), xxxii. 78 
Graddum (Co. Cavan), paper money, 1804, xxxvn. 
196-8 

Grandee reproductions (Great Britain, copper coins), 
exh., xl. 191 

Gravesend (Kent), find (Celtic), xxxvi. 3 

— find (12 c.), see Dartford 

1838 (9 c.), xxxii. 79; xxxiv. 14, 18-19; xxxvn. 
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Great Britain, see also England; Scotland; Wales 

— coins, see names of rulers, and ( before 1707) 

England, coins; Scotland, coins 
— • — finds, see Finds of British coins 

— copper and bronze coins; currency; decimal 
currency; florins; guineas; Mint; paper money; 
patterns; pennies; silver supply, see these headings 
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Great Exhibition 1851, medals, exh., xxxn. 228 
Great Lumley (Co. Durham), find 1950 (16-17 c.), 

xxxm. 154 

Great St. Bernard Pass (Switzerland), find (12-13 c.), 
xxxix. 30 

Greenwich, find 1971 (15-16 c.), XL. 197 
Gregory XIII (Pope), medals, see Forgery Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, medal) 

Grey, Jane, shilling, pattern, see Mary I (Ireland) 
medals, see Forgery 

Grierson, P., The authenticity of the York ‘thrymsas’, 
xxxi. 8-10 

— Bibliographie numismatique , rev., xxxvi. 201-2 

— Exh., xxxi. 171-2 

— ‘La fonction sociale de la monnaie en Angleterre 
aux VII e -VIII e siecles’, rev., xxxi. 167-8 

— The origins of the English sovereign and the 
symbolism of the closed crown, xxxm. 118-34 

— Some aspects of the gold sovereign of Henry VII, 
exh., xxxm. 185; read, 118, 184 

Grimoald III (Beneventum, 788-806), tremissis, exh., 

xxxn. 228 

Grinsell, L. V., A brief numismatic history of Bristol , 
rev., xxxi. 168 

— A sceatta from Portishead, Somerset, xxxix. 163-4 
Grittleton (Wilts.), find (13-14 c.), xxxix. 80-3 
Grosvenor Museum, Chester. Sylloge ... 5, see 

Pirie, Elizabeth, J, E. 

Grove, L. R. A., see Maidstone 
Guernsey, 8 doubles, 1864, xxxm. 164-7, pi. xii; exh., 
186; read, 185 

Guineas, imitation, see Imitation spade guineas 

— value, 1811-12, xxxv. 174 

Guitinieres (Charente-Maritime), find (12-13 c.), 
xxxix. 29 

Gun money, see James II (Ireland), emergency money 
Gunstone, A. J. H., The Cloncreen Bog (Clon- 
bulloge) find of Elizabethan coins from the Co. 
Offaly, xxxviii. 109-12, pis. iv-v 

— Sylloge of coins of the British Isles, 17, rev., XL. 176 

— see also Birmingham, City Museum and Art Gallery 

Hackmann, W. D., The coinages for Ireland of 
Henry VIII, xxxviii. 97-107 
Haigh, Daniel, xxxvn. 12 
Half-pennies (Alfred), xxxviii. 225 

— (Edward the Confessor), xxxiv. 42-5; xl. 151; 
exh., xxxiv. 190; xxxvi. 213; read, xxxiv. 189 

— (Edward the Elder), xxxm. 190 

— (Edward the Elder-Edgar), XXXI. 44-8, pi. iii 
Hallum (Holland), find (7-8 c.), xxxvi. 20 
Halton Moor (Lancs.), find 1815 (11 c.), xxxii. 84 
Hamblin, Lynette Kaye. Analysis of the metal con- 
tents of coins from the Hull hoard, xxxvn. 71-2 

— A modern forgery of a sceat, xxxvn. 190-1 
Hamer, Samuel Henry, tokens, exh., xxxvi. 214 
Hampshire, see Awbridge; Beauworth; Broughton; 

Burghclere; Crondall; Danebury; Fareham; Hay- 
ling Island; Owslebury; Southampton; Tadley; 
Winchester 

Hamtun, mint, see Northampton, Southampton 
Hardicanute, see Harthacnut 
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Harkirke, Little Crosby (Lancs.), find 1611 (9-10 c.), 
xxxn. 82 

Harlaxton (Lines.), find 1968 (16-17 c.), xxxvn. 241; 
xxxviii. 165-6 

Harlow (Essex), finds (Celtic), xxxm. 1-6, pi. v; 

xxxvi. 1-7, pis. v-vi; xxxvn. 1-6, pis. vi-vii 
Harold I, Fleur-de-Lis type, see Brooke, G. C. English 
coins', Hildebrand, B. E. Anglo sachsiska mynt 
Harold II, see Cambridge, mint 
Harris, E. J., The halfpence and farthings of Edward 
I, II, and III, read, xxxn. 227 
Harrow Weald (Middx.), find 1960 (16 c.), xxxn. 138 
Hartford (Hunts.), find 1964 (1 5—1 6 c.), xxxm. 114; 

exh., 187; read, xxxiv. 188 
Harthacnut, see also Langport, Lincoln, mints 

— Arm and Sceptre type, see Southwark, Wilton, mints 
Haslemere (Surrey), find c. 1944 (Celtic), xxxi. 1-7, 

pi. i; xxxv. 189-90, pi. xiv; exh., xxxi. 171, 172; 

xxxm. 186; read, xxxi. 171 
Hastings, Jacob Astley, Baron, xxxvn. 38 

— mint (Henry I), xxxix. 184 

(Stephen), xxxvi. 90, pi. iv 

(William I), xxxm. 168 

Hawkins, R. N. P., Catalogue of the advertisement 
imitations of ‘spade’ guineas and their halves, 

xxxn. 174-219, pi. xii 

Supplement I, xxxiv. 149-61 

Supplement II, xxxvn. 146-57 

— Exh., xxxvn. 212; xxxviii. 202; xxxix. 191, 192 
Hayling Island (Hants.), find (16-17 c.), xxxm. 152-3 
Headington (Oxon.), find 1958 (14-15 c.), xxxn. 138 
Henley-on-Thames, Park Place (Berks.), find 1881 

(12 c,), xxxi. 162-4; xxxv. 107 
Henry I, type I, see Wallingford, mint 

— type IV, see Hastings, Shrewsbury, mints 

— type V, see Cardiff, mint 

— type VII, see London, Norwich, York, mints 

— type X, see Cardiff, mint 

— type XI, see Bristol, Cardiff, London, Shaftesbury, 
Wilton, mints 

— type XIV, see Exeter, Huntingdon, mints 

— type XV, see Carlisle, Exeter, York, mints 

— type XV/Stephen, type I mules, xxxv. 40, pi. i 
Henry II, see Short Cross coins 

Henry III, Long Cross coins; Short Cross coins, see 
these headings 

Henry IV, heavy coinage, gold, xxxvi. 108-10 

— heavy coinage, half-pennies, xxxviii. 56-7 

— — nobles, xxxix. 91-6, pi. x 

see also Calais, mint 

— intermediate coinage, xxxvi. 106-13, pi. xv 

— light coinage, gold, xxxix. 96-7 

Henry IV/Richard II mules, pennies, xxxviii. 55 
Henry VI, 1430-4, pinecone-mascle issue, nobles, 
xxxiv. 118-20, pi. xvi 

Henry VI restored, pennies, see Bristol, mint 
Henry VII, angels and half-angels, xxxn. 140-50, 
159-60, pi. ix 

— coins, chronology, read (B. H. I. H. Stewart), 
[Jan. 1967] 

— facing bust issue, crown open, exh., xxxvi. 212 
groats, xxxm. 126 
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Henry VII, pattern groat, xxxv. 151 

— pennies, half-pennies, and farthings, xxxi. 1 17-24, 
pi. xi 

• — privy marks, xxxii. 153-9 

— profile issue, xxxi. 109-17, pi. x 

— ryals, xxxii. 152-3, 160, pi. x 

— sovereigns, xxxii. 150-3, 160, pi. x; xxxm. 118-34; 
read , 184 

Henry VIII, see also Calais, mint; Trial plates 

— 1st coinage, angels, exit., XL. 190 
-ryal, xxxii. 161-2, pi. xi 

— 2nd coinage, see also Canterbury, mint, archi- 

episcopal 

angels, imitations, xxxvm. 79-82, pi. iv 

crowns of the rose, forgery, xxxii. 162, pi. xi 

■ George nobles, variety, xxxii. 162-3 

— 3rd coinage, see also Southwark, Tower, mints 
groats, countermarked (France, currency), 

xxxii. 163-4, pi. xi 

shillings (Ireland, currency, 16-17 c.), see Broad 

pieces 

Henry VIII (Ireland), coinage, xxxvm. 84-108; XL. 
101-9; read, xxxvii. 210 

— coins, composition, analysis, xxxvm. 89, 97-107 
Henry, Earl of Northumberland, coinage, xxxv. 98- 

101, pi. xii 

Henry of Anjou, coinage, xxxv. 88-93, pi. x 
Henry of Blois, Bishop of Winchester, coinage, xxxv. 
84-5, pi. viii 

Hereford, mint (Edward the Confessor), xxxv. 193-4 
Hertford, mint (TEthelred II), xxxvi. 72-3, pi. ix 
Hertfordshire, see also Islington (Middx.), find 1961 
(15-16 c.); Prae Wood; Rickmansworth; St. 
Albans; Watford; Welwyn 
Hess, D. H., Exh., xxxvi. 213 

— A penny of Harthacnut for Wilton, xxxvii. 192-3 
Hethersett (Norfolk), find (14 c.), xxxii. 133 
Heworth (Co. Durham), find 1813 (7-8 c.), xxxvi. 217 
Hexham (Northld.), find 1833 (9 c.), xxxvi. 217 
Hiberno-Norse coins, finds, see Finds of Irish coins, 

10-11-12 c. 

— phase I, imitations of Aithelred II, Helmet type, 
xxxv. 192-3 

— phase V, xxxvii. 26-7 

— York, see York, kingdom 

Hiberno-Norsemen, see Names, personal, Irish 
(Anglo-Saxon coins, moneyers) 

Hickes, George (Runic coins), xxxiv. 28-9 
Hildebrand, B. E., Anglosachsiska mynt (Harold I, 
Fleur-de-Lis type), xxxm. 45-7, pi. ix 
Hinckes, Ralph Tichbourne, xxxvm. 29 
Hoards, see Finds 

Hodgkinson, P. A., An overstruck penny of Edward 
the Confessor, xxxvm. 185, pi. ix 
Hollandia wreck (Scillies), find (18 c.), xl. 197, 198 
Hollingbourne (Kent), find (7-8 c.), xxxv. 2 
Holloway, Thomas, tokens, xxxvi. 186-8 
Holy Island (Northld.), find 1962 (16 c.), xxxm. 151 
Hooke, I. H. T., The deterioration of pennies in 
circulation, read , xxxm. 184 
Horncastle, mint (Edward the Martyr-Aithelred II), 
xxxvii. 191-2 


Horsforth (Yorks.), mint (Viking invaders), see 
‘Orsnaforda’ 

Hotot-en-Auge (Calvados), find 1862 (12-13 c.), 
xxxix. 46 

Hoyland (Yorks.), find 1962 (19 c.), xxxm. 159-61 
Hucknall (Notts.), find 1967 (19 c.), xxxvi. 223 
Hull, Albert Dock, find 1868 (14 c.), xxxm. 80-2; 
xxxvii. 65-72, pi. xxi 

Huntingdon, mint (Cnut-Henry I), xxxm. 168-9, 
pi. vii 

Huntingdon/London die-linking LEthelred II), exh., 
xxxi. 173 

Huntingdonshire, see also Hartford 

Ilchester, mint (TEthelred II), xxxvi. 71, pi. ix 

— mint (Stephen), xxxi. 71, pi. iv 

Imitation spade guineas, advertisements, xxxii. 174 — 
219, pi. xii; xxxiv. 149-61; xxxvii. 146-57 
— • — See also Belfast 

Imitative angels, see Henry VIII, 2nd coinage 
Imitative farthings, see George II— III 
Imitative half-groats, see Arnold d’Oreye (Rummen, 
1331-65), imitation of David II, 2nd coinage 
Imitative half-pennies, see George II— III 
Imitative ryals, see Edward IV, light coinage 
Imitative sterlings, exh., xxxvm. 202 

— see also Hull, Albert Dock, find 1868 

— composition, analysis, xxxvn. 71-2 

— finds, see Finds of foreign coins, 13, 14 c. 

— (England, currency), xxxii. 128-9 
Imperial idea, see Crowns, closed 

‘Inchiquin’ money, gold, xxxm. 141-50; xxxv. 152-4; 
read, xxxm. 190 

Inchkenneth (Hebrides), find c. 1830 (10 c.), xxxii. 84 
India, coinage, 1901^17, xxxvii. 159-71 
Ines, Abbey (Co. Down), see Ardquin, Abbey 
Inverness-shire, see Drumnadrochit ; Killichonate 
Iona (Inner Hebrides), find 1950 (10 c.), xxxii. 83 
Ipswich, find 1863 (10 c.), xxxm. 34-8, pi. i; exh., 
xxxii. 229 

— find 1965 (14-15 c.), xxxv. 195-8 

— mint (Short Cross), xxxm. 62 
(Stephen), xxxvm. 198 

(Stephen, irregular coinage), xxxii. 220-1 ; 

exh., 229 

Ireland, see also names of counties', Armagh, arch- 
diocese; Connaught 

— coin weights, see Coin weights 

— coinage, 1085-1216, read, xxxiv. 188 

1172-1637, read, xxxvm. 198, 201 

1485-1603, XL. 97-119; read, 188 

— coins, see also names of rulers', Emergency money; 

Hiberno-Norse coins; Long Cross coins 

— • — finds, see Finds of Irish coins 

• 13c., finds, Brussels, read, xxxvi. 211 

— currency, 15 c., see O’Reilly’s money 
15-16 c., see Clipping 

16 c., xl. 97-100 

16-17 c., see Broad pieces; Bungalls; Spain, 

coins; White money 

18 c., see Drogheda, Henry Moore, 4th Earl 

of, wealth 1727 
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Ireland, currency, 19 c., see Graddum (Co. Cavan), 
paper money 

— find, analogous to Fishpool, read (R. H. M. 

Dolley), [Apr. 1967] 

(9 c.), xxxvi. 32-5 

— - — (17 c.), xxxvi. 102 

— finds, read , xxxix. 189 

• (Anglo-Saxon coins, 10 c.), xxxvm. 20-1 

(15-16 c.), xxxvm. 85-7, 88, 95-6, 107-8 

— tokens, 17 c., read, xxxi. 170 

Irish language, see Bungalls; Names, personal, Irish 
Irish Republic, ten shillings, exh., xxxv. 221 
Iron bar currency, see Currency bars 
Islay, see Machrie 

Isle of Man, see also Douglas; Port St. Mary 

— coins, finds, see Finds of Manx coins 

— find (12 c.), xxxiri. 48-54 
Isle of Sheppey, see Sheppey 
Isle of Thanet, see Thanet 

Isle of Wight, see Newport; Yarmouth 
Islington (Middx.), find 1961 (15-16 c.), xxxm. 115 
Italy, Northern, find (11 c.), xxxvii. 25-8, pi. xxi 

Jacob, K. A., A new coin of Harold II of the Cam- 
bridge mint, xxxv. 194-5 

— Notes on some seventeenth-century Cambridge 
tokens, xxxii. 221-2 

— Two notes on trade tokens : a mythical seventeenth- 
century halfpenny of Cambridge, xxxiv. 132-4 

James I, crowns, silver, xxxix. 145-57, pis. v-viii 

— 2nd coinage, sixpences, 1618, i.m. plain cross, exh., 
xxxvii. 213 

James II (Ireland), emergency money, xxxvi. 169-75 

See also Mullin (Co. Kerry), find 

James 1II-IV (Scotland), billon pennies, xl. 90-1, 
pi. v 

— heavy coinage, groats, xl. 62-9, 78-90, 94-6, pi. v 

— unicorns, xl. 62-78, 87-90 pi. v 

James IV (Scotland), light coinage, groats, xl. 96, 
pi. v 

James V (Scotland), coinage, exh., xl. 189, read, 187 
James VI (Scotland), 6th coinage, forty-shilling 
pieces, xxxvm. 193-4 

— 7th coinage, ten shilling pieces, exh., xxxvii. 215 
James, S., The guide book and catalogue of British 

Commonwealth coins, 3rd ed., rev., XL. 182 
Jan, A. W., death, xxxvi. 222 
Jane Grey, see Grey, Jane 
Jars, see Containers 

Jenkins, G. K., appointed Keeper of Coins and 
Medals, British Museum, xxxiv. 192 
Jettons, exh., xl. 191, 192; read, 188 

— English, 1553, see Mary I (Ireland), shillings 

— finds, see Finds of tokens etc. 

John, see Short Cross coins 

John the Blind (Luxembourg, 1309-47), imitative 
sterlings, see Hull, Albert Dock, find 1868 
Jones, F. Elmore, The Buckingham mint, xxxiv. 
46-52, pi. iv 

— The emergency mint of Wilton in 1180, xxxv. 
116-19, pi. xv; read, xxxvi. 210 

— Exh., xxxi. 172; xxxti. 228, 229 (3); xxxm. 187 (2); 

Q 
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xxxiv. 189; xxxv. 220-1; xxxvi. 211-12, 212, 213, 
pi. i; xxxvii. 211 

— Four Anglo-Saxon, Norman, and Plantagenet 
notes: the mysterious mint of ‘Dernt’; two un- 
published pennies of William II; Stephen type VII — 
four ‘new’ coins; an unpublished Edward III/ 
Edward II mule, xxxi. 66-73, pi. iv 

— Four ‘new’ coins of the Huntingdon mint, xxxm. 
168-9, pi. vii 

— Norwich or Northampton — a ‘Shortcross’ prob- 
lem, xxxm. 70-2, pi. vii 

— A note on the mint of Horncastle, xxxvii. 191-2 

— A remarkable parcel of Norman pennies in Mos- 
cow, xxxvi. 86-92, pis. iii-iv; read, xxxvii. 209 

— Royal Coin Cabinet, Stockholm: the Anglo-Norman 
coins, see Sylloge ... 11 

— On some hoards of the time of Stephen, xxxvii. 
35-42; read, 209 

— Southampton/Winchester die-links in Canute’s 
Quatrefoil type, xxxix. 6-11, pi. x 

— Stephen type VII — a ‘new’ mint, xxxix. 164-5 

— An unpublished penny of William I, xxxii. 91-3 
Jugs, see Containers 

Kay, L. L., death, xxxix. 205 

Kempson, E. G. H., ‘The Marlborough token coinage 
of the 17th century’, rev., xxxi. 168 
Kennack Sands (Cornwall), find 1960 (14 c.), xxxii. 
128 

Kent, J. P. C., The British Museum sylloge of coins 
of Charles I’s provincial mints, read, xxxii. 227 

— A Chester unite of Charles I, xxxi. 165-6 

— A Civil War hoard found in Newark, exh., xxxi. 
172; read, 170 

— Early coining machinery in England, read, xxxvm. 
200 

— Exh., xxxi. 172; xxxm. 187; xl. 192 

— Five Tudor notes . . ., xxxii. 161-4, pi. xi 

— The Hartford (Huntingdon) hoard, exh., xxxm. 
187; read, xxxiv. 188 

— Hoard reports, Elizabeth I-Charles I, xxxm. 
151-5 

— Hoard reports, xvi-xvii centuries, xxxvii. 138— 
45 

— Some mint statistics of the early Milled period, 
read, xxxv. 219 

— Three seventeenth- and eighteenth-century finds, 
xxxvm. 163-6 

— The ‘Vexator Canadiensis’ tokens of Canada, read, 
xxxii. 226 

Kent, county, see Benenden; Bromley; Canterbury; 
Dartford; Dover; Faversham; Finglesham; Folke- 
stone; Gravesend; Greenwich; Hollingbourne; 
Linton; Littlebourne; Lympne; Ramsgate; Re- 
culver; Rochester; Sarre; Sheerness; Sheppey; 
Sibertswold; Sittingbourne; Stourmouth; Thanet; 
Upchurch; Willesborough 
Kent, kingdom, see also Eadwald (East Anglia) 

-coinage, 764-92, xxxvi. 218-21 

-796-825, xxxii. 1-74, pis. i-viii; xxxvii. 

216-26 

Kerry, Co., see Mullin 
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Khartoum Star (Gordon, Charles George, medals), 
xxxrv. 162-5; exh., xxxm. 186; read, 184 
Kildare, Co., see also Mullaghboden 

— Co., find (16-17 c.), xxxiv. 169-70 

— neighbourhood, find 1923 (10 c.), xxxv. 15, 17 
Kilkenny, Co., see Castlecomer Colliery 
Killichonate (Inverness-shire), find c. 1831 (14-15 c.), 

xxxm. 105 

Killyon Manor (Co. Meath), find 1876 (10 c.), xxxi. 
23-5 

Kilroot (Co. Antrim), find (16-17 c.), xxxvi. 101 
King, H. H., Sanford Saltus medal awarded to, xxxi. 
171; presented, xxxii. 226; 60th anniversary of 
election, xxxvm. 200, 223; dedication to, p. ii, pi. 

— Coins of the Sussex mints; addendum; corri- 
gendum, xxxm. 168 

King’s Lynn, mint (Short Cross), xxxm. 62 
Kingsley Holt (Staffs.), find 1970 (19-20 c.), xxxix. 210 
Kirkcudbrightshire, see Loch Doon; Talnotrie 
Kirmington (Lines.), finds (Celtic), xxxvi. 214; XL. 
171, pi. vi 

Knaresborough (Yorks.), Priory, find 1805 (13-14 c.), 
xxxii. 117-26 

Knockagh (Co. Antrim), see Monkstown 
Knocknasna (Co. Limerick), find see Athea 
Knowth (Co. Meath), find 1969 (10 c.), xxxvm. 16-21 
Kongs 0 Plantage (Jutland), find (11 c.), rev., xxxiv. 
181-3 

Kvinnegarda (Gotland), find 1893/4 (11 c.), xxxvi. 
59-60 

L/C indexes (Finds, interpretation), see Mints, ratio 
Laing, LI. R. Coins and archaeology, rev., xxxix. 
181-2 

Laing, W., death, xxxix. 189, 205 

Lakefield (Co. Antrim), find 1842 (17 c.), xxxvi. 104 

Lanarkshire, see Brownlee; Glasgow 

Lancashire, see Barton; Cuerdale; Darwen; Eccles; 

Halton Moor; Harkirke; Lytham St. Annes 
Lancing Down (Sussex), find 1838 (Celtic), xxxiv. 4-5 
Lane, S. N., A late seventeenth-century bronze hoard 
from County Kerry, xxxiv. 126-31 

— A parcel of late eleventh-century Hiberno-Norse 
coins found in Northern Italy, xxxvii. 25-8, pi. xxi 

Langport, mint (Harthacnut), xxxi. 54-6 
Laois, Co., see Derryville 
Larre (Orne), find 1826 (12-13 c.), xxxix. 46 
Latton (Wilts.), find 1882 (12 c.), xxxv. 105 
Lauderdale, James Maitland, 8th Earl of. Circular, 
XXXV. 180-5; read, xxxvi. 210 

— Further considerations . . ., exh., xxxvi. 213 
Laughton (Sussex), find 1959 (16-17 c.), xxxvm 142 
Laune, Etienne de (Scotland, Mary and Henry, 

sketch), exh., XL. 190 

Lavenham (Suffolk), find (16 c.), xxxvi. 195, pi. xv 
Lavertine, J., Exh., XL. 190 

Lawrence, L. A., medals returned to Society, xxxiii. 
184; exh., 186 

Laxfield (Suffolk), find 1819 (9 c.), xxxn. 79 
Le Doux, Commandant (Prisoners of war, Besan?on), 
medal, xxxv. 203-5 
Leeds, see also Temple Newsam 


Leeds, City Museum. Exh., xxxii. 229 

— University. Index of Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
coins, xxxiv. 192 

Legends (Coins), see Moneta 
Leicester, mint (Athelstan), see Lympne 
Leicestershire, see also Ashby-de-la-Zouch; Market 
Harborough 

Leitrim, Co., see Tullintowell 

Le Mans (Sarthe), find I (12-13 c.), xxxix. 24, 33-4, 
36, 47, pi. i 

— find II (12-13 c.), xxxix. 24, 34-5, 36, 37-8, 47-8, 
pi. i 

— find III (12-13 c.), xxxix. 24, 35-6, 48, pi. i 
Leofwine LEthelred II, moneyers), xxxix. 202-3 
Le Poire-sur-Velluire, see Poire 

Lessen, M., The coinage of Oliver Cromwell, read, 
xxxvi. 210 

— A summary of the Cromwell coinage, xxxv. 163-72 
Lewes, mint (Cnut), xxxm. 168 

Lewis, J. M., A Short Cross hoard from Wrexham, 
xxxix. 19-23 

Library accessions, xxxv. 217; xxxvii. 205-6; xxxvm. 

198-9; xxxix. 183-5; XL. 183-5 
Lichfield, Bore Street, find 1788 (17 c.), xxxix. 166 

— mint (Short Cross), see Forgery 
Liddell, D. G., Exh., xxxi. 173, pi. v 
Liefde, De, see De Liefde 
Limerick, Co., see Askeaton; Athea 
Lincoln, mint, see also St. Martin 

— mint (/Ethelred II), xxxi. 160; xxxvi. 57, 67-9, pi. 

viii 

(Harthacnut), xxxi. 54-6 

(Stephen), xxxix. 164-5 

(William II), xxxvii. 30 

Lincoln/Stamford die-linking (Althelred II), xxxvi. 
76-8, pi. ix 

Lincoln/Wallingford die-linking OEthelred II), xxxv. 
36-7 

Lincolnshire, see also Amber Hill; Dragonby; Find, 
unknown site (N.E. Midlands?); Harlaxton; Horn- 
castle; Kirmington; Mareham-le-Fen; Normanby; 
Old Winteringham; Owmby Cliff; Scunthorpe; 
South Kyme; Stainton-by-Langworth; Stamford; 
Thornton Abbey; Torksey; Uffington; Wintering- 
ham 

Lindsey, see Ealdfrith 

Linecar, H. W. A., Beginner's guide to coin collecting, 
rev., xxxv. 216 

— -The coinage of Oliver Cromwell, read^ xxxvi. 210 
Linton, E. C., death, xxxix. 189, 205; XL. 193 
Linton (Kent), find 1883 (12 c.), xxxv. 105-6 
Lisburn (Co. Antrim), Castle Garden, find 1822 
(17 c.), xxxvi. 104-5 

— Magherall Road, find 1833 (17 c.), xxxvi. 101-2 

— The Plantation, find 1822 (17 c.), xxxvi. 103 
Lisieux (Calvados), find (12 c.), xxxix. 47 

Lister, C. W., Exh., xxxi. 171, 172; xxxii. 228; 
xxxiii. 186 

Liswatty (Co. Londonderry), find 1839 (16 c.), xxxvi. 
99-100 

Little Harting (Sussex), find 1941 (Celtic), xxxvii. 8 
Littlebourne (Kent), find (6-7 c.), exh., xxxix. 192 
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Litton Cheney (Dorset), find (9 c.), xxxii. 75-7; 
xxxrv. 167-8 

Liverpool City Museums. Exh., xxxix. 191 
Llantrithyd (Glam.), finds (12 c.), xxxi. 74-9, pi. iv; 

xxxiii. 169-71; exh., xxxi. 172; read, 170 
Local Token Act, 1812, xxxv. 179 
Loch Doon (Kirkcudbrightshire), find 1966 (13-14 c.), 
xxxviii. 31—49, pi. i; read, 200 
Lochgelly (Fife), find 1971 (17 c.), xl. 197, 198 
Lockett, R. C. (Alexander III, 1st coinage), xxxix. 
76-7 

Lombards, see Grimoald III (Beneventum, 788-806) 
London, see also Battersea; Beulah Hill; Greenwich; 
Islington; Middle Temple; St. Pancras; Southwark; 
Thames; Tower; Tower Hill 

— Cannon Street, find 1966 (15 c.), xxxvi. 108 

— find 1878 (13 c.), xxxvi. 193-5 

— finds (Smith, Charles Roach), xxxi. 44-5, pi. iii 

— mint (/Ethelberht, Burgred?), xxxvii. 233-4 
(/Ethel red II), xxxi. 49-51, 160; exh., xxxvi. 

211-12, pi. i 

(Alfred), xxxvii. 237 

— Londonia Monogram type, see Plegmund 

(Canterbury), class I, moneyer Elfstan, over- 
striking; Viking invaders, imitations 
— - — (Cenwulf-Wiglaf), xxxii. 5-10, 30-6, 72-4, pis. 
i-ii, vii ; xxxvii. 225-6 

(Charles II+), statistics, read, xxxv. 219 

(Edgar), xxxv. 9, pi. xiv 

(Edward the Confessor), see Burred 

(Edward IV), see Brice, Sir Hugh; Tikyll, 

Ralph 

(Henry I), xxxiii. 169-70; xxxvi. 88, pi. iii 

(Henry III), statistics, xxxix. 61-6; read, 

xxxviii. 201 

(William II), xxxvii. 30 

London Bridge, find 1850 (12 c.), xxxv. 104; xxxvii. 
41 

London/Cissbury die-linking (/Ethelred II), xxxix. 
202, 204, pi. ix 

London/'Gothaburh’ die-linking (/Ethelred II), xxxix. 
202, 204, pi. ix 

London/Huntingdon die-linking (/Ethelred II), exh., 
xxxi. 173 

London/Stamford die-linking (Althelred II), xxxix. 
202-3, 204, pi. ix 

Londonderry, Co., see Coleraine; Liswatty; Macos- 
quin 

Long Cross coins, see also Canterbury, London, mints 
(Henry III) 

— collections, see Cook, A. E. 

Long Cross coins (Ireland), 1251-4, xxxii. 99-116; 
xxxiii. 184 

— 1251^1, statistics, xxxix. 65 

— 1276-9, xxxiii. 73-9 

Lothaire II (Lorraine, 855-69), obolus, xxxii. 75-7; 
xxxiv. 167-8 

Lough Lene (Co. Westmeath), find 1843 (10 c.), 
xxxii. 82 

Louise, Queen of Sweden, see Sweden, Louise, 
Queen of 

Lower Normandy, see Normandy, Lower 


Loyn, H. R., Rev., Commentationes de minimis 
saeculorum IX-XI in Suecia repertis, II, xxxviii. 195 

— Rev., The Norman Conquest and the English 
coinage, xxxv. 212-13 

Ludeca (Mercia), pennies, see Forgery 
Lummelunda (Gotland), find 1967 (10-12 c.), xxxvi. 
81-5 

Lundstrom, Lillemor, A preliminary account of the 
Anglo-Saxon element in the 1966 find from Ting- 
stade parish on Gotland, xxxvi. 62-80, pis. viii-ix 
Lurgan (Co. Armagh), find 1964 (19-20 c.), xxxiii. 
173-5 

Lutton (Northants.), find 1960/1 (16-17 c.), xxxiii. 
154-5 

Luxembourg, 1309-47, John the Blind, imitative 
sterlings, see Hull, Albert Dock, find 1868 
Lydford, mint OEthelred II), xxxvi. 76-7 

— mint (Edward the Confessor), xxxvi. 59-61 
Lydford/Chester die-linking (/Ethelred II), see 

Hiberno-Norse coins, phase 1, imitations of 
43thelred II, Helmet type 
Lympne, mint (Athelstan), xxxiii. 30-3 
Lynn, see King’s Lynn 

Lyon, C. S. S., Additional evidence for the sequence 
of types early in the reign of Edward the Confessor, 
xxxvi. 59-61 

— The coinage of southern England during the 
decline of Mercia, read, xxxi. 170 

— The coinage of southern England, 796-840, xxxii. 
1-74, pis. i-viii 

— Exh., xxxi. 173; xxxii. 228; xxxiv. 189, 190; 
xxxvi. 213, 214; xxxvii. 213, 215; xxxviii. 202 

— Mint organization under /Ethel red II and Cnut, 
read, xxxviii. 200 

— A mysterious mint in East Anglia, exh., xxxiii. 
186; read, 185 

— Presidential address, 1966: Consultation in research, 

xxxv. 223-30 

1967: Historical problems of Anglo-Saxon 

coinage, 1, xxxvi. 215-21 

1968: Historical problems of Anglo-Saxon 

coinage, 2: the ninth century, Offa to Alfred, 
xxxvii. 216-38, pis. xxii-xxiii 

1969: Historical problems of Anglo-Saxon 

coinage, 3: denominations and weights, xxxviii. 
204-22 

— • — 1970: Historical problems of Anglo-Saxon 

coinage, 4; the Viking Age, xxxix. 193-204, pi. ix 

— The President’s review of the year, 1966, xxxv. 

231-3 

1967, xxxvi. 222-4 

1968, xxxvii. 239-41 

1969, xxxviii. 223-5 

1970, xxxix. 205-7, 210 

— A progress report — Stockholm 1962/1963, read, 
xxxii. 227 

— Rev., ‘La fonction sociale de la monnaie en 
Angleterre aux VII C -VI1I C siecles’, xxxi. 167-8 

— A round halfpenny of Edward the Confessor, 
xxxiv. 42-5; exh., 190; read, 189 

— Royal Coin Cabinet, Stockholm: the Anglo-Norman 
coins, see Sylloge ... 11 
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Lyon, C. S. S., The significance of the sack of Oxford 
in 1009/1010 for the chronology of the coinage of 
iUthelred II, xxxv. 34-7 

— Two notes on the ‘Last Small Cross’ type of 
TEthelrted II, xxxi. 49-52 

Lytham St. Annes (Lancs.), find 1961 (16-17 c.), 
xxxvii. 139-40 

M in field (Anglo-Saxon coins, legends), xxxi. 35-8 
Macclesfield (Chesh.), find 1968 (19 c.), xxxvn, 241 
MacCormick, A. G., The Attenborough, Notts., 
1966 hoard: the site and circumstances of dis- 
covery, xxxviii. 79-83 

McCormick-Goodhart, L., death, xxxv. 219, 231 
Machrie (Islay), find 1850/2 (10 c.), xxxu. 82-3 
Mack, R. P., Beauworth 1833, xxxvi. 192 

— The coinage of Ancient Britain , 2nd ed., rev., 
xxxiii. 176 

— Exh., xxxi. 172; xxxu. 228 (2), 229; xxxiii. 187 

— St. John’s Church, Chester, hoard of 1862, xxxvi. 
36-9, pi. i 

— Stephen and the anarchy, 1135-1154, xxxv. 38-112, 
pis. i-xii 

— Three new Ancient British coins, xxxiv. 166-7, 
pi. xvi 

Macosquin (Co. Londonderry), find c. 1910 (13 c.), 
xxxu. 113 

Maidstone, Museum and Art Gallery. Exh., 
xxxi. 173; xl. 189 

Maine, find 1911 (14-16 c.), see Angers 
Maldon, mint (iEthelred II), xxxvi. 65-6, pi. viii 
Malin (Co. Donegal), find 1849 (16 c.), xxxviii, 85, 
108 

Mallinson, A., Exh., xxxii. 228 
Malmer, Brita, Olof Skotkonnngs mynt och andra 
Ethelred-imitationer, rev., xxxv. 211-12 

— Rev., Anglo-Saxon currency, XXXIX. 171-80 
Malmesbury, mint (Cnut), xxxvi. 79, pi. ix 

— mint (William II), xxxi. 68-70 
Mancus, Anglo-Saxon, xxxvm. 207-9 
Mannegarda (Gotland), find (11 c.), xxxi. 161-2 
Mans, Le, see Le Mans 

March (Cambs.), Norwood Farm, finds 1961 (16 c.), 
xxxiii. 152 

Mareham-le-Fen (Lines.), find 1961 (13-14 c.), 
xxxiii. 83-9, 103, pis. iii-iv 
Mareuil-sur-Lay (Vendee), find 1844 (12-13 c.), 
xxxix. 48-9 

Mark, Anglo-Saxon, xxxviii. 210 
Market Harborough (Leics.), find 1971 (18-19 c.), 
XL. 175, 197, 198 

Marks, S. J., Anglo-Saxon coins in the Westminster 
School collection: introduction, xxxi. 11 
Marl Valley (Co. Westmeath), find 1841 (10 c.), see 
Mullingar 

Mary l (Ireland), coins, see also Forgery 

— shillings, pattern, xxxix. 98-110 

Mary (Scotland), 1st period, coinage, 1553, xxxvu. 
98-109, pi. xii 

— and Henry, 1st issue, ryal, exh ., xl. 190 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, medal, see Forgery 
Mate, Mavis, Mediaeval die-output, read, xxxvu. 210 


Mathematical statistics, see Probability theory 
Matilda, coinage, xxxv. 85-8, pi. ix 
Mattingly, Harold, death, xxxiii. 184, 188 
Maudslay Sons & Field (Mints), exh., xxxix. 191 
Mayfield (Sussex), find 1968 (13-14 c.), xxxvii. 241 
Meath, Co., see Ballinlough; Killyon Manor: 

Knowth; Oldcastle 
Medallists, see Engravers 
Medals, symposium, xxxi. 170 

— British, 1775, see Spence, Thomas 

1802-94, exh., xxxix. 190-1 

1812, see Le Doux 

— • — 1843-87, see Art Union of London 

1851, see Great Exhibition 1851 

1857-8, see Holloway, Thomas, tokens 

1884, see Khartoum Star 

1900-15, see Hamer, Samuel Henry, tokens 

— English, 1553, see Forgery (Grey, Jane, medals) 

— — 1604-65, exh., xxxvii. 211-14 

1619-28, see Buckingham, . . . Duke of 

1650, see Ascham, Anthony 

— French, 1812, ieeLe Doux 

— Indian, 1926-45, xxxvu. 172^4 

— Irish, 1553, see Mary I (Ireland), shillings, pattern 
1690, xxxi. 138-51 ; xxxv. 202-3; xxxvii. 196 

— Papal, 1572, see Forgery (Massacre . . .) 

— Scottish, 1633, exh., xxxvu. 214 

— Spanish, see Minting 

Medley farthings and half-pennies, see George II— III, 
farthings; half-pennies, imitations 
Meer, Gay van der, The Anglo-Saxon element in 
the 1967 Burge hoard from Lummelunda parish, 
Gotland, xxxvi. 81-5 

— A new type for Offa, xxxviii. 182-3 

— A preliminary account of the Anglo-Saxon element 
in the 1966 find from Tingstade parish on Gotland, 
xxxvi. 62-80, pis. viii-ix 

— Rev., Sylloge of coins of the British Isles, 7, xxxv. 
209-10 

— A second Anglo-Saxon coin of Reading, xxxi. 
161-2 

Melle, mint (Pippin II), finds, Derrykeighan, xxxiv. 
33-6 

Mercia, see also Burgred; Ceolwulf II; Cynethryth: 
Ludeca; M in field; Offa 

— coinage, 796-840, xxxu. 1-74, pis. i-viii 

796-877, xxxvii. 216-38, pi. xxiii 

823^10, exh., xxxu. 228; read, 226 

See also Forgery 

— gold coins, moneyer Ciolheard, xxxiv. 8-10; exh., 

xxxu. 228 ; read, 226 

— mint, 796-840, see London 
Merionethshire, see Ynysfor 

Merovingian coins, see Finds of. . .; Tremissis 
Merson, R. A., Exh., xl. 192 
Metal contents (Coins), see Analysis 
Metallurgical techniques, applied to numismatics, 

xxxv. 224-6 

Metcalf, D. M., Analysis of the metal contents of 
coins from the Hull hoard, xxxvu. 71-2 

— A coin of Offa from Deddington Castle, Oxon., 
xl. 171-2 
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Metcalf, D. M., Early mediaeval treasures in the 
Ashmolean Museum, read, xxxvrr. 210 

— A fourteenth-century deposit from Hull, xxxm. 80-2 

— A modern forgery of a sceat, xxxvii. 190-1 

— Offa’s pence reconsidered, read, xxxii. 227 

— Rev., Moneta polska w X/XI wieku, xxxvii. 201 

— The Short Cross coins in the Ras Shamra hoard of 
1966, xxxviii. 188-9 

— The ‘wolf’ sceattas, xxxvi. 11-28, pi. vii 
Mexico, coin types, see Coining presses 

Middle Temple (London), find 1893 (8-9 c.), xxxii. 
43-5, 78; xxxvii. 219-25 

Middlesex, see Harrow Weald; Islington; Northolt; 
St. Pancras 

Mildcnhall (Wilts.), find (Celtic), xxxvi. 8 
Milled coins, edges, see Edges 

— (England), see England, coins, 1662-1707 
Minims (Celtic coins), xxxiv. 5-7; xxxvii. 7-8 
Mint (Great Britain), numbered strikings, xxxix. 

169-70 

— patterns, see Britannia Moneta 

— restrikes, xxxix. 158-61 

Mint organization (Anglo-Saxon coins), xxxix. 200-4; 
pi. ix; read, xxxviii. 200 

Mint output (Henry III), xxxix. 61-6; read, xxxviii. 
201 

Minting, see also Die; Dies; Muling; Overstriking; 
Trial plates 

— medal, exh., xxxvi. 213 

Minting by hand, xxxi. 57-65; read, 170 

— (Great Britain, patterns, types), see Britannia 
Moneta 

Minting by machine, see Coining presses 
Mints, see also names of places', Maudslay . . . 

Mints, dies and currency, see Carson, R. A. G. 

Mints, ratio (Finds, interpretation), xxxix. 87 
Mints (World), xxxvii. 179-80 
Mitchell, P., Exh., xxxvii. 213 
Monck, John Berkeley, tokens, xxxv. 173-88 
‘Moneta’ (Coins, legends), xxxi. 27-32, 38—42 
Monetary systems, see Coinage systems 
Moneyers (Anglo-Saxon coins), xxxvi. 70; rev., 
xxxvii. 240; xxxviii. 195 

— See also Burred; Leofwine; Names, personal, Irish 
Monkstown (Co. Antrim), find 1903 (13-14 c.), 

xxxm. 101-2 

Monmouthshire, see Tredegar Iron Company 
Mont Saint-Michel, find (10 c.), XL. 1-16, pi. vi; read 
187 

Montgomeryshire, see Buttington; Glanclywedog 
Montpellier (Herault), find (12-13 c.), xxxix. 49 
Montrave (Fife), find 1877 (13-14 c.), xxxm. 102 

— See also Edward I— III, pennies, finds 

Moore, Henry, 4th Earl of Drogheda, see Drogheda 
Morayshire, see Dipple 

Morehart, Mary, Some dangers of dating sceattas 
by typological sequences, xxxix. 1-5 
Morini, coins, see Gallo-Belgic E 
Morley St. Peter (Norfolk), find 1958 (10 c.), xxxvi. 
48, 52-3 

Morrison, K. F., Finds of Carolingian coins from 
Great Britain and Ireland, xxxii. 75-87 
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Morrison, K. F., Rev., Karolingische Miinzfunde der 
Fruhzeit (751-800), xxxiv. 177-9 
Moscow, Museum of Fine Arts (England, coins, 
1087-1158), xxxvi. 86-92, pis. iii-iv; read, xxxvii. 
209 

Moss Pit, see Stafford 
Mossop, H. R., Exh., xxxvi. 214 

— Five recently found Ancient British coins, xxxviii. 
181, pi. ix 

— Further discoveries of Coritanian coins in Lincoln- 
shire and Rutland, xl. 171, pi. vi 

— More finds of Coritani coins in Lincolnshire, xxxix. 
162-3, pi. x 

— Three new varieties of Ancient British coins, 
xxxvn. 190, pi. xxi 

‘Mot’ (Anglo-Saxon coins, legends), xxxi. 32-5, 38-42 
‘Mule’, origin, xxxviii. 156-7 
Muling (Anglo-Saxon coins), xxxvi. 61 ; xxxix. 203 
Muling (Spence, Thomas, tokens), xxxviii. 156-8, 
162; xl. 138 

Mullaghboden (Co. Kildare), find 1871 (9 c.), xxxii. 
78; xxxvi. 32 

Mullin (Co. Kerry), find 1964 (17 c.), xxxiv. 126-31 
Mullingar (Co. Westmeath), find 1841 (10 c.), xxxv. 
12-21 

Mullynure Abbey (Co. Armagh), find (13-14 c.), 
xxxm. 101 

Murphy, M. K., An early fourteenth-century coin 
hoard from the Co. Roscommon, xxxix. 84-90 
Murray, J. K. R., The gold forty-shilling piece of 
James VI of Scotland, xxxviii. 193-4 

— The Scottish coinage of 1553, xxxvn. 98-109, 
pi. xii 

— The Scottish gold and silver coinages of Charles I, 
xxxix. 111-44, pis. ii-iv 

— The Scottish silver coinage of Charles II, xxxviii. 
113-25 

Murray, Joan E. L., The coinage of James V of 
Scotland, exh., xl. 189; read, 187 

— The early unicorns and the heavy groats of James 
III and IV, xl. 62-96, pi. v 

— Exh., XL. 190 

• — Rev., The Scottish coinage, with supplement, 
xxxvii. 201-2 

Museum techniques, see Display 

Myrande (Gotland), find 1893 (11 c.), xxxv. 192 

Names, personal, Irish (Anglo-Saxon coins, moneyers), 
xxxvi. 40-5 

Nas (Sweden), find 1704 (10-11 c.), rev., xxxviii. 195 
National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland. 

Sylloge ... 6, see Stevenson, R. B. K. 

Neil (Northumbria), xxxvi. 37 
Nether Hall Furnace, ticket, exh., xxxviii. 202 
Netherlands, Charles V, proclamations, see Evaluaci- 
boucxkin 

— coins, 13-17 c., exh., xxxviii. 202; read, 200 
New York Coin Ciub, presidential medal, exh., xxxv. 
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Newark, Crankley Point, find 1957 (16-17 c.), xxxvn. 
138-9 

— find 1961 (17 c.) exh., XXXI. 172; read, 170 
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Newark, mint (Edgar), xxxvi. 56, pi. ii 
— siege money, see Ascham, Anthony, medal 
Newcastle-under-Lyme (Staffs.), find 1824 (17 c.), XL. 
124 

Newent (Glos.), find 1969 (18 c.), xxxvnr. 176, 225 
Newport (I.O.W.), find (14—15 c.), xxxn. 133 
Newport Pagnell, mint (Edward the Martyr), xxxvi. 
56 

Newstead Abbey (Notts.), find, see Fishpool 
Nicolson, William (Runic coins), xxxiv. 28-9 
Nineteenth century, symposium, xxxix. 189 
‘Niwan’/'Brygin’/Shaftesbury die-linking, (JEthelred 
II), xxxix. 202, 204, pi. ix 
Noble, W. J., Exit., xxxvi. 213, pi. xiv 
Norfolk, see also Hethersett; King’s Lynn; Morley 
St. Peter; North Elmham; Norwich; Poringland; 
Thetford; Witchingham 
Norfolk (?), find (12 c.), xxxvn. 41-2 
Norman kings, coins, see England, coins, 1066-1158 
Normanby (Lines.), find 1970 (Celtic), xl. 171, pi. vi 
Normandy, find 1968 (14-15 c.), see Sainte-Trinite 

— Lower, find (11-13 c,), xxxix. 49-50 

— c. 926-42, see William I 

North J. J., The Broughton hoard, xxxv. 120-7, 
pi. xv 

— English hammered coinage, volume 1, rev., xxxm. 
177-9 

North Cerney (Glos.), find (16 c.), xxxn. 138 
North-East Coast types (Celtic coins), see British H. . . I 
North Elmham (Norfolk), find 1971 (7-8 c.), xl. 197 
Northampton, find (14-15 c.), xxxn. 133 

— mint (/Ethelred II), xxxv. 25-32 

(Cnut), xxxix. 7, 9-11, pi. x 

(Edgar), xxxvi. 56, pi. ii 

(Short Cross), xxxm. 62-3, 70-2, pi. vii 

(Stephen), xxxix. 164-5 

Northamptonshire, see also Lutton 
Northern Italy, see Italy, Northern 
Northolt (Middx.), find 1962 (14 c.), xxxn. 128 
Northumberland, see Belford; Berwick; Brinkburn: 
Fenwick; Flexham; Holy Island; Outchester; 
Percy Main Colliery 

— Henry, Earl of, see Henry, Earl of Northumberland 
Northumbria, chronology, xxxvm. 1-15; read, 200 

— coins, xxxvi. 215-18; exh., 214; xxxvm. 201-2 
Norwich, mint (Henry I), xxxvi. 88, pi. iii; exh., 

xxxvn. 21 1 

— mint (Short Cross), xxxnr. 62-4, 70-2, pi. vii 
(Stephen), xxxi. 71, pi. iv 

Notes, see Paper money 

Nottingham, find 1880 (12 c.), xxxv. 105; xxxvn. 
43-64, pi. v 

— mint (AEthelred II), xxxvi. 75, pi. ix 
Nottinghamshire, see also Attenborough; Fishpool; 

Hucknall; Newark; Skegby; Stoke Bardolph 
Numbered strikings (Victoria, young head, bronze), 
xxxix. 168-70 

Numismatics, see Presidential address; Lyon, C. S. S. 
President’s review of the year 

Obituaries, see individual names 
Obsidional money, see Siege money 


O’Donovan, Mary A., The Vatican hoard of Anglo- 
Saxon pennies, xxxm. 7-29, pis. vi-vii 
Offa (Mercia), see also East Anglia, mint 

— coinage, xxxvi. 218-21 

— coins, exh., xxxn. 228; read, 227 
Offaly, Co., see Cloncreen Bog; Tullamore 

Old Windsor (Berks.), find 1963 (12 c.), exh., xxxii. 
229 

Old Winteringham (Lines.), find 1964 (Celtic), xxxiv. 

I, pi. xvi 

Oldcastle (Co. Meath), find 1840(14-15 c.), xxxvi. 115 
Oldcot (Staffs.), see Goldenhill 
Olof, Richard, see Dublin, mint (Long Cross, 1276-9) 
Olof Skotkonung (Sweden), imitations of JEthelred 

II, rev., xxxv. 211-12 
Ontario, see Fairfield 

Ora, Anglo-Saxon, xxxvm. 210 
O’Reilly’s money (England, groats, 14-15 c., forgery), 
xxxvi. 114-17, pi. xiv 

Organ, R. M., The authenticity of the Palatina 
obolus of Lothaire II found at Litton Cheney in 
Dorset, xxxiv. 167-8 
Orkney, see Burray 

Ormonde, James Butler, 1st Duke of, see ‘Inchiquin’ 
‘Orsnaforda’, mint (Viking invaders), xxxix. 196-7, 
204, pi. ix 

Oslo, Universitetet, Myntkabinett. Exh., xxxvm. 202 
O’Sullivan, W., The Corofin (Co. Clare) hoard, late 
12th-early 13th centuries, xxxiv. 98-103 

— The earliest Anglo-Irish coinage, rev., xxxiv. 183-4 

— The only gold coins issued in Ireland, 1646, 
xxxm. 141-50; read, 190 

Oulton (Staffs.), find 1795 (11 c.), xxxvm. 24-30 
Outchester (Northld.), find 1817 (12 c.), xxxv. 106 
Output per die, see Die output 

Overstriking, see Edward the Confessor, Sovereign/ 
Eagles type; Plegmund (Canterbury), class 1, 
moneyer Elfstan; William I, type VIII 
Owmby Cliff (Lines.), finds (Celtic), xxxvn. 190, pi. 
xxi; xxxvm. 181, pi. ix; xxxix. 162-3, pi. x; xl. 171, 
pi. vi 

Owslebury (Hants.), finds (Celtic), xxxiv. 4-7, pi. xvi; 

xxxvi. 9-10, pi. xiv; xxxvn. 7 
Oxford, find (7—8 c.), xxxvi. 26, pi. vii 

— mint (/Ethelred II), xxxv. 35-6 
(Short Cross), xxxiii. 62 

— - — (Viking invaders), see ‘Orsnaforda’ 

Oxfordshire, see also Aston Rowant; Banbury; 

Deddington; Eynsham Abbey; Headington; 
Shakenoak 

Pada sceattas, xxxv. 3 

Pagan, H. E., Anglo-Saxon coins in the Westminster 
School collection: Delgany, XXXI. 11-22, pi, ii 

— Coinage in the age of Burgred, xxxiv. 11-27, pi. i 

— An early nineteenth-century discovery of Edward 
pennies at Knaresborough Priory, xxxn. 117-26 

— Edward Emery, coin forger, exh., xl. 189; read, 187 

— An enquiry into a Saxon gold coin, read, xxxn. 226 

— Exh., xxxvm. 201-2; xxxix. 191 

— The Gainford hoard, xxxv. 190-1 

— Mr. Emery’s mint, XL. 139-70, pis. i-ii 
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Pagan, H. E., A new type for Beonna, xxxvii. 10-15 

— The Newark medal of Anthony Ascham: some 
remarks, xxxvii. 193-5 

— Northumbrian numismatic chronology in the ninth 
century, xxxvm. 1-15; read, 200 

— Rev., A bibliography of coin hoards of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 1500-1967, XL. 178-9 

— Rev., Sylloge of coins of the British Isles, 4, xxxm. 
176-7 

— Robert Austen and the Bank of England collec- 
tion, xxxix. 12-18 

— Some Burgred problems, read, xxxrv. 188 

— A third gold coin of Mercia, xxxiv. 8-10 

Page, R. I. , Ralph Thoresby’s runic coins, xxxiv. 28-3 1 
Paper money, see also Finds of ... ; Graddum 
i — compared with coins, xxxvii. 181-2 

— (Great Britain), 19 c., exit., xxxvi. 213 

— - — 20 c., rev. Arabic inscription, exit., xxxix. 192 

— (Great Britain, currency, 18 c.), XL. 131-2 
Papers, see individual headings 

Parkes Weber, F., see Weber, F. Parkes 
Parsons, O. F., Exh., xxxvii. 213-14 
Patterns (Great Britain), exh., xl. 190 

— See also Britannia Moneta 

Pattingham (Staffs.), Copley Farm, find (17 c.), xxxix. 
167 

Peck, C. W., death, xxxvii. 209, 239; obit., xxxvi. 
203-7; Sanford Saltus medal awarded to, xxxvii. 
210; presented to Mrs. Peck, xxxvm. 201, 223 

— English copper, tin and bronze coins in the British 
Museum: addenda to 2nd ed., xxxvi. 196-8, pi. xiv 

• — Exh., xxxv. 221 ; xxxvi. 213 

— Presidential address, 1964, xxxm. 188-93 

• 1965, xxxiv. 191-8 

— Rev., Commercial coins, 1784-1804, xxxii. 223-4 
Penard (Glam.), find 1948 (9 c.), see Gower 
Penkridge (Staffs.), find (17-18 c.), see Pillaton Hall 
Pennies (Great Britain), 20 c., wear, read, xxxm. 184 
‘Penny’, origin, xl. 183 

Penny, origin, xxxvi. 218-21; rev., xxxi. 167-8 
Percy Main Colliery (Northld.), tokens, 19 c., xxxiv. 
143-5 

‘Pereric’ (Stephen, type I), xxxv. 45-7, pi. i 
Periodical literature, see Publications noticed 
Perth, find 1920 (13-15 c.), XL. 77-8 
Perthshire, see also Balgony farm; Redgorton parish 
Peter’s pence, see Vatican, find c. 1928 (9-10 c.) 
Petersson, H. B. A., Anglo-Saxon currency, rev., 
xxxix. 171-80, 199 n. 

Pettigo (Co. Fermanagh), find 1852 (14 c.), xxxm. 
101 ; xxxvi. 94 

Pevensey, mint (Stephen), xxxi. 71-2, pi. iv 
Photography (Numismatics), xxxiv. 193 
Pillaton Hall (Staffs.), find 1742-9 (17-18 c.), xxxix. 
166; XL. 125-35 

Pippin II (Aquitaine, 839-58), see Melle, mint 
Pirie, Elizabeth J. E., Exh., xxxii. 229 

— The repercussions on Chester’s prosperity of the 
Viking descent on Cheshire in 980, xxxm. 39-44, 
pi. viii 

— Sylloge of coins of the British Isles, 5, rev., xxxiv. 
180-1, 192-3 
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Plegmund (Canterbury), class I, moneyer Elfstan, 
overstriking, xxxvi. 189-90, pi. xv 
Poire-sur-Velluire, Le (Vendee), find 1895 (12-13 c.), 
xxxix. 50-1 

Poland, coins, 10-11 c., imitations of /Ethelred II, 
rev., xxxvii. 201 

Pontchateau (Loire-Atlantique), find 1850 (13 c.), 
xxxix. 58 

Pontefract, siege money, shillings, i.m. pistol, exh., 
xxxvii. 213 

Pontmain (Mayenne), find (12-13 c.), xxxix. 51 
Poringland (Norfolk), find 1969 (18-19 c.), xxxvm. 
177, 225 

Porritt, A., Matthew Young and his numismatic 
correspondents, rev., xxxvi. 200-1 
Port St. Mary, Ballaqueeny (I.O.M.), find 1873/4 
(10 c.), xxxii. 82 

Porteous, J., appointed to Royal Mint Advisory 
Committee, xxxvii. 240 

— Coins, rev., xxxiv. 184-6 

— Coins in history, rev., xxxvm. 196-7, 224 

— Coins of the Netherlands from the 13th to the 17th 
centuries, exh., xxxvm. 202; read, 200 

— Exh., xxxix. 191; xl. 192 
Portishead (Som.), find (17 c.), xxxix. 163 

— find 1969 (7-8 c.), xxxix. 163-4 

Potin, V. M., [Russian hoards of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries containing West European coins], 
rev., xxxvii. 201 
Pots, see Containers 

Potter, W. J. W., The coinage of Edward VI in his 
own name, part 1: Second Period, January 1549 to 
October 1551, xxxi. 125-37, pi. xii 

— The coinage of Henry VII, chapter VI: type V, the 

profile coins, XXXI. 109-17, pi. x 

chapter VIII: the gold money, xxxii. 140-53, 

159-60, pis. ix-x 

chapter IX: dates of types and mint-marks and 

the privy marks of the reign, xxxii. 153-9 
Pound, Anglo-Saxon, xxxvm. 204-6 
Prae Wood (Herts.), find 1967 (Celtic), xxxvi. 7 n.; 
xxxvii. 4 

Presidential address, 1962-3, see Allen, D. F. 

— 1964-5, see Peck, C. W. 

— 1966-70, see Lyon, C. S. S. 

— 1971, see Rigold, S. E. 

President’s review of the year, 1966-70, see Lyon, 

c. s. s. 

Pretty, Edward, xl. 189 

Pridmore, F., The coins of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, part 1 ; part 2, rev., xxxm. 179-80 

— Exh., xxxvii. 212-13 

— Notes on colonial coins: Mr. A. P. Spencer, 
Artist/Engraver, His Majesty’s Mint, Calcutta, and 
the re-designed coinages of King George VI, 
British India, 1938-1947, xxxvii. 158-74 

Printing, Cavan, 19 c., xxxvii. 198 
Prisoners of war, Besangon, see Le Doux, Com- 
mandant 

Prizes, see Buxton prize 

Probability theory, applied to numismatics, xxxv. 
226-30 
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Proceedings, see individual headings 
Production per die, see Die output 
Propaganda (Spence, Thomas), xxxvm. 152-8; XL. 
138 

‘Provincial copper coins or tokens of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries’, see Samuel, R. T. 
Publications noticed, xxxv. 216-17; xxxvn. 206-7; 

xxxviii. 198-9: xxxix. 183-5; xl. 183-5 
Purvey, P. F., Exit., xxxvi. 214; xl. 191 

— A new half-groat of Richard II, xxxvi. 195, pi. xiv 

— The pence, half-pence and farthings of Richard II, 
of the mints of London, York, and Durham, xxxi. 
88-108, pis. vi-ix 

— Two overstruck pennies of Archbishop Plegmund, 
xxxvi. 189-90, pi. xv 

Puy-du-Chalard (Correze), find (12-13 c.), xxxix. 51 
Pyx trials (Charles I), xxxvii. 122-4 

— (James I), xxxix. 156 

Ramsgate (Kent), find 1962 (19 c.), xxxi. 172; xxxvii. 
143 

Rarity (Numismatics), xxxiv. 195-8 
Ras Shamra (Syria), find 1966 (12-13 c.), xxxviii. 
188-9 

Rasmusson, N. L., retirement, xxxix. 206 
Rayleigh (Essex), Mount, finds (12 c.), xxxviii. 186-8, 
pi. ix; xxxix. 221 

Rayner, P. A., Sources of silver bullion supplied to 
the Royal Mint during the first quarter of the 
18th century, read, xxxix. 189 
Reading, mint (Edward the Confessor), xxxi. 161-2 

— tokens, 19 c., see Monck, John Berkeley 

— University, Coin Collection. Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman coins , see Sylloge ... 11 

Reculver (Kent), finds (7-8 c.), xxxv. 1 ; xxxvi. 24, 
25, 27 

Reddaway, T. F,, Two Tudor notes: a Canterbury 
mint-master’s indenture of 1534; the English royal 
mint at Calais, xxxrv. 121-5 
R6dene (Finistere), find 1876 (1 c. b.c -13 c.), xxxix. 
52 

Redgorton parish (Perthshire), find 1789 (13-14 c.), 
xxxm. 105 

Remick, J., The guide book and catalogue of British 
Commonwealth coins, 3rd ed., rev., XL. 182 
Renfrew, find 1963 (13-14 c.), xxxv. 128-47, pi. xiii; 
read, 219 

Reproductions, see Grandee . . . ; Tresor des pirates 
Restrikes (Mint), see Mint (Great Britain), restrikes 
Review of the year, 1966-70, see Lyon, C. S. S. The 
President’s review of the year 
Reviews, see individual headings 
Rhodes, N. G., Anglo-Saxon coins in the Westminster 
School collection: Killyon Manor; other Anglo- 
Saxon coins, xxxi. 23-6, pi. ii 

— The Delgany hoard, read, xxxil. 226 
Rhoneston (Dumfriesshire), find 1961 (14-15 c.), 

xxxiv. 109-17, pi. xiv 

Rhuddlan, mint (Short Cross), xxxrv. 90-7, pis. xi- 
xii; exh., xxxv. 220-1 ; read, 219 
Richard I, coins, rev., cross fleury, see Forgery 

— Short Cross coins, see Short Cross coins 


Richard II, groats, obv. IV-3 /rev. 5, xxxviii. 189 

— half-groats, obv. 1 1- 1 /rev. IlbA, xxxvii. 193 

obv. II-2/rev. 111b, xxxvi. 195, pi. xiv 

obv. II 1—8, ‘crescent on breast’, xxxiv. 168, 

pi. xvi 

— half-pennies, xxxviii. 54 

— pennies, see also York, mint 

half-pennies and farthings, xxxi. 88-108, pis. 

vi-ix 

Richard II/Henry IV mules, half-pennies, xxxviii. 
54-5 

Richard le Scrope (York), see York, mint (Richard II, 
pennies, type IV), R on rev.( ?) 

Richard Olof, see Dublin, mint (Long Cross, 1276-9) 

Richmond, J., Exh., xl. 191 

Rickmansworth (Herts.), find 1952/5 (14-15 c.), 
xxxii. 138 

Rigold, S. E., The arrangement of the early Anglo- 
Saxon (sceatta) coinage, read, xxxvi. 210 

— An Elizabethan hoard from Thornton Abbey, 
Lines., xxxv. 200-1 

— Exh., xl. 189 

■ — A find of Stephen coins at Rayleigh Mount: his- 
torical and archaeological background, xxxvm. 1 87 

— A hoard of sceattas from Mrs. Sonia Hawkes’s 
excavation of the Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Fingle- 
sham near Sandwich, exh., xxxiv. 190; read, 189 

— Jettons, read s xl. 1 88 

— The occurrence of gold coins in Britain in the sixth 
and seventh centuries, exh., xxxix. 191-2; read, 189 

— Presidential address, 1971, xl. 193-201, 204 

— Rev., Anglo-friesische Runensolidi im Lichte des 
Neufundes von Schweindorf (Ostfriesland), xxxvii. 
199-201 

— Rev., Coins and archaeology, xxxix. 181-2 

— Rev., Mints, dies and currency, XL. 176-8 

— The two primary series of sceattas: addenda and 
corrigenda, xxxv. 1-6, pi. xiv 

Rimington, J. D., Decimalisation, exh., xl. 190; read, 
188 

Roach Smith, Charles, see Smith, Charles Roach 

Robert I, coins, chronology, xxxv. 132 

— farthings, xxxv. 141-2 

Robert III, pennies and half-pennies, finds, Atten- 
borough, xxxviii. 58, 78 

Robert de Stuteville, coinage, xxxv. 83-4, pi. viii 

Robinson, G. S., death, xxxvi. 222 

Robinson, P. H., A Civil War hoard, probably from 
the Waltham Abbey area, xl. 174-5 

— The eighteenth-century coin hoard from Pillaton 
Hall, Staffs., xl. 124-35 

— On some hoards of the time of Stephen : Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch, 1788 or 1789 (Thompson 14), xxxvii, 
35-8 

— The Stafford (1800) and Oulton (1795) hoards, 
xxxvm. 22-30 

— Unpublished finds of the early 17th century from 
Staffordshire, xxxix. 166-7 

Rochester, mint (Cenwulf-TEthelwulf), xxxii. 22-5, 
72, 74, pis. iv-v; xxxvii. 219-25, pi. xxii 

— mint (Short Cross), xxxm. 64 

Rogers, Major, medal, see Medals, Irish, 1690 
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Rome, see also Vatican 

— coins, see Finds of Roman coins; Forgery 
Roscommon, Co., finds, xxxix. 89 

Rosemarkie parish (Ross and Cromarty), find c. 1794 
(14-15 c.), xxxni. 106 

Ross and Cromarty, see Dun Lagaidh; Fortrose; 

Rosemarkie parish; Tarbat 
Rossnowlagh (Co. Donegal), find 1965 (16 c.), 
xxxviii. 108; exh., xxxix. 190 
Roxburghshire, see Branxholme 
Royal Mint (Great Britain), see Mint 
Royal Numismatic Society, merger with British 
Numismatic Society, suggested, xxxix. 206-7 
Royan (Charente-Maritime), find 1937 (12-13 c.), 
xxxix. 52-3 

Rudge, J. C., Milled edges and counterfeit florins, 
xxxvii. 183-9 

Rugeley, (Staffs.), Slitting Mill, find 1932 (17-18 c.), 
xl. 125 

Rummen, 1331-65, see Arnold d’Oreye 

Runic coins, see East Anglia, mint (Offa); Thoresby 

Runic solidi, rev., xxxvii. 199-201 

Ruscombe (Berks.), find 1965 (19 c.), xxxv. 205 

Russia, find (11-12 c.), see Baltic States(?) 

— finds (1 1—13 c.), rev., xxxvii. 201 
Rutland, see Thistleton 

Rye, mint (Stephen), see Stephen, type I/II mule 

St. Albans (Herts.), Abbey, find 1968 (9 c.), xxxviii. 
225 

St. Bartholomew’s Massacre, see Forgery (Mas- 
sacre . . .) 

St. Edmund memorial coinage, xxxix. 194-5 
— • See also Plegmund 

Saint-Fraimbault-sur-Pisse (Orne), find (12-13 c.), 
xxxix. 53 

St. James’s Park (London), find (Celtic), xxxi. 45, pi. iii 
St. Martin (Lincoln), coinage, xxxvi. 46-54 
Saint-Michel-en-l’Herm (Vendee), find 1952 (3-13 c.), 
xxxix. 53-4 

St. Pancras (London), find 1963 (19 c.), xxxvii. 144 
St. Peter (Y ork), coinage, xxxvi. 47-54 
Sainte-Trinite de la Luizerne, Abbey (Normandy), 
find 1968 (14-15 c.), xxxix. 97 
Salisbury /Wilton die-linking (Cnut), xxxi. 53-4 
Saltus, John Sanford, xxxn. 232 

— See also New York Coin Club, presidential medal 
Samuel, Richard Thomas, xxxil. 171-3 
Sandsfield (Cumb.), find c. 1845 (13-14 c.), xxxm. 

85-7 

Sanford Saltus, John, see Saltus, John Sanford 
Sarre (Kent), find (7-8 c.), xxxv. 3 
Sawyer, P. H., Rev., Viking coins of the Danelaw and 
of Dublin, xxxiv. 179-80 

— Silver supply and coinage in the 1 1th century, read, 
xxxix. 190 

— The wealth of England in the eleventh century, 
read, xxxm. 184; xxxiv. 192 

Scartaglen (Co. Kerry), find 1964 (17 c.), see Mullin 
Sceatta, origin, xxxviii. 211-12, 216-18; rev., xxxi. 
167-8 

Sceattas, classification, read, xxxvi. 210 


Sceattas, primary series, xxxv. 1-6, pi. xiv 

— silver, composition, analysis, xxxvii. 191 

type 2a, 26, 27, see Sceattas, primary series 

type 8, see Forgery 

type 32-3, 42, see Wolf sceattas 

type 37, typology, xxxix. 1-5 

Schneider, H., presented with Sanford Saltus medal, 
xxxv. 220, 231 

— Chronological problems of the Pinecone-Mascle 
coinage of Henry VI, xxxiv. 118-20, pi. xvi 

— Exh., xxxi. 172-3, pi. v 

— The hammered gold coins of Charles II, xxxvi. 
122-68, pis. x-xiii; read, xxxv. 220 

— The significance of the archaeological evidence in 
a review of a French hoard of English gold coins, 
xxxvii. 73-84, pis. i-iv 

Schneider, K., Anglo-friesische Runensolidi im Lichte 
des Neufundes von Schweindorf ( Ostfriesiand ), rev., 
xxxvii. 199-201 

Schweindorf (Ostfriesiand), find 1948 (7 c.), rev., 
xxxvii. 199-201 

Scilly Isles, see Association, Hollandia, wrecks 
Scotland, see also names of counties 

— coinage, 12-14 c., read, xxxvii. 209 

— coins, see also names of rulers , and ( after 1707 ) 

Great Britain, coins 

ceremonial, read, xxxv. 219 

finds, see Finds of Scottish coins 

forgery, see Forgery 

— currency, 17 c., xxxix. 115-18 

— gold coins, composition, analysis, xl. 75-7, 92-4 

— groats, 14 c., finds, see Finds of Scottish coins, 

14-15 c. 

14 c. (Armagh, archdiocese, currency, 1379), 

xxxvi. 93-5 

— National Museum of Antiquities. Sylloge ... 6, 
see Stevenson, R. B. K. 

— pennies, 12 c., rev. cross fleury, see Forgery 
(Richard I, coins, rev. cross fleury) 

Scott, Charles Brodrick, xxxi. 11-26; xxxvi. 34-5 
Scunthorpe (Lines.), finds 1964/5 (Celtic), xxxrv. 3-4, 
pi. xvi 

Seaby, P. J., Exh., xxxi. 171 

Seaby, W. A., The Anglo-Irish coins in the Brussels 
hoard, read, xxxvi. 211 

— Castlecomer tokens: an inquiry, xxxiv. 139-48, pi. xv 

— A fifteenth-century hoard from the west coast of 
Donegal, xxxv. 198-200 

— A fourteenth-century hoard of Scottish groats from 
Balleny townland, Co. Down, xxxm. 94-106, pis. 
x-xi 

— A hitherto unconfirmed class of Irish petty paper- 
money, xxxvii. 196-8 

— Jacobean hoard from Co. Kildare, xxxiv. 169-70 

— A mid-fifteenth century hoard from Suffolk, xxxv. 
195-8 

— ‘Le money del Oraylly’ (O’Reilly’s money), xxxvi. 
114-17, pi. xiv 

— A 1918 silver hoard from Lurgan, Co. Armagh, 
xxxm. 173-5 

- — A parcel of Long-Cross coins — ? from the 1869 
Tower Hill hoard, xxxrv. 104-8, pi. xiii 
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Seaby, W. A., The sixteenth-century coin-hoard from 
Moig South, Askeaton, Co. Limerick, xxxvn. 
85-92, pis. viii-xi 

— Some unpublished early nineteenth-century Irish 
finds, xxxvi. 96-105 

— Two small late seventeenth-century hoards from 
Co. Tyrone, xxxiii. 173 

Sealy, D. L. F., Exit., xxxiii. 186; xxxvi. 213; 
xxxvn. 214; xxxvm. 203 (2); XL. 190-1, 191 

— The Guernsey eight doubles of 1864, xxxiii. 164-7, 
pi. xii; exit., 186; read, 185 

— A half-noble find at Wrabness, XL. 173-4, pi. vi; 
exh., 192 

Seaman, R. J., A find of Stephen coins at Rayleigh 
Mount, xxxvm. 186-8, pi. ix; xxxix. 221 
Seend (Wilts.), find 1969 (17-18 c.), xxxvm. 175, 225 
Sellwood, D. G., Medieval minting techniques, xxxi. 
57-65; read, 170 

Selsey (Sussex), find 1845 (7-8 c.), xxxv. 1 
Settle (Yorks.), find 1958 (19 c.), xxxvn. 144 
Seventeenth century, symposium , xxxvn. 209 
Shaftesbury, mint (AEthelred II), xxxvi. 65-6, 70-1, 
pis. viii, ix 

— mint (Edward the Martyr), xxxvi. 63, pi. viii 

• (Henry I), xxxi. 75-8 

(William II), xxxvi. 87, pi. iii 

Shaftesbury/‘Brygin’/‘Niwan’ die-linking (Aithelred 
II), xxxix. 202, 204, pi. ix 

Shakenoak (Oxon.), find 1967 (7-8 c.), xxxvi. 12, 26, 
pi. vii 

Sharp, Thomas, xxxvm. 22-3, 27 
Shaw, Stebbing, xxxvm. 22-30 
Sheerness (Kent), find 1968 (16-17 c.), xxxvn. 241; 
xxxvm. 163-5 

Sheldon (Derbys.), find 1867 (12 c.), xxxv. 104-5 
Sheppey (Kent), find 1968 (16-17 c.), see Sheerness 

— find 1969 (Celtic), xxxvm. 181, pi. ix 
Sherborne (Dorset), Castle, find 1970 (15-16 c.), 

xxxix. 210; XL. 197, 198 

Sherlock, D. A., A small find of Stephen pennies 
from Berkshire, xxxi. 162-4 
Shetland Isles, see De Liefde wreck 
Shilling, origin, xxxvm. 208-12, 215-16; rev., xxxi. 
167-8 

Ships, see Treasure ships 

Shirley-Fox, J. S. (Edward I— III, pennies, classifica- 
tion), xxxi. 80-7, pi. v 

Short Cross coins, xxxm. 57-69; exh., 186-7; read, 
185 

— See also Canterbury, Lichfield, London, North- 
ampton, Norwich, Rhuddlan, Wilton, mints; Win- 
chester/Wilton die-linking 

— classes V-VId, exh., xxxvm. 203; read, 201 

— composition, analysis, xxxix. 37-8 

— finds, see Finds of English coins, 12, 13 c. 

Shortt, H. de S., Rev., Sylloge of coins of the British 

Isles, 11, xxxvm. 196 

— Three Ancient British coins, xxxiv. 166, pi. xvi 
Shrewsbury, mint (Edward the Confessor), exh., 

xxxvi. 212 

— mint (Henry I), exh., xxxil. 229 

(Short Cross), xxxm. 60-1 ; exh., 187 


Shrewsbury, mint (William I), exh., xxxvi. 213 
Shropshire, see also Bridgnorth 
Sibertswold (Kent), find (6-7 c.), exh., xxxix. 191 
Siege money, see also Emergency money 

— (England), see Newark; Pontefract 
Sihtric I (York), coins, xxxvi. 51 
Silver: gold ratio, see Gold: silver ratio 

Silver supply (England), 11c.; read, xxxix. 190 

— (Great Britain), 1700-25, read, xxxix. 189 
1799-1805, see Treasure ships 

Simon, Thomas (Cromwell, Oliver, coinage), xxxv. 
163-72 

Singleton (Forgery), XL. 139-40, 189 

Sisteron (Basses-Alpes), find 1866 (12-13 c.), xxxix. 54 

Sittingbourne (Kent), find 1958 (15 c.), xxxn. 138 

Sixteenth century, symposium, XL. 187 

Skegby (Notts.), find 1967 (13 c.), xxxvi. 223; XL. 

44-56, pi. iii; read, xxxvm. 200 
Slayter, W., Exh., xxxil. 229; xxxv. 222; xxxvi. 213, 
214; xxxvn. 214; xxxvm. 202-3; xxxix. 191 

— Rev., The guide hook and catalogue of British 
Commonwealth coins, 3rd ed., XL. 182 

- — Rev., Seventeenth century tradesmen' s tokens, 
xxxvm. 197-8 

— Rev., Tradesmen's tickets and private tokens, 1785- 
1819, xxxvi. 200 

Slitting Mill, see Rugeley 

Smart, Veronica J., granted M.A. in numismatic 
subject, xxxiii. 190 

— ‘Moneyers of the late Anglo-Saxon coinage’, rev., 
xxxvn. 240; xxxvm. 195 

— A note of two problematical pennies of 4Ethelrted 
II, xxxi. 160 

— Rev., Olof Skotkonungs mynt och andra Ethelred- 
imitationer, xxxv. 211-12 

— Rev., Sylloge of coins of the British Isles, 9, xxxvn. 
199 

— Rev., Sylloge of coins of the British Isles, 13-15, 
xxxix. 180-1 

— Rev., Sylloge of coins of the British Isles, 17, xl. 176 

— A subsidiary issue of jEthelred II’s Long Cross, 
xxxrv. 37-41, pis. ii-iii; read, 188 

Smith, Charles Roach, xxxi. 44-5, pi. iii 
Snoddy, O., A further note on the gold medal 
allegedly awarded to Major Rogers for Valorous 
Services in 1690, xxxvn. 196 
Solidi, Runic, see Runic solidi 
Solidus, Ciolh, see Mercia, gold coins 
Somerset, see also Bath; Cheddar; Dunkerton; 
Dunster; Ilchester; Langport; Portishead 

— find (14-15 c.), xxxil 133 

South Africa, coinage, 1961 + , xxxvii. 175-7 
South Ferriby types (Celtic coins), see British K 
South Kyme (Lines.), find (12 c.), xxxv. 106-7 
South Shields (Co. Durham), finds (14 c.), xxxm. 
103—4 

Southampton, find 1967 (11 c.), xxxvi. 223 

— finds, exh., xxxi. 172; read, 170 

— finds (7-8 c.), xxxvi. 25, 28, pi. vii 

— mint (VEthelred II), xxxv. 25-33; xxxvi. 71, pi. ix 
(Cnut), xxxix. 6-11, pi. x 

(Edward the Martyr), xxxvi. 63-4, pi. viii 
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Southampton/Winchester die-linking UEthelred II), 
xxxv. 29—33 

— (Cnut), xxxix. 6, 8 

Southwark, mint (.Ethelred II), xxxvi. 68-9 

— mint (Harthacnut-Edward the Confessor), see 
Burred 

■ (Henry VIII-Edward VI), xxxm. L 35—40 

(William II), xxxi. 68-70 

Sovereign, origin, see Henry VII, sovereigns 
Spade guineas, imitation, see Imitation spade guineas 
Spain, coins (Ireland, currency, 16-17 c.), xxxvm. 
111-12 

— dollars, countermarked, see Countermarked dollars 
source, see Treasure ships 

Specific gravity, determination, see Analysis 
Spence, Thomas, medal, xxxvm. 129-30, pi. viii 

tokens, xxxvm. 126-62, pis. vi-viii; xl. 136-8 

Spencer, Albert Pearson (Calcutta, mint), xxxvm 
158-74 

Sfufford, P., Burgundian double patards in Late 
Medieval England, xxxm. 110-17 

— Continental coins in Late Medieval England, 
xxxii. 127-39 

— Exit., xxxi. 172 

— Rev., Coins in history, xxxvm. 196-7 
Stafford, find 1800 (11 c.), xxxvm. 22-4 

— mint (Edward the Confessor-William I), xxxvm. 
27-9 

— Moss Pit, find 1864 (17-18 c.), xl. 124 
Staffordshire, see also Beeston Tor; Goldenhill; 

Kingsley Holt; Lichfield; Newcastle-under-Lyme; 
Oulton; Pattingham; Pillaton Hall; Rugeley; 
Tamworth; Trysull 

— tokens, 19 c., xxxvi. 198-9 
Stainton-by-Langworth (Lines.), find 1962 (16-17 c.), 

xxxvn. 141-2 

Stamford, find 1902 (9-10 c.), xxxii, 79 

— mint (ABthelred II), xxxi. 160; xxxvi. 65-6, 77, 
pis. viii, ix 

• — St. Leonard’s Priory, find 1967 (15 c.), XL. 197 
Stamford/Lincoln die-linking (/Ethelred II), xxxvi. 
76-8, pi. ix 

Stamford/London die-linking (.Ethel red II), xxxix. 
202-3, 204, pi. ix 

Stapley, Abraham (Forgery, contemporary), xxxvm. 
193 

Staters (Celtic coins), exh., xxxi. 172; xxxii. 228 
Statistical mathematics, see Probability theory 
Steele, James (Forgery, contemporary), xxxvn. 183 
Stefanelli, Elvira Eliza Clain-, see Clain-Stefanelli 
Stenton, Sir Frank Merry, death, xxxvi. 222; obit., 
207-8 

Stephen, coinage, xxxv. 38-112, pis. i-xii 
see also Edinburgh, mint 

— coins, exh., xxxii. 229 

— irregular coinage, xxxv. 64-77, pis. v-vi 

See also Ipswich, mint 

— type I, xxxv. 40-5, pi. i 

See also Bristol, Carlisle, Wilton, mints 

erased dies, xxxv. 59-64, pi. iv 

finds, Rayleigh, xxxvm. 186-8, pi. ix; xxxix. 221 

Variant with estoile, xxxvi. 89, pi. iv 


Stephen, type I/II mule, exh., xxxi. 172 

— type II, xxxv. 48-50, pi. ii 

— See also Dorchester, Durham, mints 

chronology, xxxvn. 33-4 

— type III-V, xxxv. 50-2, pi. iii 

— type VI, xxxv. 52-5, pi. iii 

— type VI/VII mule, xxxvi. 90, pi. iv 

— type VII, xxxv. 55-9, pi. ii; xxxvi. 90-2, pi. iv 

See also Bath, Bedford, ‘Bran’, Ilchester, 

Ipswich, Lincoln, Northampton, Norwich, Peven- 
sey, Tamworth, Thetford, mints; Warwick, mint, 
exh. 

Sterlings, Imitative, see Imitative sterlings 

Stevenson, D., The Irish emergency coinages of 
James II, 1689-1691, xxxvi. 169-75 

Stevenson, R. B. K., The Rhoneston hoard, 1961, 
xxxiv. 109-17, pi. xiv 

— Sylloge of coins of the British Isles, 6, rev., xxxv. 
208-9 

Stewart, B. H. I. H., Sanford Saltus medal awarded 
to, xl. 188 

— Anglo-Irish monetary policy, read, xxxvm. 198, 201 

— The chronology of the early coins of Henry VII, 
read, [Jan. 1967] 

— The coinage of southern England during the 
decline of Mercia, read, xxxi. 170 

— The coinage of southern England, 796-840, xxxii. 
1-74, pis. i— viii 

— Die ratios, read, xxxi. 171 

— The Dipple and Balgony finds of fourteenth- 
century Scottish coins, xl. 57-61, pi. vi 

— Edwardian sterlings in the Montrave hoard, xxxi. 
80-7, pi. v 

— An eighteenth-century Manx find of early Scottish 
sterlings, xxxm. 48-56; exh., 186; read, 184 

— Exh., xxxi. 173; xxxv. 221 ; xxxvn. 215; xxxix. 191 

— A foreign copy of a half-groat of David II of Scot- 
land, xxxv. 195, pi. xiv; read, xxxvi. 210 

— A fourteenth-century hoard of Scottish groats 
from Balleny townland, Co. Down, xxxm. 94-106, 
pis. x-xi 

— A half-groat variety of Richard II, xxxvn. 193 

— The Loch Doon treasure trove, 1966, xxxvm. 31- 
49, pi. i 

— The Long Voided Cross sterlings of Alexander III 
illustrated by Burns, xxxix. 67-77 

— Moneta and Mot on Anglo-Saxon coins, xxxi. 27-42 

— Notes on the Intermediate Small Cross and 
Transitional Crux types of Ethelred II, xxxvn. 
16-24 

— Numbered strikings of Victorian bronze coins, 
1860-1868, xxxix. 168-70 

— The pseudo-coins of Richard I with Scottish types, 
read, XL. 187 

— Recent Edwardian coin hoards, read, xxxvm. 200 

— The Renfrew treasure trove, 1963, xxxv. 128-47, 
pi. xiii; read, 219 

— Rev., Anglo-Saxon pennies, XXXII. 223 

— Rev., Sylloge of coins of the British Isles, 6, xxxv. 
208-9 

— A review of Scottish coinage to 1357, read, xxxvn. 
209 
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Stewart, B. H. I. H., The Rhoneston hoard, 1961, 
xxxrv. 109-17, pi. xiv 

- — The St. Martin coins of Lincoln, xxxvi. 46-54 

— The Scottish coinage, with supplement, rev., xxxvn. 
201-2 

— Short Cross pennies following King John’s re- 
coinage, and irregular issues of the period, exh., 
xxxvni, 203 ; read, 201 

— Some Scottish ceremonial coins, read, xxxv. 219 

— The Stephen mint of Edenburgh, exh., xxxii. 228; 
read, 226 

— Treasure trove, read, xxxrv. 188 
Stewart, J. R., death, xxxi. 174 

Stewartsto wn (Co. Tyrone), find 1956(17 c.), xxxm. 173 
Stockholm, Statens Historiska Museum, read*, xxxit. 
227 

The Anglo-Norman coins, see Sylloge ... II 

Stockland (Devon), find 1885? (12-13 c.), xxxvr. 194 
Stoke Bardolph (Notts.), find 1955 (9 c.), xxxi. 159 
Stone, A. G., Rev., The coins of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, part 1 ; part 2, xxxm. 179-80 
Stone (Staffs.), find 1795 (11 c.), see Oulton 
Stoneyford (Co. Antrim), find 1915 (13 c.), xxxit. 113 
Stourmouth (Kent), find c. 1880 (7-8 c.), xxxvi. 23, 
pi. vii 

Strandtown (Belfast), find 1967 (20 c.), xxxvn. 241 
Stycas, see Northumbria; York, archbishopric 
SucHODOLStcr, S., Moneta polska tv X/XI wieku, rev., 
xxxvn. 201 

Sudbury, mint GEthelred II), xxxvi. 73, pi. ix 
Suffolk, see also Alpheton; Bury St. Edmunds; Clare; 
‘Dernt’; Eye; Ipswich; Lavenham; Laxfield; Sud- 
bury; Wiston 

— find (8-9 c.), xxxii. 43-5 

Surrey, see Battersea; Beulah Hill; Brockham; 

Croydon; Dorking; Haslemere; Southwark 
Survival of coins, see Coin survival 
Sussex, see also Balcombe; Blackpatch; Bramber; 
Chichester; Cissbury; East Harting; Hastings; 
Lancing Down; Laughton; Lewes; Little Harting; 
Mayfield; Pevensey; Rye; Selsey; Washington 

— find (14 c.), xxxii. 128 

Sweden, see Gotland; Nas; Stockholm; Uppsala 

— coins, see Olof Skotkonung 

— • Louise, Queen of, death, xxxiv. 188 

Sylloge of coins of the British Isles, 4, see Galster, G. 

— 5, see Pirie, Elizabeth J. E. 

— 6, see Stevenson, R. B. K. 

— 7, see Galster, G. 

— 8, see Dolley, R. H. M. 

— 9, see Thompson, J. D. A. 

— 11, rev., xxxvni. 196 

: — 13-13, see Galster, G. 

— 17, see Gunstone, A. J. H. 

Tadley (Hants.), find 1963 (18-19 c.), xxxm. 156 
Taffs, H. W„ xxxii. 232 

Talnotrie (Kirkcudbrights.), find 1912 (9 c.), xxxii. 
78-9; xxxvni. 10-11 

Tamworth, mint (Stephen), xxxvi. 92, pi. iv 
Tarbat (Ross and Cromarty), find 1889 (10 c.), xxxii. 
83 


Tariff books, see Evaluaciboucxkin 
Tasciovanus (Catuvellauni), coinage, xxxvi. 2^1 
Tatler, G. L. V., Edwardian sterlings in the Montrave 
hoard, xxxi. 80-7, pi. v 

— The Loch Doon treasure trove, 1966, xxxvni. 
31-49, pi. i 

— Recent Edwardian coin hoards, read, xxxvni. 200 
Tavistock (Devon), tokens, 19 c., see Tokens, 19 c., 

Davis Not Local 40 

Temple Guiting (Glos.), find (7-8 c.), xxxm. 171 
Temple Newsam (Yorks.), find 1959 (16-17 c.), 
xxxm. 153 

Terslev (Zealand), find 1911 (10 c.), xxxvi. 52 
Tewkesbury (Glos.), find (10 c.), xxxi. 45 
Thames, find (7-8 c.), xxxvi. 27 (2), 28, pi. vii 
Thanet (Kent), finds 1756 (7-8 c.), xxxvi. 24, pi. vii 
Thetford, mint (Cnut), xxxvi. 79, pi. ix 

— mint (Stephen), xxxvi. 192-3, pi. xv 
Thimbles, 16 c., xxxv. 200-1 

— 17 c., xxxvn. 138 

— 19 c., xxxvni. 177 

Thistleton (Rutld.), finds (Celtic), xxxiv. 2-3, pi. xvi; 

xxxvni. 181, pi. ix; XL. 171, pi. vi 
Thompson, J. D. A., death, xxxix. 189, 205; obit., 
187-8 

— Further remarks on the gold medal to Major 
Rogers for Valorous Services, 1690, xxxv. 202-3 

— A heavy noble of Henry IV from Czechoslovakia, 
xxxix. 91-7, pi. x 

— The origin of Spanish dollars acquired by Britain, 
1799-1805, xxxvni. 167-73 

— A prisoner of war medal of 1812, xxxv. 203-5 

— A recently discovered medal of George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, xxxv. 201-2 

— Rev., Numismatics — an ancient science, xxxv. 
214-16 

— Sylloge of coins of the British Isles, 9, rev., xxxvn. 
199 

— A Worcestershire hoard of Short Cross pennies, 
xxxrv. 86-9, pi. xii 

Thompson, R. H., The dies of Thomas Spence 
(1750-1814), xxxvni. 126-62, pis. vi-viii 
— - — additions and corrections, XL. 136-8 

— Exh., xxxvn. 215; xxxix. 191; XL. 190 

— Rev., Bibliographie numismatique , XXXVI. 201-2 

— Rev., Coins, tokens and medals of the East Riding 
of Yorkshire, xxxix. 182 

— Rev., Discovering trade tokens, xxxix. 182 

— Rev., Select numismatic bibliography, xxxv. 213-14 

— Rev., Trade tokens, XL. 1 80-1 

— Series summary index, vols. XXXI-XL (1962— 
1971), xl. 209-39 

Thoresby, Ralph (Runic coins), xxxiv. 28-31 
Thornton Abbey (Lines.), find 1952 (16 c.), xxxv. 
200-1 

Thrymsa, origin, xxxvni. 217-18; rev., xxxi. 167-8 
Thrymsas, exit., xxxi. 171-2 

— See also ‘Vanimund’, Witmen, York, thrymsas 
Tikyll, Ralph (London, mint), xxxm. 112 
Tincommius (Atrebates), minims, xxxiv. 4-5 
Tingstade (Gotland), find 1966 (10-11 c.), xxxvi. 62- 

80, pis. viii-ix 
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Tintwistle (Chesh.), find 1968 (19 c.), xxxvm. 177-8, 
225 

Tipperary, Co., see Clogheen 

Tod, Sir Thomas (Edinburgh, mint), xl. 87 

Tokens, exh., xxxiv. 190; read , 188 

— See also Jettons 

— finds, see Finds of tokens etc. 

— 16 c., see Boy Bishops (Bury St. Edmunds) 

— 17 c., exh., xxxvit. 212-14 

See also Caerwys; Cambridge; Cowbridge; 

Ireland; Wales 

— 18 c., exh., xxxvm. 202; read, xxxn. 227 

See also Chetwynd; Spence; Welch 

bibliography, xxxn. 168—73 

— 19 c., see also Bank of England; Canada; Counter- 

marked dollars; Glanclywedog; Holloway, 
Thomas; Monck, John Berkeley; Staffordshire 

Davis Not Local 40, xxxix. 167-8; XL. 185 

laws and regulations, see Local Token Act, 

1812 

silver, exh., xxxvi. 213; read, 210 

— 20 c., see Hamer, Samuel Henry 
Torksey, mint (Aithelred II), xxxvi. 73-4, pi. ix 
Tower, mint (Charles I, crowns), xxxvu. 110-37, 

pis. xiii-xx 

— mints (Henry VIII-Edward VI), xxxvu. 93-7 
Tower Hill (London), find 1869 (13 c.), xxxiv. 104-6 
Tranent (E. Lothian), find 1967 (17 c.), xxxvn. 

241 

Treasure ships (Great Britain, silver supply, 1799— 
1805), xxxvm. 167-73 
Treasure trove, read, xxxiv. 188 
Treasures trove, see Finds 

Tredegar Iron Company, tokens, see Tokens, 19 c., 
Davis Not Local 40 
Tremissis, Anglo-Saxon, see Thrymsa 

— Merovingian, xxxvm. 206-7 
Tresor des pirates, Le, exh., XL. 192 

Trewhiddle (Cornwall), find 1774 (8-9 c.), xxxn. 79; 
xxxvu. 235 

Trial plates (Henry VIII), xxxvm. 92-3 
Trials of the pyx, see Pyx trials 
Trinovantes, see Addedomaros 

Trondheim (Norway), find 1950 (11 c.), rev., xxxvm. 
195 

Trysull (Staffs.), find 1877 (17 c.), exh., xxxvii. 211 
Tullamore (Co. Offaly), near, find (14 c.), xxxiii. 100 
Tullintowell (Co. Leitrim), find 1932 (12-13 c.), 
xxxv. 113-15 

Tynron parish (Dumfriesshire), find (14-15 c.), 
xxxiii. 106 

Typology (Sceattas, silver, type 37), xxxix. 1-5 
Tyrone, Co., see Castlederg; Stewartstown 

Uffington (Lines.), find 1969 (18-19 c.), xxxvm. 
176-7, 225 

Ulleskelf (Yorks.), find 1846 (9 c.), see Bolton Percy 
United Kingdom, see Great Britain 
Upchurch (Kent), find (7-8 c.), xxxv. 2 
Uppsala, Universitet (England, coins, 1066-1158), 
xxxvu. 29-34; exh., 211 

Upton (Berks.), find 1960 (16-17 c.), xxxvii. 139 


Vakulya, J., Exh., xxxvii. 214 
Vallon-sur-Gee (Sarthe), find 1875 (12-13 c.), xxxix. 
54-5 

Van der Meer, Gay, see Meer, Gay van der 
‘Vanimund’ thrymsas, xxxv. 2-3 
Vatican, find c. 1928 (9-10 c.), xxxm. 7-29, pis. vi-vii 
Vaughan, Stephen (Tower, mints), xxxvii. 93-7 
Venice, soldini (England, currency), xxxn. 132-9 
Verica (Atrebates), 1st series, minims, xxxvu. 7 

— 2nd series, minims, xxxvi. 9-10, pi. xiv 
Vexator Canadiensis tokens, read, xxxn. 226 
Victoria, young head, bronze, numbered strikings, 

xxxix. 168-70 

— young head, bronze, pennies, 1882, without H, 

exh., xxxvi. 213, pi. xiv 

half-sovereigns, 1850, xxxvu. 143 

sovereigns, rev. St. George, 1886, restrikes, 

xxxix. 159 

rev. shield, 1887, restrikes, xxxix. 159 

Viking invaders, coinage, xxxix. 195-7, 198 

— See also Hiberno-Norse . . . ; St. Edmund memorial 
coinage; St. Martin (Lincoln); St. Peter (York); 
York, kingdom 

— imitations of Alfred, Londonia Monogram type, 
xxxix. 16-17 

Villiers, George, 1st Duke of Buckingham, see 
Buckingham, George Villiers, 1st Duke of 
Volckers, H. H., Karolingische Munzfunde der 
Fruhzeit {751-800), rev., xxxiv. 177-9 

Waddon Hill (Dorset), find 1965 (Celtic), xxxiv. 2, 
pi. xvi 

Wainstalls (Yorks), tokens, 19 c., see Tokens, 19 c., 
Davis Not Local 40 
Wainwright, F. T., xxxix. 197 n. 

Wales, see also names of counties 

— tokens, 17 c., exh., xxxiv. 190 

Walker, D. R., The ‘wolf’ sceattas, xxxvi. 11-28, 
pi. vii 

Walker, John, death, xxxiii. 188; obit., 181-2 
Walker, Obadiah (Runic coins), xxxiv. 29-30 
Wallingford, mint GEthelred II), xxxv. 35-6 

— mint (Henry I), exh., xxxi. 171 
Wallingford/Lincoln die-linking (./Ethelred II), xxxv. 

36-7 

Walters, F. A., xxxn. 232 

Waltham Abbey (Essex), find (16-17 c.), XL. 174-5 
Walton (Derbys.), neighbourhood, find 1961 (15- 
16 c.), xxxm. 115 

Wantage (Berks.), find 1968 (19-20 c.), xxxvm. 
178-80, 225 

Warden, G. P., A contemporary forgery of Eadgar, 
xxxi. 159 

Warham, William (Canterbury), see Canterbury, mint, 
archiepiscopal (Henry VIII) 

Warwick, mint (Athelstan-Stephen), xxxiv. 53-85, 
pis. v-x; exh., xxxm. 187; read, 185 
Warwickshire, see also Aston; Atherstone; Baginton; 
Coventry 

Washington (Sussex), find 1904 (9 c.), xxxii. 88-90, 
pi. viii 

Waterfield, P. G., xxxi. 11 
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Waterford, Co., see Dungarvan 
Watford (Herts.), find 1818, larger (11-12 c.), xxxv. 
103 

— find 1818, smaller (12 c.), xxxv. 103 
Wear (Finds, interpretation), xxxrx. 87-8 

— (Great Britain, pennies, 20 c.), read , xxxm. 184 
Weber, F. Parkes, death, xxxr. 174 

Weight (Finds, interpretation), see Wear 
Weights, Anglo-Saxon, xxxvirr. 204-20 

— Carolingian, xxxvm. 220-2 
Weights for coins, see Coin weights 
Welch, Thomas (Tokens, 18 c.), xxxrv. 135 
Welwyn (Herts.), find 1912 (10 c.), xxxvm. 183-5 
Werner, A. E., The authenticity of the Palatina 

obolus of Lothaire II found at Litton Cheney in 
Dorset, xxxiv. 167-8 

Wessex, see also Aithelred I; AEthelwuIf; Alfred; 
Edward the Elder; Egbert 

— coinage, 825-86, xxxvu. 216-38, pi. xxiii 
852-80, xxxiv. 11-27 

— coins, exh. xxxii. 228 

Westmancote (Worcs.), find 1969 (18 c.), xxxvm. 166, 
225 

Westmeath, Co., see Lough Lene; Mullingar 
Westminster School, Coin Collection (Anglo-Saxon 
coins), xxxi. 11-26, pi. ii; xxxvi. 34-5 
Wetton, J. L., Seventeenth-century tradesmen's 
tokens , rev., xxxvm. 197-8 
Wexford, Co., see Dunbrody 

Wezel, F. K. (Calcutta, mint), xxxvu. 158-9, 163, 171 
Whaddon Chase staters, see British L 
Whetmore, S. A. H., death, xl. 193 

— The Castle Comer Colliery token, xxxi. 152-8, 
pi. v 

Whitby (Yorks.), finds (8 c.), xxxvi. 19, 27, 216 n., 
217 

White money (Ireland, currency, 16-17 c.), xxxvi. 
120-1; xxxvm. 93^1 

Whiting, J. R. S., Trade tokens, rev., XL. 180-1 
Whitting, P. D., Coins, tokens and medals of the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, rev., xxxix. 182 
Whitton, C. A., xxxii. 233 
Wicklow, Co., see Ballymoyle; Delgany 
Wigmund (York), solidus, xxxvm. 14-15 
Wijk bij Duurstede (Utrecht), find 1836 (8 c.), 
xxxvu. 11-13 

— find 1968 (8 c.), xxxvm. 182-3 

Wilcote (Oxon.), find 1967 (7-8 c.), see Shakenoak 
Willes, E. J. (Anglo-Saxon coins, 10 c.), xxxvi. 
55-8, pi. ii 

Willesborough (Kent), Boys Hall, find 1970 (16-18 c.), 
xl. 120-3, 197, 198 

William I, type I, bust right, see Worcester, mint 

— type I/II mule, xxxvm. 27-9 

— type II, see Warwick, mint, exh. ; Worcester, mint 

— type V, see Hastings, mint 

— type VII, see William I, type VIII, overstriking 

— type VIII, overstriking, exh., xxxvi. 213 
William II, type III, see Lincoln, Malmesbury, South- 
wark, mints 

— type IV, see London, Shaftesbury, mints 
William I (Normandy, c. 926-42), coin, XL. 7-11, pi. v 


William I (Scotland), 2nd coinage, exh., xxxi. 173 
William of Gloucester (?), coinage, xxxv. 93-4, pi. xi 
Williams-Wynn, C. W., xxxi. 11 
Wilton, mint (/Ethelred II), xxxvi. 68-70, pi. viii 

— mint (Harthacnut), xxxvn. 192-3 
(Henry I-Stephen), xxxi. 77-9, pi. iv 

(Short Cross), xxxv. 116-19, pi. xv; read, 

xxxvi. 210 

Wilton/Salisbury die-linking (Cnut), xxxi. 53-4 
Wiltshire, see also Castle Eaton; Gomeldon; Grittle- 
ton; Latton; Malmesbury; Mildenhall; Salisbury; 
Seend: Winterslow 

Winchester, finds, xxxm. 190; xxxv. 8 n., 20 n.; 
exh., 221 ; read, 219 

— Henry of Blois, Bishop of, see Henry of Blois 

— mint (/Ethelred II), xxxvi. 65-6, 75, pis. viii, ix 
(Athelstan). xxxvm. 17-18 

(Edward the Confessor), xxxvi. 84-5 

Winchester/Southampton die-linking (4Ethelred II), 
xxxv. 29-33 

— (Cnut), xxxix. 6, 8 

Winchester/Wilton die-linking (Short Cross), xxxv. 
116-19, pi. xv 

Windsor (Berks.), Bells of Ouseley, token, 17 c., exh., 
xxxvu. 213 

Winsford (Chesh.), find 1970 (16-17 c.), xxxix. 210 
Winstanley, E. J., Sanford Saltus medal awarded to, 
xxxvn. 210; presented, xxxvm. 200, 223 

— The coinage of Henry VII, chapter VI : type V, the 

profile coins, xxxi. 109-17, pi. x 

chapter VII: the pennies, half-pennies, and 

farthings, xxxi. 117-24, pi. xi 

chapter VIII: the gold money, xxxii. 140-53, 

159-60, pis. ix-x 

— Obit., A. H. F. Baldwin, xxxix. 186-7 
Winteringham (Lines.), find (7-8 c.), xxxv. 1 
Winterslow (Wilts.), find c. 1804 (12 c.), xxxv. 102 
Wisbech (Cambs.), find 1964 (19 c.), xxxm. 156-8 
Wiston (Suffolk), find 1854 (15 c.), xxxm. 116 n. 
Witchingham (Norfolk), find 1805 (15-16 c.), xxxm. 

107-9, 114 

Witmen thrymsas, xxxii. 228 
Wolf sceattas, xxxvi. 11-28, pi. vii 
Woodhead, P., The early coinage of Edward III, 
read, xxxix. 189 

— Exh., xxxv. 220-1 ; xxxvm. 202 

— The half-pence and farthings of Edward I, II. 
and III, read, xxxii. 227 

— The Loch Doon treasure trove, 1966, xxxvm. 
31—49, pi. i 

— Recent Edwardian coin hoards, read, xxxvm. 200 

— The Renfrew treasure trove, 1963, xxxv. 128-47, 
pi. xiii; read, 219 

■ — Rev., The Irish mints of Edward I in the light of 
the coin-hoards from Ireland and Great Britain’, 
xxxvn. 202-5 

— Two finds of Edward pennies: Caernarvon (1911) 
and Grittleton (1903 7), xxxix. 78-83 

Woodhouse (Yorks.), Moor, find (16 c.), xxxii. 162, 
pi. xi 

Worcester, find 1967 (Celtic), xxxvn. 9 

— mint (William I), xxxii. 91-3; exh., 229 
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Worcestershire, see also Crowle; Droitwich; West- 
mancote; Wyre Piddle 

Wrabness (Essex), find, 1971 (14c.), xl. 173—4 pi. vi; 
exit., 192 

Wrexham (Denbighs.), find 1926 (12-13 c.), xxxix. 
19-23 

Wright, L. V. W., death, xxxv. 231 
Wymington (Beds.), find 1971 (19-20 c.), xl. 197, 198 
Wynn, C. W. Williams-, see Williams-Wynn, C. W. 
Wyre Piddle (Worcs.), find 1967 (15 c.), xxxvi. 223 

Yarmouth (I.O.W.), find (15-16 c.), xxxm. 115 
Ynysfor (Merionethshire), find c. 1900 (16 c.), xxxv. 
200 

York, archbishopric, chronology, xxxvm. 1-15; 
read, 200 

— archbishopric, coins, xxxvi. 216-18; exit., 214; 
xxxvm. 202 

— Coney Street, find (9 c.), xxxli. 78; xxxix. 184 

— Coppergate, find 1970 (16-17 c.), xxxix. 210 

— kingdom, see Anlaf Sihtricsson; Eric Bloodaxe; 
Sihtric I 

— Minster, find 1829 (13 c.), xxxn. 94-8 

— mint, see also St. Peter 

archiepiscopal (Edward I-IV), imitations, see 

Brabant 

(TEthelred II), xxxvi. 69-70, pi. viii 


York mint (Edgar-Edward the Confessor), xxxvi. 
43-4 

(Edgar-Edward the Martyr), xxxix. 201 n. 

(Edward III), xxxvm. 32-3 

(Henry I), xxxvi. 88, pi. iii; exit., xxxn. 229 

(Richard II), xxxvm. 52-4 

— — (Richard II, pennies, type IV), R on rev. (7), 

exh., xl. 191 

— — (Stephen, irregular coinage), xxxv. 77-80, pi. vii 
York thrymsas, xxxi. 8-10 

Yorkshire, see also Barnsley; Bolton Percy; Catal; 
Cleasby; Cowden Beach; Garton-on-the-Wolds; 
Horsforth; Hoyland; Hull; Knaresborough ; Ponte- 
fract; Settle; Temple Newsam; Wainstalls; Whitby; 
Woodhouse 

Yorkshire Museum. Exh., xxxiv. 190; xxxvm. 201-2 
Youde, W. J. C., death, xxxm. 171, 184, 188 
Yvon, J., English Short Cross coins in French hoards, 
read, xl. 188 

— Esterlins a la croix courte dans les tresors fran?ais 
de la fin du XII C et de la premiere moitie du XIII 0 
sifecle, xxxix. 24-58, pi. i; summary in English, 
59-60 

— A group of tenth-century coins found at Mont 
Saint-Michel, xl. 1-16, pi. vi 

Zimmerman, W., donation by, xxxv. 221 










